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a” LEADING ITALIAN TENOR OF THE CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 

















Recitals and Musicales. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND| Mes. Henny Smocx Miss Susaw S.| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. an. BOI'C £; ART OF SINGING. SOPRANO 
Coureh, Concert and School Positions Secured. a" VOCAL STUDIOS ane Bay all 172 West 79th St., New York. Coneerts, kage adel 
MRS. BABCOCK, 65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. Studio: 607 West 137th Street, New Yorks 


Caunecing Hatt. New York 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 





SCHOOL 
Musical 


M. F. BUR1T 


Sight Singing, Stenogra 


Ear-Training, 





hy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
usic, Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 
JACQUES S. DANIELSON 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Assistant to the late |. we Josurry 
. Carnegie Hall , 
Studios { Steinway Hall i New Vork 
Mail address: Carnegie Hall, New York 


UMBERTO MARTUCCI 
PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
with Mme. Matzenauer season 1916-1917) 


Available for Concerts and Recitals, 
Grand (Opera Repertoire 








Monda Wednesday and Friday 
ai3 West &sth St Schuyler 6293 
Residence: 246: Amsterdam Ave. St. Nicholas a8&2 
ARS SAEVERA—BEL CANTO 
SIGNOR TETAMO 


SINGING PEDAGOG—CONCERT MASTER. 
VOICE PLACING—COACHING OF OPERA. 
Arrangements for pupils Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays only, strictly 3:00 to 4:00 M. 
sag East 37th St. N. E. cor, Lexington Ave. 
New York City 


MME. 


TEACHER 


OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 
Only Teacher of Anna Case. 
Studio: 216 West voth St., New York City 


Res. 
Phone, Columbus 308s. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 


803 Carnegie Hall, 
a New York 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 

Vocal Studio: so W. 67th St., N. Y. Tel. 1405 Col 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
’ Studio, Carnegie Hall 





Telepaone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





BOGERT, BARITONE 

Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side 


WALTER L. 


130 Claremont Ave., 








MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
STUDIO: ato FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Madison Square 382. 
EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 
M Y E R, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
601 Carnegie Hall rel., Circle 1350 
Summer term in Seattle 


FHORNER, 

TEACHER AND COACH 

2128 Broadway, New York 
Columbus 2068 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 

Studio 
Phone, 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
327 West 56th Street, New York’ City, 
Telephone, Columbus 74341 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyler 





JACQUES L GOTTLIEB, 


Conpucror Neicusornoop SymMPpHony Oncugstea, 


Diasctor East Sipe House Sertiement Music 
Scmoot. 
Teacner or Viotin Ensemate, Tutory Music 


School, 864 Carnegie Hall, 


Orchestral hee | ° 
ork, 


New 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 








Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West 
Phone, 2118 Columbus New York, 
E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle. 








——— 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—-TEACHER OF SINGING 


Address personally, 8 West orst St. 
Phone 3552 River. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. Sixty-ninth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mux. Awna E. Zinorer, Director, 
1425 Broadway (ictrepetion. Opera House Bldg.) 
City. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
reeponsible position. 
r all particulare appl» to 


Carnegie "all 154 West s7th St. 
” wie Tel. Circle 1472. 





and 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACIIER OF SINGING 
1495 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie: Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
— of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


1103-4, 





S1cnork FILOTEO GRECO. 

THE ART OF SINGING, 

249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studio: 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 


(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically taught—-Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 





Will receive a limited number sf ‘oo 
Residence, 34 Gramercy P: 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Studio, 337 West 85th Street, 
Riverside Drive. 
Phone, 2140 Schuyler. 


Residence near 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
scoot OF SINGING 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


yo. Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 








SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Brastaw. | 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. | 

| 
| 

ELENA DE OLLOQUI, | 

PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
sit E. 6and St., New York. Tel. 2285 at 
ESTELLE HARRIS, 
SOPRANO 


Concert, Church Recital. 
34 Gramercy Park, N. Y. Tel, 2150 Gramercy | 





GiuserprE CAMPANARI, Baritone, 


Late of Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
accept pupils. 
668 West End Avenue, New York City. 


Telephone, 3469 River. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
Until Jan. 15, 1918, singing “somewhere in Franee.” 
After Jan. 15, 144 East 6and Street, New York. 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 832-3, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 





851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 


Society; Organist and Director, Willis Ave. M. E. 
Church, Vested Choir, The Bronx. 439 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Tel. 4292 nd Hill. Residence, Park Hill, 
Yonkers, New Yor 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


_ Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenve, Brooklyn. 





uF 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING. 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 
New York, Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
All mail to Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Cons. 





FENNER HILL, 

(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. ¥-. 
Phone, Bryant 1274 


JESSIE 





MISS CLARA PASVOLSKY 
RUSSIAN CONTRALTO 
Concert Work 
Russian Songs and Operatic Seleetions 
Riverside Drive, New Yor 


Address 720 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 
601-602 Carnegie Halt 


Soprano 


Address, J. Cawvane. 


ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 

AMERICAN SINGING MAS1t & 
Address: The Tuxedo Blidg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 

PIANIST. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Loudon Charlton, 


Studio 
Management : 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Teacher of the Lesehetizky Method. 
785 Lexington Ave. (6:1st St.» 
2685 Plaza 

Steinway Hab 


Authorized 
Residence Studio: 
Telephone, 


Downtown Studie: 





KODWARD EF. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann. 

Studios: Nicholas Bldg., to42 St. Nicholas 
New York Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Melrose 3310.) 


Ss 





BERNHARD STEINBERG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


316 West Ninety-sixth Street, New York City 
Tel. 9028 Riverside. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN. FLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 30 E. 6and St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3rd St. 


Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT 
76 East 86th St. 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and concest- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: Sen West 126th St., 


hone, Morningside 2346 
(In auiule N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


New York, 





BRUNO HUHN, 


_ SINGING LESSONS 
Style Finish, Oratorio and Song Repertoire 
228 West «8th St. N. Y. Fel. 8113 Colwmbus 








January 1918 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ae rpg AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 12 ew York 
Phone, Size ‘Morningside 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
222 West Fourth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
ye 


SILVERMAN’S 5". 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


MARJORIE KNIGHT 


SOPRANO 
Booking Engagements Season 1917-18. 
400 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Telephone 4043 Morningside. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE, 


Columbia School of Music, 
sog S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


10,° 


























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (eesti music 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Votce Instructor anp Coacn. 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD | 








PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 
PIANIST 
Syracuse University, Syracuse,N.Y. Knabe Piano Used 
Tenor 





DUFAULT 


Peas returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
In America Season 1917-18. Address: Str. t 
Linge pve Bacot, Canapa, P. Q. 











See 


Oratorio Recital Concerts 
Management 
Helen Levy, Fine inte Bidg., Chicago 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO TEACHER oF cag 
Season 1917-18 yachburg. Va. 


:RIEGGER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Oratorio — Recital 


Exclusive Management. Annie — 1425 oon New York 


BUCKHOUT | % 


SOPRANO 


“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


























Assistant Teacher to Alexander Hei 
229 West togth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


wassii J. EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Carolyn WIT LARD aust 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLY Pianist 


6424 Blackst . Chicago 
STEINWAY "ane USED 


BLANCHE HIXON 


SOPRANO 
999 Lake Shore Drive, - Chicago, Illinois 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice placement, Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prereset or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher o Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAC VAN GROV Coach Pianist 


Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Bidg.., Chicago, Il, 
Phone, Harrison 5963 


HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














Concert 




















CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo —_ Seminary 
412 Fifth Ave., lee York, 


ci "F LECK ieauaee 
Gustaf Holmquist 
BAS 8S O 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 





Tel. onan li 














624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago. III. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 








Chicago 





DAWLEY 


SOPRAN o. 
1716 Waverly Place, $ 


Mme. £. B. da SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 


EULA 





St. Louis, Mo 











CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 





24 WEST 7sta ST., NEW YORK 


PESCIA 


LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 




















For information 
Address 


Virgil Conservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


ii Arh, 68th St. 
NEW YOR « 





COURIER 


‘DUBINSKY 


"CELLIST 
MF net: Music League of America, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
R Studio: 547 W. 147th St. Telephone. 3970 Auduboo 


=< REIMHERR 
TENOR 


Concerts - Recitais - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
153 West 80th | Street. Ni New | York Phone : 9520 Schuyler 








Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
505 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, lil. 


Ralph Cc O xK 


Composer and 
Teacher of Singing 

o (esarepemen Opera yew Building 
5 Broadway, New Yor 


25) | FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


er 479 West 146th St., N.Y. 
el, 259-M Audubon. 


 LANGWORTHY 


4 Concert Soprano and Teacher 
SOLOIST FIRST M. E. CHURCH 








Z2z0o& 











D Address : OS Soe Cnet, West End, 

B SEE AD 
onei si M NEXT 

inporses E. ISSUE 





LILLIAN WRIGHT 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: 
Heren ‘Levy, Fine Arts Bldg., 


VIOLA COLE 


PIANI 


Chicago. 











LEON RICE TENOR 


The Belnord, Broadway ae 86th Street, New York City 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 308 West 82nd St., N. Y. Phone Schuyler 8120 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOHN BLAND, Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23d Street, New York Telephone, 328 Gramercy 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropoli® an Opera Fen 
109 West 45th Street New York City 














Voice placing a specialty 


LOVE 


Soprano of the 
Metropolitan 
Opera Quartet. 
Telephone 
8213 Schuyler 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


LINNIE 


“A Teacher Who 
Can Demonstrate 
Perfect Tones.” 


Stadio: 
58 West 85th Street 








SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern Ccuseevenats. Berlin; 
three years at Institute of Musi- 
cal Art. 


Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 








3 


Lazar S$. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tue Art or Stnoine 
Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 


Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem 
bach, Zerola, ete, 
Studio: 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Exclesive Management: ALM A VOEDISCH 
25 W. 42nd Street New York 





ill 















l VIOLINS 








WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 


COMPOSITION and CONDUCTING 
Address: care of wataee Courier, 437 Filth Ave., 


Katharine ql 0 EF M A NN ac ACCOMPANIST 


St. Paut. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chu rch, 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


LITTA MABIE BACH 


SOPRA NO 
Sheridan Road, . 


N.Y. 


Home Address: 








Chicago, Il! 


MILDRED DILLING 


HARPIST 


332 West 8sth Street, New York City 
Telephone: 


§o0o! 





Studio: 


Schuyler 8265 


“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 


BY 














ete 
1 ™v 
rvs 
is successfully sung by Louis Graveure, Charl 
W. Clark, Hartridge Whipp and many omer. 
Hotel Flanders, 133 West 47th Street, New York 


HALLETT G I. ‘BE RTE Tel. 8570 Bryant 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


Eviyn Gray 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: 
44 West 68th Street, New York. 
Phone: 8238 Columbus 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Reoital 


Address: 
Music League of America 
} West 34th Street. New York 














OLD amd NEW 


Fine Outfits at from $10 up 


Write for catalogues 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 














f@ H-A-GRANT-SINGING & 


ia tA the highest proficiency, Amer. and 
Europ. diplomas, Author of Books on Voice. 
Studio, 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 


¢ 


*H. A. Grant 6 noted teaching gives postive @ 
breath control and increases the range. It has @ 
restored and turned many injured voices into & 
artistic successes, Send for cir, of his famous 

*Pen Works on Singing.” Wm. W. Robinson, z 


musical critic and former Cor. Musical Courier 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 


America’s Celebrated Exponent of the famous Garcia Vocal Method 


Grand Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation. 


STUDIOS: 952 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW; YORK 





TEL. 661 CIRCLE 





4 
& SOKOLSKY-FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 

Available for Recitals, Musicales, Etc. 
rn Will accept « limited number of pupils 
Hw Address: 174 Madison Avenue, New York 


CLIFFORD P. WILSON 


TENOR 
Concert—Oratorio— Festival 
Address: Akron, Ohio 


Westin 


ct 


J. WARREN Condvctor — Conch— Accompanist 


New York. 450 W. SSth 5&1. 
Pittsborgh Mgt. Fra ~ bag 
Weller, 981 Unio Ayr 


Available to Artiste on Tour ‘te Middle ‘Wee 


THOMAS ASKIN 


Pyngpeny Satake Musical Adaptations 


An art form bard. oying song, recitation and gesture 
a 14 I Blanc Hall, Los ) Angeles, California. 


& CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTUR 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. need sey Opera House Bldg.) 
Bass- 


JOHN RANKL siiin. 


QRatonio-s REC ITAL-PUPILS 
Phene: 8324 Wabash 


H PIANIST 
h LE l gen 

i 

oO 

T 


e Osborne 
ARTIST. TEACHER MO IRECTOR. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artist-Students, 
Teachers’ Normal Training. 
09 S. Wabash Avenue, 


fu, HAMMANN 


CLARK 
PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 








= 








400 Fine A cago 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 





Chicago 








MUSICAL 


s MARGOLIS x 


628 Riverside Drive, #. Y. Phone. Morningside 4863 


The Sdith Rubel Frio 


Gdith Rubel, ‘Marie Noemact. Brenda Puliom, 


"“QWelfeobn Musical Bureau New York 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Los Angeles California 


HERBERT MILLER Sarton 








Teacher 
Tel. 6935 Bedford 











COURIER 


January 10, 19178 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


TH Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which “4 still being built by its arin 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 $ 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: :: 


MAKERS 











716 Fine Arte Building Chicago 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late EMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building Chicago 


RUTH RAY 


VIOLINIST 


3833 Flournoy Street - Chicago 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


TENOR 














Pittsburgh 


HANS HESS |! 


‘CELLIST 
522 Fine Arts Bidg., Residence Phone: 8361 Edgewater 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 











Portrayals of Dickens’ Characters in Costu 
128 W 66th St, Opp Marie Asteinetie Hotel, N Y.. 7062 Colombes 
_ Entire programmes or joint recitals 





PIANG CONVERSATIONS 
NSTRUCTION 


54 West 90th Street, N. ¥. Tel. 5419 River 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


(Pupil of Rubinstein and Rimsky-Korsakoff; 
Lecturer on oard of Education), in his 
famous LECTURE- REC ITAL 


RUSSIA In STORY, MUSIC and SONG 
Vocal and Piano Illustrations 


Vocal and Piano Studios 
147 West 111th Street 


HAROLD 


LAND 


BARITONE 
GREEN CABLES, YONKERS, N.Y. 


Soloist: St. Th * P. E. Church, sgrd St. and 
d N ve 
o sth oe enue, ‘New York C ity 


New York 





sth 
Foster & David, 50 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


“Strongest Facu'ty in the Middle West" 


Guy Bevier Williams 


dent & Head of the Piano Department 


William How ‘and 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charlies Frederic Morse 


Sec’ y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.6.0. 


Head of the Th 


William Grafing King 
& 
me A 2 Depgrtnent Concert- 


Maude Embrey Taylor 
Voice Inetraction Member, Board of Directors. 
Faculty of Over Fifty 


catalog and i information, address Manager, 
rrry-trt9 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


















































MIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
601 WEST 168) STREET WEW YORK PHONE AUDUBON 1315 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Add Suite 1107 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, P 
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MUSIC TEACHERS CONFER 
IN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


Representative Educators Gather in New Orleans— 
Three Day Session Marked by Serious Spirit 
and Fine Sense of Fraternization 


The conference this year of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association appeared to be devoted to three 
subjects in general, “Music Libraries,” “History of 
Music,” “Community Music” (inclusive also of the Public 
School Department. with “Appreciation” ). Various and 
widely diverging were the interpretations of the meaning 
of the last named topic. 

The keynote of the thirty-ninth annual convention was, 


however, the effect the present world 
conflict will have on the music of —_ 
America. It was the gist of the address 





of the president, J. Lawrence Erb, of = 
the University of Illinois, who said in = 
part: : 

“We are in the habit of associating war 
entirely with very tangible and material 
things, such as cannon, munitions, food- 
stuffs; but in a world war, such as this, 
where the most mighty powers on the 
planet are arrayed against each other, 
regard must be had for the intangible 
things, which are none the less real. We 
have been in the habit of speaking about 
the ‘man behind the gun.’ At no time 
has the man meant so much and the gun 
so little. At no time has the morale of 
the army been more conspicuously before 
the world, and at no time have the mili- 
tary authorities been more keenly alive 
to the necessity of preserving or improv- 
ing the morale of the men,” he declared. 

“One of the first features to be brought 
to the attention of the contending armies 
was the necessity for making the men 
as contented as possible during the peri- 
ods of rest between the awful days in 
the trenches. Every device that human 
ingenuity could invent was brought to 
the aid of the humblest private soldier 
because the infernal nightmare of the 
trenches and No Man’s Land would inev- 
itably drive the best-balanced man insane 
in short order unless counteracted effec- 
tively. 

“For this reason even the most hard- 
hearted and practical among the com- 
manders soon saw the necessity for 
entertainment, and the roll of musicians 
who have done their share in lightening 
the burdens and inspiring the hearts of 
the soldiers is a long and honorable one. 
The longer. the war lasts the more des- 
perate it becomes, the more need will 
there be of singers or instrument per- 
formers to go, if not to the trenches, 
at least as near them as they dare, with 
their message of cheer, of comfort and 
of inspiration. 

“But this is not all, for almost harder 
to bear is the part of the stay-at-homes. 
The parents or the children of the men 
at the front, or those who are connected 
with them by ties of affection, are driven 
almost to the verge of madness by worry 
and anxiety over the fate of their boys 
in the trenches. 

World Cries for Music = The 


song, 





“If ever a civilized world cried aloud 
for music, sweet music, appealing music, 
comforting and inspiring music, it is now 
—not the ugly cacophony or the clever 
tour de force of our latest futurists, but 
the kind of music which needs neither 
explanation nor apology. 

“The music teacher can help win the war, first, by doing 
his full duty as a citizen, asking no immunities nor special 
privileges because of his art, but bearing his or her share 
like a citizen of ‘no mean country.’ The reproach that 
musicians take no interest in the community or political 
life must be buried under an avalanche of public service 
by the musical: prefession. In a great cataclysm such as 
this, somehow, somewhere, spiritual values must be empha- 
sized. The mercy which tempers justice must ever be 
present. We must forget to hate in our efforts to learn 
to understand, and possibly to pity, the enemy who would 
wrong us. 

“Every high-minded musician must endeavor to sound 
at all times not only the note of patriotism which we 
must never forget, but also the note of brotherhood and 
humanity, the message perhaps of the Galilean, the spirit 
of love for the sinner, no matter how we may hate the 
sin. This is the time to emphasize the spiritual message 
of our art. Let us not be found wanting in the crisis,’ 
Mr. Erb concluded. 

This is the third convention at which Mr. Erb has been 
president. His talks are in natural sequence. Two years 
ago he spoke on “The Training of Music Teachers,” last 
year his subject was “Music and the Community” and this 
year his address concerned “The Problem of the Music 
Teacher. 

The main problem, according to him, is lack of coopera- 
tion and standardization of methods, which leads to the 
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distinguished 


ago, and whose 
Opera House 
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exploitation of the individual and the severe criticism to 
which the teachers as a body are subjected. Mr. Erb 
urges that conditions be improved, not only for the sake 
of music students, but for the benefit of music lovers 
throughout the country. 

B. Waldo welcomed the guests on behalf of Mayor 
Behrman, who was unable to be present as he had ex- 
pected. Florence Huberwald, president of the New 

(Continued on page 12.) 


Judgment Against the Fulchers 


H. Godfrey Turner, the manager of Maud Powell, has 
secured a judgment of $033.85 and interest ag: inst Maurice 
and Gordon Fulcher. The action was tried in the city 
court of New York before Judge J. Finelite and resulted 
in a verdict in favor of H. Godfrey Turner, 
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REGINALD DE KOVEN, 
“Robin 


American composer, whose comic opera, 
Promise Me,” made his name known all over the United States many 
opera, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,”’ proved a success at the 
last winter. It is to be revived this season with an 


LOUISVILLE HEARS SPLENDID 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Victor Herbert, as “Guest,” Conducts Concert 


The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra gave a concert at 
Louisville, Ky., on Thursday evening, January 3, which will 
be long remembered by the music lovers of the Falls City 
The music critics were unanimous in declaring the concert 
one of the biggest musical successes in the city’s history. 
Each number won unlimited applause and the orchestra 
was generous in responding to the demands of the audi 
ence. The greeting accorded Victor Herbert, who is act- 
ing as guest conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra for 
the January period, was one that no artist could fail to 
appreciate for its warmth and sincerity, and the noted 
conductor-composer was visibly pleased. The Louisville 
Herald’s critic, FE. A. Jones, said: “No musical season is 
complete without the appearance of the Cincinnati Orches 
tra. We look forward to them with a relish that comes 
from many pleasant memories and the earnestness of a 
gratified and well filled evening, and we are never disap- 
pointed. This admirable organization, these competent 
and comradely artists, are by no means strangers to the 
knowledge and the affections of [%uisville music lovers 
They belong rather among the established favorites, among 
the pleasant events upon which we may count. The nov- 
elty, the curiosity, the anticipation of something unaccus- 
(Continued on page 12.) 


Hood,” and 


Metropolitan 
all-American cast 


LISZT’S “SAINT ELIZABETH” 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Oratorio Not Effective in Operatic Form—Florence 
Easton a Superb Elizabeth—Other 
Operas of the Week 


On Thursday evening, January 3, there took place at 
the Metropolitan Opera House the first performance in 
America in operatic form of Franz Liszt's oratorio, “The 
Legend of the Holy Elizabeth”—known in its operatic form 
simply as “Saint Elizabeth.” The version used was a new 
“adaptation” by Artur Bodanzky, conductor at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, who directed the performance. Mr. 
Bodanzky’s adapting consisted principally in making certain 
cuts, and an alteration of the final scenes 
consequent upon them. Had he made still 
more cuts it would have been distinctly an 
advantage to the work, but more were 
impossible, since the work provides 
rather a short evening’s entertainment (as 
one might call it through courtesy) as it 
is. The cast was follows: Saint 
Elizabeth, Florence Easton; Landgrave 
Ludwig, Clarence Whitehill; Landgrave 
Hermann, Carl Schlegel; Landgravine 
Sophie Margaret Matzenauer; The 
Seneschal, Robert Leonard; A Hunga 
rian Magnate, Basil Ruysdael; Elizabeth, 
Ludwig (as children), Constanze Bitter 
and Margarete Belleri 

There is a great deal of personal credit 
due to eve rybody connected with the pro- 
duction. First of all to Florence Easton, 
who is practically the whole opera all by 
herself, and whose acting and singing were 
as fine as anything which has been seen 
and heard on the Metropolitan stage for 
years and years——excepting no artist of 
either sex. Next to her, in speaking of 
the musical side of the work, Giulio Settt’s 
mentioned, for practically 
everything sung was divided between 
them. ‘The other artists were fine with 
out exception, but appeared only in one 
or two and had but little op 
portunity even in those 





chorus must be 


scenes 


The production itself was simply su 


perb. Joseph Urban’s beautiful scenery 
represents without doubt the finest. set 
tings which ever have been shown upon 


Metropolitan. It is a 
yet wonderfully effective 
been inspired by the 
frescoes at the Wartburg, 
where much of the action takes place; 
though, as a matter of fact, Mr. Urban’s 
pictures are highly superior in quality to 
the von Schwind paintings, if one may 
compare two different styles of decoration 
The final memes is a question of taste. 
If you like you do; and if you do not 
care for roll so many fancy colors and 
are accustomed, in the old-fashioned way, 
to associate an apotheosis with white and 
gold. you do not like it. But its effective 
must be admitted in any and 
as one critic pointed out, it was just the 
sort of apotheosis which the German peas 
ants of the thirteenth century, wert 
watching it, would have appreciated and 
understood. 

With Joseph Urban’s splendid settings 
for a background, Richard Ordynski 
evolved a tableaux——-for there is 
practically no action in the opera—which 
proved at once what a tremendous asset 
to a house like the Metropolitan a man of 
such fine taste and original ideas is. The 


the stage of the 
serjes of simple, 
pictures, said to have 
von Schwind 


ness case, 


who 
famous 


years series ot 


costumes, also from Urban, were beauti 
ful, and Mr. Ordynski arranged their 
wearers in a series of well balanced, vital 


From the pictorial 
seen at the 


a delight to the eye. 


groups, which were 
good has ever been 


standpoint, nothing so 
Metropolitan. 


Story of the Work 


The text for the opera was written by Otto Roquette, 


and follows the familiar legend of “Saint Elizabeth,” which 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 
King Andreas II of Hungary, Elizabeth was born 


Daughter of 
in 1207. When four 
as the affianced bride of 
of Thuringia. Here the two children were 
though brother and sister. When seventeen years of age Elizabeth 
was married to Ludwig. Her beautiful nature revealed itself espe 
cially in her benefactions to the poor It was during one of her 
visitations of merey, as is shown in the second scene of the opera 
that her husband while hunting discovers her alone and far from 
the castle. His suspicions were aroused, and asking what the basket 


years old she was brought to the Wartburg 
Ludwig, son of the Landgrave Hermann 
brought up religiously as 


she carries contains he receives the evasive reply that she has 
heen gathering flowers Doubting her Ludwig seizes the basket, 
when, to his amazement, after she confessed the innocent false 
hood, out of it fell roses into which by a miracle had been trans 


taking to the poor 
Ludwig begs her 
their pledges to 


heen 
Elizabeth 
wife renew 


bread and wine she has 
because he had mistrusted 
and together husband and 
Almighty 


formed the 
Remorseful 
forgiveness 
each other and to the 


Soon after Ludwig decides to join the Crusades and with his 
knights he takes leave of wife and family after calling upon his 
subjects remaining at home to swear allegiance to Elizabeth and 


himself during his absence 


ater come tidings of Ludwig’s death on his way to the Holy 
Land. His mother, the Dowager Landgravine Sophie, whose ambi 
tion is to be ruler in her son's stead, drives Elizabeth from the 
Wartburg heedless of the storm which rages at the departure of 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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Even “arrangements” which through their 
very inartistic and often clumsy settings give little 
more than an idea of the form and contents of the 


those 


mksic, may none the less serve excellent utilitarian 
purposes It is, unfortunately, this over 
whelming quantity of wholesale mutilations, usurp- 


ing the name of “transcriptions,” which has so long 
retarded the recognition of true adaptations, _. 
It was a happy thought that suggested to Wilhe Inj 
to lift this melody (Bach's “Atr ") bodily out of its 
D major orchestral setting and put it all within the 
range of the possibilities of playing on one string. 
Whether the fashion of transcribing was 
set. by Bach we cannot determine John 
Vilion says that to borrow another's ideas is wrong, 
but to borrow and embellish or improve on them ts 
nor only correct but a step in advance 
transcraption can be raised to the dignity of an art 
work ; The master of masters in the art of 
wanscribing was Laset, Vagictan-like, he trans- 
muted metal to gold and he both omitted and added 
according to the flights of his spiritual and diaboli- 
cal fancy, besides changing harmonically, structur 
ally, and in many other nuances I acknowl- 
edge the excellent and effective arrangements which 
Vaud Powell and Francis Macmillen have made. 
Godowsky is the first innovator since Liszt 
to have furtherea materially the musical technic of 
piano playing. Nor must 1 omit to gwe my hearty 
support and admiration to Kreisley 











N a recent editorial comment in the London Musical 
News, the question is raised as to the real value in ar 
than those for which 


ranging music for instruments other 

they were conceived and the artistic value of, for in- 
stance, the viano arrangement of Bach's great G minor 
fantasia and fugue originally for organ, is cited. The 
article also touches on the moot point of how far it is 
justifiable to take the works of a composer and “use them 
as a peg whereon to hang one’s own ideas,” and the 


editor frankly admits that he has little sympathy with this 
“derangements.” 

There is much to be said on both sides, and the subject 
will hardly be settled to each individual taste, for even 
those “arrangements” which through théir very inartistic 
and often clumsy settings give little mor@é than an idea of 


class of 


the form and contents of the music, may none the less 
serve excellent utilitarian purposes. For example, the Bach 
work quoted above, regardless of its value for the con- 


cert stage, puts it within the reach of countless more mu- 
sical amateurs through the popularity of the piano than 
if one had to await the rare opportunities of hearing it on 
the organ or perhaps more so, to encounter an organ, 
This style of adaptation I regard as a purely commercial 
affair into which neither art, personality nor imagination 
enter, It is supposed to be a literal reproduction and the 
only limitations recognized are those of the instrument to 
which the composition is being fitted. The arranger con- 
cerns himself little with questions of timbre, of effective 
positions, of tone color, of changing the positions of the 
chords to the most advantageous or idiomatic of the newly- 
but en- 


chosen medium and other subtleties which can 
hance the value of an art work. The market abounds in 
such “arrangements,” which I am inclined to consider “de- 


rangements,” and which ought to be rated at the music 
copyist’s tariff of so and so much per page. 

It is, unfortunately, this overwhelming quantity of whole- 
sale mutilations, usurping the name of “transcriptions,” 
which has so long retarded the recognition of true adap- 
tations and in fact has caused the latter to be indiscrimi 


nately condemned. 


Some of the Metamorphosists 


| recall having seen somewhere a violin transposition 
of Sarasate’s arrangement of Chopin's E flat nocturne. 
This time it was in the key of E natural (or possibly of 
D, I am not certain which), yet it was issued as Che opin- 
Bones’ transcription, whereas it was a transposition of 
Sarasate’s copy. Having the major part of my library in 
the country, | cannot quote correctly on this either, yet it 
seems to me that vears ago Sarasate issued a “transcription” 
of the “Air” of Bach which contained the very amusing 
diversion of playing the well known melody first on the 
G string and then on the EF string, two octaves higher! 

It was a happy thought that suggested to Wilhelmj to 
lift this melody bodily out of its D major orchestral set- 
ting and put it all within the range of the possibilities of 
playing on one string. Doubtless it was the advantage of 
the open string (with its attendant possibilities of occa- 
sional harmonies on the octave) which made Wilhelmj cal- 
culate the range or compass, and made him dec ide in favor 
of C major. It is a wonderful melody and it is quite 
within the reach of all who climbed around the fifth to 
seventh positions, yet on second thought it would have been 
quite as effective (on the G string alone) in the key of 
D major. (1 ‘ublishers are herewith warned to refuse any 
offer on my part to “transcribe” Mr. Wilhelmj’s “transpo- 
sition,” or is it the other way round?) There is an or- 
chestral setting (bv Leopold Damrosch, I think) of this 
aria which keeps the violins playing the air entirely on the 
G string as in Wilhelmj’s arrangement. 

Wilhelmj made other and equally effective arrangements 
from the works of Wagner. He also made a very free 
“Bearbeitune” of the first movement of the Paganini D 
major concerto which can scarcely be classified with either 
transcriptions, potpourris, or paraphrases. My objection 
to this particular work of Wilhelm)’s is that by the exces- 
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sive introduction of entirely foreign matter (and which is 
not adequately developed) the homogencity of the work 
has been totally destroyed and it all assumes more of an 
operatic character than a — fantasy, not to mention the 
organic proportions of a concerto. I felt this so keenly 
that | issued my own vepelens of this Paganini masterpiece, 
laying my stress more on the manner of writing (or rather 
rewriting) Paganini’s own music so as to produce greater 
bravour and dramatic effect in its interpretation. In order 
to allow still greater freedom in the solo part, I left the 
accompaniment untouched though I proportioned the work 
hy what I considered judicious cuts and then added a dis- 
play cadenza which my artistic conscience approved as being 
appropriate to that particular style of music and in keeping 
with the recognized procedure of the times in which it was 
written. Otherwise, brevity should be the soul of the ca- 
denza and unless the composer has especially indicated the 
need for it, and so constructed his work as to allow the 
performer an opportunity to give vent to his imagination in 
what is supposed to be an extemporaneous fantasy on the 


motifs and themes, no cadenza should be arbitrarily in- 
flicted. 
Whether the fashion of transcribing was set by the 


great Johann Sebastian Bach we cannot determine, yet his 
work in this particular line serves us today as on a par 
with his original creations. For Johann Sebastian was no 
mere artisan and in transcribing he also translated into the 
idiom of the new medium of his choice. Furthermore, 
when his conscience and artistic taste urged him to improve 
anything by changing, he did so to the enduring glory of 
the work he molded. 

! recall a well known composer once commenting to me, 
“The chap who changes the notes of another’s writings in 
making transcriptions ought to be put in jail,” to which I 
readily retorted, “Then Liszt must have been the arch- 
criminal.” John Milton, possibly anticipating the birth of 
the twentieth century fiddle transcribers, says that to bor- 
row another's ideas 18 wrong, but to borrow and embellish 
or improve on them is not only correct but a step in ad- 
vance. Who, on hearing the well known organ concerto 

“by Wilhelm Friedemann Bach” in the piano adaptation by 
August Stradal, would scent the original orchestral garb 
of this work? The quotation marks in the above sentence 
demand explaining and it is quite simple, though none the 
less startling, that this work which for over two centuries 
has masqueraded under the name of Bach’s son is in reality 
an organ transcription by Johann Sebastian Bach, of a 
concerto grosso (for orchestra) by Antonio Vivaldi! 


What Constitutes Transcription 


Another form of transcription is where a composer takes 
his own work and resets it for a different medium as, for 
instance, Brahms in his variations for piano. In orchestrat- 
ing these, was he not obliged to use his ready made work 
as a peg on which to hang all embellishments, padding 
and adding more independent contrapuntal devices than 
an individual playing at the piano would be capable of 
producing, and which essentially enriched the orchestral 
idiom which he had destined to convey his newly created 
work? And what of Raff in his orchestral transcription 
of Bach's violin chaconne? And Busoni in his very real 
piano transcription of the same violinistic masterpiece ? 

These composers disdained to be merely artisans and 
“arrangers” of music. They recognized that the vital 
point in transcribing is to so destroy the very sensing of 
pan original instrument from which the work is to be re- 

sated that one must gain the total impression that this 
wes now in its new and altered form, could never have 
been expressed in any other form. In the “Proem” to a 
collection of my published transcriptions for the violin I 
maintain this point and claim that a transcription can be 
raised to the dignity of an art work. Indeed, at times it can 
even surpass the original in the quality of thought brought 
into the work, in the delicate and sympathetic treatment 
and by the many subtleties which an artist can introduce 
to make it thoroughly a re-creation for his chosen instru- 
ment. Furthermore, it is the transcriber’s privilege—pro- 
viding he be sufficiently the artist to approach the per- 
sonality of another artist with understanding and rever- 
ence—to donate his own gifts or ingenuity and to exercise 
his judgment in either adding, omitting, harmonically or 
otherwise embellishing the work (while preserving the 
original idea and -characteristics ) ; in short, it is in the 
blending of two personalities in the achievement of an 
art ideal that the resultant transcription becomes a true 
adaptation. 

The master of masters in the art of transcribing was 
Franz Liszt. His work in the piano adaptation of the 
rondo ot Paganini’ s second violin concerto known as “La 
Clochette,” to my mind far exceeds the value of Paganini’s 
musical ideas. In fact he so wonderfully improves on the 
primitive effect of a tiny bell in the orchestra that to hear 
this work played on the violin (an unusually rare oc- 
currence) after hearing it in Liszt’s version, is enough to 
condemn it to oblivion. I could go on at greater length 
about Liszt's transcriptions but I doubt whether I could say 
anything of greater significance. Magician-like he trans- 
muted metal to gold and he both omitted and added ac- 
cording to the flights of his spiritual and diabolical fancy, 


besides changing harmonically, structurally, and in many 
other nuances. 
Personally, I have always viewed the arranging or 


transcribing of Chopin’s music with peculiar unpleasant- 
ness, yet I am obliged to acknowledge the excellent and 
effective arrangements which Maud Powell and Francis 
Maemillen have made and which merit endorsement and 
support. To me Chopin has always been the soul of the 
piano and his Tziganesque fioratura and sensitive har- 
monies seemed impossible of improving, yet let me confess 
that a great part of his writings sound so threadbare and 
antiquated that today I can barely tolerate them. This of 





January 10, 1918 
course is a matter of personal taste or evolution, and I 
am not obliged to listen to any of the writings of this 
genius but those which seem to me to be the most endur- 
ing. Notwithstanding that I admire the unique art of 
Chopin’s writings (though at times faulty), I have a 
boundless admiration for the very extraordinary work 
which Leopold Godowsky has contributed to the piano and 
to music: in his marvelous and beautiful arrangements, 
transcriptions and transcendental metamorphoses of the 
great Pole’s creations. Even those who out of conviction 
or sentiment for traditions cannot endorse my view of 
Godowsky’s work will, I believe, agree with me that in 
this gigantic and artistic achievement Godowsky is the 
first innovator since Liszt to have furthered materially the 
musical technic of piano playing. 


About Debussy and Others 


Reverting to the violin literature, one need but compare 
the version of Corelli's “La Folia” as contained in David's 
“High School of Violin Playing” with Leonard’s admirable 
version of the same piece. And again (to my taste and 
judgment), Vieuxtemps’ transcription of Tartini’s famous 
“Devil's Trill” is far superior to the original. Nor must 
I omit to give my hearty support and admiration to Kreis- 
ler for the real variations he has written in place of the 
well worn variations by Corelli-Tartini, and for his clever 
transcriptions of the Viennese street songs and dances. 

Burmester’s arrangements contain little of artistic work- 
manship, yet they are eminently useful and deservedly 
popular. There is, however, a set of transcriptions which 
in every measure reveal the profound musician and the 
adoring soul of the artist, yet these transcriptions are, 
in my estimation, but little ‘known and appreciated. I am 
referring to the valuable collection which Tivadar Nachez 
issued a few years ago. The world owes Nachez ‘tribute 
for having resuscitated Gavinies’ first composition (a 
work of unusual beauty), for the exquisite larghetto 
(cradle song) by Barbella, for the colorful rondo of 
Chabran, the majestic and fine sarabande by Geminiani, 
and last, though by no means least, the delightful minuet 
by Exaudet. Of course, anything can be arranged from 
the voice to the instrument (though more rarely the other 
way round), yet it seems proved that those arrangements 
which took on and ultimately conquered a recognized posi- 
tion have almost without exception been of the kind where 
the transcriber hung his own personality on the peg of 
another’s form. 

Finally, I have to acknowledge having myself put some 
fifty violin transcriptions on the market, both here and 
abroad, though I refrain from claiming equal merit for 
them all. While I am gratified with the success they have 
met at the hands of musicians and critics and wish to ac- 
knowledge my indebtedness to Francis MacMillen for 
having played one of them no less than one hundred and 
fifty-nine times in public, and to my excellent friend Theo- 
dore Spiering, who has ever been an ardent champion of 
my writings and has on well-nigh countless occasions been 
the first to publicly present them, I am happy to state that 
one of my transcriptions gained for me the friendship of 
no less an artist and poet than Claude Debussy—a friend- 
ship which years of intimacy have only strengthened’ and 
deepened in devotion and affection. As doubtless few of 
my readers have had the opportunity of even seeing this 
extraordinary man, perhaps I may be permitted to give a 
glimpse of him and to recount how a first meeting imme- 
diately showed the congeniality which later brought so 
much beauty into my life. 

About ten years ago, in Paris, I heard “Pelleas” for the 
first time, and I was transported. This was the kind of 
music of which I had dreamed and which I hoped would 
some day be fastened to our .existence. Shortly there- 
after, | went to Brittany to pass my summer there, in fact, 
directly opposite the island to which Tristan had been 
banished. I then wrote Debussy’s publisher, requesting 
him to send me any and everything which Debussy may 
have written for the violin. Receiving the reply that as 
yet Debussy had created nothing for my instrument, | 
wrote Debussy himself, meekly imploring him to permit 
me to see some of his violin compositions. To my amaze- 
ment and delight, I received a reply from him which, alas! 
only confirmed his publisher’s report. Thereupon I se- 
cured several of his songs and immediately saw tlfe possi- 
bilities of transcribing his exquisite song, “Il pleure dans 
mon coeur. 

True to my instincts and convictions, I set to work to 
transcribe this for the violin, changing where I deemed it 
necessary. With the coming of the fall, I was due for 
an American tour, and again took the liberty of writing 
Debussy that I would be in Paris at a certain date for one 
day prior to sailing. To my delight, he immediately an- 
swered, saying it would give him pleasure to have me call 
at 11 in the morning. 

I was duly shown into a room which was decorated with 
choice Japanese and Chinese vases, wood carvings, dra- 
peries, instruments, etc. and being allowed many minutes 
to examine my surroundings. I suddenly heard a door 
opened, and turning, saw Claude Debussy looking at me. 
His eyes were curious, and more especially the formation 
of his head. I bowed low, and he in no manner returned 
my greeting but quizzically gazed at me. Yet his nervous 
and sensitive personality was keenly sympathetic to my 
nature, The silence seemed to me interminable, and finally 
the uniqueness of this meeting struck my funny side so 
that impulsively I blurted in French, “Well, then, doesn’t 
one say, ‘How do you do?’” and I laughed. Smilingly he 
answered, “Exactly! How do you do?’ Amusedly I con- 
tinued, ‘I believe that you are Maitre Debussy,” to which 
he answered rather vehemently, “That, my dear sir, is in- 
disputable,” and continuing in his rather hesitating, tim- 
orous and almost petulant manner, he added, “And as | 
know that I am Claude Debussy, so do I know that you 

(Continued on page 7.) 
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CLOTHES PLAY IMPORTANT PART IN 
ARTIST’S CAREER, SAYS MME. TAFEL 








There have been many discussions as to whether clothes 
play any part in the career of an artist. Some professional 
people claim that art alone captivates the audience. <A 
large number, on the other hand, have shown that they 
believe the eye should be catered to as well as the ear, 
and they spare no expense in the selection of their ward- 
robes. 

To decide the question, the Musica Courier represen- 
tative sought out one who should know all about such 
things—Mme. Tafel, the maker of many an artistic 
creation. 

“Certainly, an artist is expected to look beautiful, 
well as to sing or play beautifully,” replied Mme, Tafel, i 
answer to the first question. “Perhaps, in years long since 
flown, the audience did not care whether an artist pleased 
the eye so long as the ear was satisfied. Today, however, 
great progress is being made in clothes. In fact, one 
might safely call it the ‘evolution of dress.’ | think you 
will realize that the singer’s appearance does play a very 
important part these days, Much depends upon the first 
impression she makes as she steps upon the stage. If she 
looks attractive, she puts her audience into a pleasant 
mood. Go to a New York recital any day and listen to the 
whispered remarks of your neighbors. Usually you'll hear 
some one say, ‘Doesn’t she look stunning?’ or if she 
doesn't come within that category, ‘I don’t think that gown 
is much, do you?’ .Clothes, you know, have been known 
to help many a newspaper critic in cases where the vocal 
equipment suffered. Last season there was a very amus- 
ing example of this. A certain singer made her debut in 
New York under very imposing circumstances. The next 
day a paper came out and devoted one line to her voice and 
twelve or more lines to her ‘marvelous frock.’ At least 
it was considered a good filler.” 

“In selecting the wardrobes of your customers, have 
you any set method?” asked the writer. 

“No,” replied Mme. Tafel. “I consider each person a 
differeat problem. The keynote of my success in my work 
might be based upon the fact that a woman’s character 
must be expressed in her clothes. That | always endeavor 
to do. For instance, I have one charnting opera singer, 
whose vivacity is her chief charm. Into her evening 
gowns I never fail to bring a corresponding dash of color. 
Put her more modest or sedate sister into a poppy-shaded 
gown and she would not do at all. The softer tones of 
gray and azure blue would emphasize her less compelling, 


but rather appealing, charms. I usually memorize a cus- 
tomer’s character and design her gowns accordingly. An 
interesting item might be the source of much of my in- 
spiration. There is a schedule of the birthstones and 
favorite flowers of the people born in the various months. 
Nine times out of ten, the color scheme of both applies 
most successfully to the people. It is the part of the 
artist—the professional woman, let us say—to delight her 
audience with her work. It is her dressmaker’s duty to 
satisfy their eyes. One reason for this is that so many 
artists are children when it comes to knowing what they 
want for an evening or afternoon frock. I don’t mean to 
insinuate that they do not know anything about dress, but 
that they don’t, as a rule, want to worry over the selection 
of clothes. If something goes wrong in the workroom, 
they will be the first to notice it. 

“My greatest happiness is seeing my customers perfectly 
turned out. One cannot make a success in any line of 
business—mine included—without real serious work, which 
means also many sleepless nights.” 

“Do you believe in freakish frocks for the artist?” was 
the next question the writer put to Mme. Tafel. 

“Not for the concert stage; there the artist has some- 
thing to give the audience. But on the light opera stage, 
freakish costumes make up in a measure for what the 
actress lacks. Sometimes you see a singer at a morning 
musicale or an afternoon affair attired in an evening 
gown. That, to my mind, is due to poor judgment. An- 
other matter of bad taste is the wearing of short skirts 
on the concert platform—especially when worn by a singer. 
Why? Because she stands the target of all eyes, and a 
short or badly hung skirt never fails to be noted.” 

Mme. Tafel believes in simplicity in lines, but richness 
of material. “The stage accentuates everything cheap,” 
says Mme. Tafel. “Besides, an artist to look well in black 
needs life. White demands a startling type. If one is 
fortunate enough to have beautiful black eyes and _ hair, 
the combination is remarkably effective and becoming. 
The washed-out type needs still another treatment. So 
you see the success of a designer of gowns, one who is 
mterested in her ‘victims’--as many customers really 
are—depends upon her own ability to scrutinize and dis- 
cover the individual’s good and poor points and to treat 
them in the best manner to effect a complete transforma- 
tion.” 





(Continued from page 6.) 

are Monsieur Arthur Hartmann.” He had not yet moved, 
ner did he offer to shake hands, but puffed his cigarette 
vio‘ently, while with half-closed eyes he studied me whim- 
sically. Highly amused, I said, “And so you are he 
who created Pelleas!’” “Sir,” he retorted, “it is so. 1 
did it—and ail alone.” “Bravo!” | ejaculated, “and I for 
one thank you, for to me you are the greatest artist since 
Wagner.” He silently lit a new cigarette from the stub 
of his old one, but never thought of offering me one. Yet 
what did it matter? I was in the room with Debussy, -~ 
what is more, I felt that he liked me; and as for myself, 

knew that I loved him. So I said quietly, * ‘I see that “ 
do not object to smoking.” “Oh, in that,” he replied with 
characteristic _— precision, “my dear sir, you are per- 
fectly right. I do not mind it in the least.” Whereupon 
1 lit one of my own cigarettes, and he laughed outright. 

“And now,” he said, “show me your transcription.” 

Looking into his eyes for a moment, before unlocking 
my violin box, I exclaimed, “What a pity you're not dead, 
for then I could publish my transcription just as it is! 
But now I have to show it to you and you'll not like it. 
Indeed, no, for I] have changed some of your things. For 
instance, at one place, | introduce a G sharp major chord 
against your E major, and you doubtless know that these 
tonalities are not very affectionately related to each other. 
But really, I could not do otherwise, for the violin is such 
a confoundedly exacting animal, and as long as I stick to 
her I want to do the best by her that I can!” His answer 
was illuminating. “Monsieur,” he said, “I do not know 
you and I have never heard you play, but I have a peculiar 
feeling that your ideas will not displease me. Kindly 
play it for me.” 

Timorously | started, while he placed himself at the 
piano. We played it through without a stop, and when 
[ got to the end his only comment was a short “Once 
more.” Thus I continued five times, and then stared at 
him, my heart in my mouth, Silently he held out his hand. 
“My friend, it is excellent. I prefer it now to my song, 
and I shall see that it is printed. There is only one point, 
if you will permit me to comment on it. You have here 
kept my ideas in the piano part and put your own into the 
violin. Permit me to change this so that you become the 
piano and I the violin, and we will thus be more,” and he 
finished the sentence by intertwining his fingers, meaning 
to indicate a still greater union. 


Further Accord 


Three years ago I published my transcription of Ole 
Olsen’s famous piano piece, “Papillons.”» That I ‘occasion- 
ally changed the text of his melodic figuration, is by now 
assumed. It is, however, nearer the truth to say that | 
wrote a piano piece and fitted the violin part to it. I ap- 
proached Olsen in the same manner, this time address- 
ing him several thousand miles apart, and hoped that at 
least he could forgive me for what I had done, His an- 
swer was as gratifying as it was surprising. The Nor- 
wegian composer turned into a German poet and sent me 
the following lines : 

Meister Hartmann! 
In Schmeterling’s Reigen, 
Du darfst dich zeigen, 
Ich seh’ wie es klingt— 
Ich hoer’ wie es singt— 
Hier giebt’s kein Schwanken, 
-—Ich kann nur danken— 
SALVE MAESTRO! 
Ove OLSEN. 

And these confirm my statement that a transcription 

can attain the dignity of a work of art and is only then 


a true re-creation if two personalities become blended in 
the achievement of a single purpose. 


Max Rosen With Philharmonic, January 12 


At the eighth concert of the New York Philharmonic 
Society’s Friday subscription series, on January 11, at 
Carnegic Hall, New York, Conductor Stransky will open 
the performance with a revival of Anton Bruckner’s fifth 
symphony in B major. Following the Delius idyll, “In a 
Summer Garden,” with which the second half of the pro 
gram opens, Alfred Megerlin, the Belgian concertmaster 
of the Philharmonic, will play the Saint-Saéns violin 
concerto, No. 3, in B minor. The concert will conclude 
with Berlioz’s Hungarian march. 

The American debut of the young violinist, Max Rosen, 
fellow pupil of Jascha Heifetz under Leopold Auer, will 
be the feature of the society’s concert on Saturday even 
ing, January 12, at Carnegie Hall. The violinist will 
heard in the Goldmark concerto as the opening number 
of the second half of the program; and as the last num- 
ber of the concert he will play the Chopin-Auer nocturne 
and the Paganini-Auer caprice, No. 24, with piano accom- 
paniment. The orchestral numbers selected by Conductor 
Stransky include the second symphony of Brahms, with 
which the concert opens, and Liszt’s tone poem, “Tasso.” 

A special Tschaikowsky-Wagner program which in- 
cludes the “Pathetique” symphony and several Wagner 
selections, will be presented by the society at an extra 
matinée performance on Saturday afternoon, January 10, 
at 3 o'clock, in Carnegie Hall. 

Anna Case, soprano, will be the soloist at the third 
Brooklyn concert on Sunday, January 13, and the Bach 
Festival Choir, of Bethlehem, Pa., will appear with the 
orchestra on Saturday evening, January 26. 


May Peterson’s Between-Opera Engagements 


The Young Women’s Club, of East Orange, N. J., had 
engaged Julia Culp for this season, but owing to that 
singer's failure to return from the other side, arrangements 
have beeh made to have instead May Peterson, of the Met 
ropolitan Opera Company. Miss Peterson will give a re 
cital at the club, under the patronage of a number of promi 
nent people of East Orange and environs on February 15 

Miss reereon made a special trip to her native city. 
Oshkosh, Wis., between two Metropolitan Opera appear 
ances recently to appear at a special benefit concert there 
for a lecal war charity, and succeeded in increasing the 
charity’s fund by a tidy sum. 

Other concert engagements which Miss Peterson has been 
able to fill between operatic appearances were at Troy, 
Holyoke, Westfield, Pittsburgh, Wilkesbarre and Easton. 
On January 10, Miss Peterson _ be heard with the 
Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, and 
on February 5 as soloist with the Mendelssohn Glee Club 
at Carnegie Hall. Later in the season she will sing at 
Boston, Baltimore, Altoona, Cincinnati, Des Moines, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis and Chicago. A spring tour will follow 
through Oklahoma and ‘Texas, where her many return en 
gagements insure her a repetition of the successes she won 
there last spring. 


Kreisler—Bolton—Namara 


Fritz Kreisler and Guy Bolton (the librettist) are col- 
laborating on a new musical come dy in which Marguerite 
Namara is to be the star. 








ALTHOUSE 


IN 
Trio of Successes 
AT 
Metropolitan Opera House 





In “BUTTERFLY” 
MR. AL Bh ry SE WINS IN TENOR ROLE IN 
[ADAME BUTTERFLY 


His is a full, resonant voice capable of carrying a big 
dramatic aria to a thrilling climax or of doing delicate light 
singing. The tone is of beautiful quality Ile gave an ad 
muirable performance New York Herald 





In “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA" 


In dramatic fire he was compelling and wonderfully earn 
est. The clarity and the beauty of his tones lent distinction 
to each episode and in the duet he was superb,—Philadelphia 
Record 





In “TOSCA” 
He sang the role with intelligence, much beauty of tone 
and dramatic directness.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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the widow and her children. Elizabeth takes refuge in a hospital 
which she has founded in her prosperity, passing her days in min 
istering to the wants of the poor and afflicted, till at last death 
claims her, the closing picture of the opera being her apotheosis 

lo this, Liszt wrote a score which he completed in the 
year 1862, though it was not produced until 1869 on the 
occasion of a festival commemorating the founding, and in 
honor of the restoration of the Wartburg. (There is, by 
a lovely and faithful picture of the distant Wart 


the \ 
ie way 
which makes one who 


burg in Mr. Urban’s second scene, 
knows the locality feel almost as if he were there, so true 
and its atmosphere reproduced.) To the 
fed on highly seasoned and highly spiced 
musical diet, the music as a whole, though showing many 
seems rather tame, and before the evening is 
over frankly boresome, Undoubtedly the work is more 
effective in its original form as an oratorio, where its 
heauties may be listened to as absolute music and not de 
tracted from by the lack of action on the stage, which 
produces in the listener that nervous state consequent 
upon waiting for something to occur which never doe; 
happen, It is not necessary here to go into the matter of 
the musical relations and interdependence of Wagner and 
Liszt. Those who believe that the immortal Richard was 
in many ways indebted to the great Franz in the begin- 
ning. must at least admit that the former had outstripped 
the latter long before this time. “Saint Elizabeth” was 
completed three years later than “Tristan,” and produced 
four years later than that work, yet Liszt, even at that 
time, had fallen far behind Wagner in the development 
of his art. Of course, the talent for composing of the 
Hungarian composer never approaches that of the Saxon, 
strange that Liszt, who must have been well ac 
quainted with both “Tristan” and the “Meistersinger” 
before his own work was produced, should have stuck 
closely to the older idiom. Such Wagner as there is in it 
reminds one rather of the “Lohengrin,” or the “Flying 
Dutchman,” than of the later works. The clothes in which 
the musical ideas of Liszt are dressed are always much 
finer than the ideas themselves, and this is as true of 
Saint Elizabeth” as of his other works. There are some 
beautiful choruses and an occasional beautiful solo—Saint 
Elizabeth's long monologue in the forest in the third act, 
the highest musical point attained in the whole 
work-—but on the whole the music is lacking in any in- 
trinsic life which could make it interesting to us today. 
rhe lack of real life in the music, coupled with the entire 
creates an equal lack of interest on the 
which is apt to develop into genuine 


is the landscape 
modern taste, 


beauties 


but it is 


ior instance, 


lack of action, 
part of the auditor, 


boredom before the end of the evening. Mr. Bodanzky, 
referring to his adaptation, speaks of “the innumerable 
beauties of this peculiarly modern work.” There are 


beauties indeed, but innumerable they are not, and it is 
hard to sense the “modernity” of the work. Indeed, one 
can only wonder why so moribund a thing has been res 
urrected at so large an expense when the same time and 
effort devoted to the production of one of Wagner’s works 
in English would have produced so much more satisfactory 
results, The musician may interest himself in certain re- 
flections and certain foreshadowings which creep into the 
music from time to time; for instance, one imagines that 
the well known duet in the third act of “Thats” would 
never have been written, had it not been for the duet be 
tween Ludwig and Elizabeth in the second act of “Saint 
Elizabeth ;” but for the lay hearer the interminable stretch 
of colorless melody and generally pointless rhythm is most 
uninteresting 


Sung in English 


\ccording to the original plans, “Saint Elizabeth” was to 
he the “German” novelty of the present season. Pre- 
sumably, choice fell upon it because of its more or less 
neutral origin, as the work of a long dead Hungarian. 
At least, it would be hard to find any other reason for 
selecting a work never intended for the stage, a work 
principally of interest today only for its place in the his- 
musical development. The Musica. Courter, 
work and its history, protested against the 
waste of time energy and money involved in its produc- 
tion, elements which, if devoted to the preparation in 
English of some work of Richard Wagner's would have 
brought forth something really worth while. This paper's 
estimate of public interest in “Saint Elizabeth” was more 
than confirmed by the fact that even the first performance 
attracted but the smallest audience that the Metropolitan 
has seen this season, 


tory of 
knowing the 


Photos by White, New York. 


(Left) Florence Easton as St. Elizabeth, 


FIGURES FROM THE METROPOLITAN OPERA PRODUCTION OF LISZT’S 
and Clarence Whitehill. (Center) Margaret Matzenauer as Landgravine Sophie; (right) Clarence Whitehill as her son, the Landgrave, leaving fer the Crusades. 


COURIER 


But to resume. When German opera in German was 
thrown overboard by the Metropolitan directors, it was de- 
cided to do “Saint Elizabeth” in English, probably because 
of the money already spent for scenery and costumes. 
The result was a happy one. Other operas have been 
sung in English at the Metropolitan, but never has the 
English language been so well sung as by last night’s cast, 
especially by Florence Easton and Clarence Whitehill, 
experts in the art. It was a revelation of the possibilities 
of English as a singing language. One hearing of “Saint 
Klizabeth” will convince the most skeptic of the effective- 
ness of opera in English, when sung by competent artists. 


MUSICAL 
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FLORENCE 


As she appears in the name part of Liszt's “‘S 


EASTON, 
St. Elizabeth.” 


ULAULLELLLLLLLLLLLELL LLC Me 


And the choral shouts of “God-d vills-s it! God-d vills-s-s 
it!” were a spark of joy in the prevailing gloomy and 
humorless atmosphere. 


The Artists 


Saint Elizabeth herself is, to use a colloquialism, the 
whole show. On her shoulders falls the whole burden of 
the solo work, and no better shoulders could have been 
found to bear it than those of Florence Easton. As 
stated at the beginning of this article, it was an exhibition 
of finished artistic work, both from the vocal and dramatic 
standpoints, that has not been excelled on the Metropoli- 
tan stage for many years past, if ever. Miss Easton has 
a warm, pure, sympathetic soprano voice, particularly 
adapted to this class of roles, and her singing deserves 
the adjective superb. She rose to truly great heights in 
the scene of the miracle of roses and in that preceding her 
death, musically the best part of the opera. With this 
performance, Miss’ Easton has definitely established the 
fact that she ranks with any prima donna of the Metro- 
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It is to be hoped that her splendid ability 


politan forces. 
has a more 


will next be employed for some role which 
permanent value than Saint Elizabeth. 

Clarence Whitehill, as the Landgrave, was a worthy 
companion. His singing of English was, as it always is, 
a real delight. He was in good voice and made a manly, 
dignified figure. Especially fine was the duet between him 
and Miss Easton in the second scene. One regretted only 
that the story removed him from view before the work 
was half over, Margaret Matzenauer made a striking 
figure in the two scenes in which she was merely a part of 
the picture and sang with splendid power and dramatic 
force and with excellent handling of English in the one 
scene in which she was an active participant. Carl Schler 
gel and Robert Leonhardt—who has suddenly become 
metamorphosed into plain Robert Leonard—sang effect- 
ively the very little which fell to their lot. Basil Ruys- 
dael sang so well and acted with such vigor in the open- 
ing scene that one regretted the plot took him—with all 
his colleagues—out of the picture so soon. Constanze 
Bitter! and Margarete Belleri, drafted from the chorus, 
acted effectively and sang their two lines apiece in clean 
English, as the young Elizabeth and boy Ludwig of the 
prologue. Liszt, by the way, intended these two tiny roles 
to be sung by real children, in which case the effect is 
quite different. 


Chorus and Orchestra 


After Saint Elizabeth, the longest singing role falls to 
the chorus. Giulio Setti, chorusmaster, had drilled his 
forces splendidly and well deserved to appear before the 
curtain, as he did, and receive the applause with Ordynski 
and the artists. There was a great deal of beautiful 
chorus singing. Especially in the scene of Elizabeth’s 
death and the following apotheosis was the choral music 
effective in creating an appropriate atmosphere. Artur 
Bodanzky, who was heart and soul in the work, led every- 
thing with a firm, authoritative hand. No detail of the 
music, on the stage or in the pit, escaped his loving atten- 
tion. But even Bodanzky at his best—as he was—cannot 
put new flesh on an old skeleton nor new vitality into the 
cold, undramatic, lifeless measures of Liszt. The long 
orchestral prelude, with its tiresome repetition of unim- 
portant phrases in a slow 6/4 rhythm, puts a quencher on 
the musical interest in the very beginning. 

To sum up, as a production, “Saint Elizabeth” equals 
anything the Metropolitan has done under Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza; but as a medium of public entertainment—and, 
after all, the primary object of any stage performance is 
to entertain the public—the value of the gaod abbé’s ora- 
torio is negligible. For which fact Liszt himself is the 
last person to be blamed. He never intended the work for 
the stage. 

The audience did not fail to award Miss Easton and 
the other artists proper recognition for their work: Josef 
Urban, too, must have felt pleased at the spontaneous 
applause which greeted a number of his beautiful scenes 
as they were revealed. 


“Marouf,” Monday, December 31 


“Marouf,” the Rabaud spectacular opera from the Paris 
Opéra-Comique, was presented for the second time with the 
same cast as at the premiére, headed by Frances Alda and 
Giuseppe de Luca. There was a large audience present 
which showed no more enthusiasm over the work than 
had been evineed at the previous performance. The same 
lovely stage pictures framed much good singing and act- 
ing on the part of Alda and de Luca, those superb artists. 
Of equal value with them were Leon Rothier and Thomas 
Chalmers. Rosina Galli was a striking figure and im- 
portant asset as leader of the ballet. Mr. Monteux con- 
ducted the smoothly flowing score with practised hand, 


“Madame Butterfly,” Tuesday (Matinee), January 1 


A tearful, rather than a cheerful, New Year’s Day was 
spent by a large audience which wept over Cio Cio San’s 
imaginary wrongs and sufferings, and palpitated to the 
very sentimental musical measures with which Puccini has 
illustrated his story of ever trusting women and ever 
wicked man. Geraldine Farrar presented her now famous 
and irreproachable Butterfly version and she wrung tribute 
from her hearers through the poignancy of her acting and 
singing. Paul Althouse, the Pinkerton, rose nobly to his 
opportunity and contributed his finely rounded voice and 
warmly colored singing to the scenes in which he figured. 
Thomas Chalmers was the Sharpless and reminded the 
audience that the role was written for a baritone and not 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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CHICAGO HEARS WORLD PREMIERE 
OF NEVIN’S “DAUGHTER OF THE FOREST” 
Opera, in One Act, a Good Curtain Raiser—Peralta, Vix, Lamont and Godfrey 


Principals—“Ernani” Revived With Crimi in the Name Part—Evelyn 
Parnell Makes Debut in “Traviata”—Other Operas 





“The Jewels of the Madonna,” Thursday, January 3 


“The Jewels of the Madonna” was given with thé 
same cast which has appeared in that opera on previous 
occasions. Rosa Raisa, who has found new possibili- 
ties in the part of Maliella, sang mega and won 
vociferous and well deserved applause. Giulio Crimi 
voiced superbly the role of Gennaro, and Giacomo Ri- 
mini was a handsome and effective Rafaele. The re- 
vival, with such a trio, approached perfection, as Raisa, 
Crimi and Rimini help each other to make their roles 
realistic and plausible. Charlier conducted. 

“Carmen,” Friday, January 4 

Mary Garden, the Scotch-American actress-singer, 
was given a royal welcome upon her first appearance 
in “Carmen,” and again at the close of the opening act 
and after the third act, when she was recalled innumer- 
able times. The role of Don Jose, in which Lucien 
Muratore was to have appeared, was given to Dalmores, 
as Muratore was still suffering from a cold. Baklanoff 
won an overwhelming success as Escamillo, especially 
in the “Toreador” song. Miss Sharlow was excellent 
as Micaela. Jeska Swartz, as Mercedes, did the best 
singing of the night, and Nicolay was a capital Don 
Cairo. Desire Defrere, Gustav Huberdeau and Octave 
Dua, in their respective roles, were excellent. 

A special word of praise is also due Annetta Pelucchi, 
the premiére danseuse, and to Charlier, who conducted. 


“Ernani,” Saturday (Matinee), December 29 

“Ernani” was revived by General Director Campanini 
for the Italian baritone, Riccardo Stracciari. 

Seventy-three years have elapsed since this Verdi opera 
was first performed at Venice, and only a few of those 
present at the revival here ever had heard it before. For 
this reason, “Ernani” should be treated as a novelty of the 
present season. 

The old opera needed the remarkable ensemble put to- 
gether by Campanini, as the music which thrilled our an- 
cestors sounds thin and commonplace to modern ears. 
While the plot is interesting, the work as a whole is tire- 
some, if not boring. 

Riccardo Stracciari proved beyond a doubt that, besides 
being the possessor of one of the most remarkable voices 
ever heard at the Auditorium, he also is a serious student. 
His portrayal suggested deep study and many visits to 
European museums, as his costuming was authentic; indeed, 
ne 
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“Daughter of the Forest” and “Le Jongleur” (Matinee), 
January 5 
The Chicago Opera Association gave Arthur Nevin’s 
new work, “Daughter of the Forest,” its world premiére 
on Saturday afternoon, January 5. The libretto is by 
Randolph Hartley. The authors have undertaken the 
dificult and somewhat delicate task of presenting 
through the medium of a one act music-drama a psycho- 
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MR. AND MRS. RICCARDO STRACCIARI, 
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in the third act, he seemed to be Don Carlos stepping from 
the frame. Stracciari is a great artist—one who under- 
stands the art of bel canto—and stage routine has no 
secrets from him. He won a triumph in this part, in which 
he will be heard again next week 

Giulio Crimi was a handsome and rich voiced Ernani. 
Since the beginning of the season, this sterling artist has 
been given many opportunities, and he has won the favor 
of the audience on each occasion. Today he is recognized 
as one of the most popular members of the company. En- 
dowed by nature with a voice of great power and beau- 
tiful quality, Crimi knows how to use it to the best ad- 
vantage, and the results he has obtained since last season 
are almost unbelievable. Histrionically, too, Crimi has 
made big strides in his art, so that now he fully satisfies 
his public. Francesca Peralta, one of the most promising 
sopranos in the company, was the Elvira. The young 
artist has been heard in various roles, and always has 
satisfied her hearers. There is no better proof of the 
worth of an artist. Vittorio Arimondi, a stentorian Don 
Silva, was a bright spot all through the opera, and he won 
the genuine admiration of the large assemblage. Con- 
stantin Nicolay in the minor role of Iago—a part far too 
small for this artist’s talent—as usual gave a splendid 
account of himself. Diana Bonnar was an attractive Gio- 
vanno, Paltrinieri, who sang a la Nadal, was the Riccardo, 

Sturani conducted as though he found new beauties in 
the score. 

“Aida,” Sunday, December 30 


A large and enthusiastic audience was on hand at the 
repetition of “Aida,” which was given with the same art- 
ists heard previously. Raisa, in the title role, once more 
covered herself with glory. Crimi, in splendid voice, was 
Rhadames, and that sterling baritone, Rimini, gave an ad- 
mirable portrayal of Amonasro. Arimondi was a majestic 
King, and Goddard gave full satisfaction as the High 
Priest. Sturani’s reading of the score was illuminating. 
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“Lakme,” Monday, December 31 


On New Year’s Eve a sold out house was on hand to 
listen to another Lap weg of “Lakme,” given with a 
star cast, including Galli-Curci in the title role, Muratore 
as Gerald, Baklanoff as Nilakantha, Alfred Maguenat as 
Frederick, and Marguerite Buckler as Ellen. The prin = 
cipals were enthusiastically received by the audience, and ~ 
the performance was the best patronized of the old year. 
Charlier was again at the conductor’s desk. 


“Ernani,” Tuesday, January 1 


“Ernani” brought forth once more the favorites, Crimi, 
Stracciari, Peralta, Arimondi and Nicolay. Sturani con- 


ducted. 





“Isabeau,” Wednesday, January 2 


“Isabeau” was repeated with the splendid cast heard at 
previous performances, headed by Raisa in the title role, 
and Crimi, Rimini, Maguenat and Nicolay in their re- 
spective parts. Sturani conducted. 
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logical, rather than a physical, tragedy. The characters 
concerned are a father, his daughter and her lover. 
They are simple folk, knowing far more of nature than 
of mankind. The father, a woodman, has been both a 
father anda mother to his young daughter, who reaches 
womanhood as innocent as the proverbial babe in the 
wood, and probably for that reason approaches mother- 
hood unsanctified by church or state. Her lover, who 
also has been educated by Dame Nature, likewise 
knows little of the psychological side of life. As the 
action takes place in 1861, during the Civil War, he 
takes leave of the daughter of the forest at the call of 
the drum, who only then realizes that something ab- 
normal is taking place. Her lover, having a presenti- 
ment of the unforeseen danger hovering over his be- 
loved, wavers between two duties. Her father urges 
the young lover to join his regiment and fight for the 
Cause. Left alone, the distracted d: uughter finds escape 
for her shame in suicide. After leaving the hut, the 
young lover, overtaken by remorse, returns to his love, 
only to find her dead. In despair, he too tries to kill 
himself, when again the father interferes and tells him 
to seek an honorable death on the battlefield. 

The little opera is divided into three pictures, in 
which are disclosed the interior of the woodman’s hut 
and a clearing in the nearby forest. The action takes 
poser Nevin, who directed his work superbly, was re 
in a northern woodland in America. 

Arthur Nevin set this one act music-drama beauti- 
fully, and, though there are no sustained melodies in 
the score the music is tuneful and agreeable. Further- 
more, Nevin’s opera is Original, his music colorful and 
at times inspiring. Like Hadley’s work the main de- 
fect is his lack of understanding of the human voice. 
The little opera was well received and the soldier-com- 
poser Nevin, who superbly directed his work, was re- 
called several times at the conclusion to bow acknowl- 
edgment. 

Francesca Peralta was excellent in the title role, and 
Forrest Lamont sang agreeably the part of the lover. 
James Goddard gave a good account of himself as the 
father, and he is to be congratulated upon his excellent 
diction. 

“The Daughter of the Forest” is an interesting opera, 
which, as a curtain raiser, should remain in the reper- 
toire. 

Following the presentation of “The Daughter of the 
Forest,” “The Jongleur” was given with the same cast 
heard previously. Genevieve Vix sang gloriously the 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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A NEW AMERICAN OPERA IN ONE ACT 
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ARTHUR NEVIN, 
Composer of “A Daughter of the Forest,” and the principals in the Chicago Opera Association’s production of this work. 
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W. HENRI ZAY LOCATES IN NEW YORK 


Advocates Singing “On the Timbre” 


W. Henri Zay, who recently returned to America after 
twenty years abroad, during most of which time he taught 
in London, has established a handsome New York studio 
at 50 West Sixty-seventh street. His experience in every 
phase of the vocal art, his opportunities to hear all the 
vreat singers many times, and his bringing to the under 
tanding of the singer’s art a highly trained, scientific, 
inalytical mind and a disciplined psychic understanding, 

ive resulted in a vocal method which is thoroughly ex 

ined in his new book, “The Practical Psychology of 





just published by G. Schirmer 


and Life,” 
Zay observed 


In the different art centers of Europe, M1 


the multitude of so called methods, and the lamentable 
results produced among the crowds of serious and ambi 
tious students Che eager discussion of the various meth- 


ods and teachers " he says, 


to find the 


was sometimes fast and furious, 


and right method and teacher was the purpose 


of all. Jt was generally agreed among them that the art 
f singing ‘on the timbre’ (‘sur le timbre’) was to be ac- 
quired, It was agreed that all the great artists sang ‘on 
the timbre.’ Bonci, Caruso, Chaliapine, Journet, Whitehill, 
Mime ordica and Camille Laudi were shining examples 
of the art The confusion among the — students 
urose from the different methods of trying to ar 
rive at what all agreed was the right thing, or rather 
it was the lack of method, for nothing can be called a 
method when satisfactory results are obtained among less 
than one per cent. of the pupils. In fact, the results were 
absolutely*tragic; hundreds came home with ruined voices 
and purses, and instead of a career in opera or concert 
vere forced to set up as a teacher for a living—and teach 
ing what? 

Of course there was much lack of discrimination,” con 
tinued Mr. Zay. “Many studied with teachers whose sole 
qualification was the ability to pose with one hand on the 


heart, roll the eyes in eestasy, toss a kiss into the air with 
and exclaim, ‘Ah! ze bel canto.’ 


to find a positive method of reaching the 


the other 


1 cle 


hand, 


termibes 


goal tor 
sults would be 


they did, and I 
their methods intuitively, had analyzed sufficiently for their 
own needs, but not enough to impart what they were doing 
to others 
energies, 
duction, and gave the quality to the voice which is gener- 
ally thought of as the operatic timbre. 


America 
with the 
french say, 
should he 
breath properly controlled. 


arose 
placing of the tone 
and never will be. 


and developed by proper breath control, 
sustained the 
of the nervous and emotional energies; 
was directed to the proper resonance cavities, not by tricks 


the art of bel 
of this improvement, and though in Par, 
the worst teaching in the world, the leaven of the idea of 
singing 
Those who imagine that the bel canto of a hundred years 
ago is superior to the best art of today are very restricted 
in their outlook; i 
in music or humanity, 
dle which passed as opera then any more than a full grown 
man could be delighted with a baby’s rattle. 
nothing of the dramatic in opera, and the great point for 
singers is that there was no demand or need for diction. 
A pretty tone was all that was required; 
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which every student was striving, so that the re- 
100 per cent. instead of I. : 
“I found oa the great singers could not explain what 


also found out why. They had arrived at 


I found they were unconsciously using psychic 
which influenced the whole technic of voice pro- 


is an expression not much known in 
free, floating, full-throated voice, 
full of overtone, ringing as the 
’ yet deep and full as a tone 
‘avities are used, and the 


timbre’ 
It means the 
forward ring, 
‘dans le masque, 
when all the resonance 


*'On the 


“The confusion of the crowds of teachers and students 
from trying to get this effect by purely physical 
It can’t be done, never has been done, 


“I found that these psychic energies could be discovered 
which not only 
but permitted and encouraged the use 
then when fhe tone 


tone, 


result is 


of the jaw or tongue, but by proper diction, the 
the pol desired operatic timbre which all the great sing 
ers have. 

“Singing ‘on the timbre’ is the modern development of 


To the French belongs the credit 
one finds much of 


canto 


‘on the timbre’ is ever at work in the rank and file. 


must think that there is no progress 
We could not stand the inane twad- 


they 


There was 


the words were 
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unimportant. The human race has developed since then, 
and with it, dramatic expression, and consequently the need 
for a voice production that will permit the singer to pro- 
nounce the words without loss of tone or quality ; this was 
solved by the French by singing and pronouncing more 
forward and upward, ‘dans le masque,’ or ‘on the timbre.’ 
It arose from absolute necessity. 

“Singing ‘on the timbre’ includes bel canto and the art 
of breathing, and everything good which has gone before 
it. Caruso himself, after singing for some years in opera, 
changed to the French method of singing ‘on the timbre,’ 
and the change, which required several years, made his 
marvelous voice even more beautiful in quality. Chalia- 
pine when last in London, singing in Russian operas, was 
pronounced the greatest dramatic artist ever seen on any 
stage, operatic or dramatic, and the sheer beauty of his 
every tone could never have been equaled by any singer 
of the old school. Every tone was ‘on the timbre.’ 

“Art is progression; tradition should guide, but not 
fetter us, and while | I admire the old I prefer the modern, 
just as I would prefer having my portrait painted by Sar- 
geant rather than by Raphael, if he werealive. Startling? No. 
If you say Michael Angelo, it would be different, for he 
was before his time, and like the musician Gluck, went 
to Nature to be taught, instead of copying the traditions 
and mannerisms of the period. 

“To keep up with the progress in modern art, one must 
develop the psychic powers as well as the intellect, and it 














W. HENRI ZAY, 


Author of “The Practical Psychology of Voice 
and of Life.’ 
is the combination of these forces with the physical, so 


motive power, 
psychology, 


that their action is concentrated into one 
which constitutes the science of practical 
which is explained in detail in my book. 

“It is the training of the hody to a technic that will ex- 
press spontaneously the spirit within. Then the domi- 
nating force of the ego can play on this body instrument 
and express itself through the voice, making the right tones, 
on the features, making the right expression; and on the 
whole body, making the right action. This is spontaneous 
expression, but in order to arrive at it one must do much 
properly directed thinking and practice of proper exer- 
cises, 

“Singing ‘on the timbre’ joins the registers automatically, 
and makes real diction possible not half pronounced 
words, but fully pronounced, giving full value to the differ- 
ent vowels, and thus creating a continuous variety of 














values, gave a recital in 


audience 


Aeolian Hall before a large 
Her program was varied, 


ARRIET FOSTER’S Acolian Hall Recital a Marked Success 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


New York Morning Sun: of the many schools were well arranged, and they New York Tribune: 
Mrs. Foster disclosed a voice of excellent quality, were sung excellently. Mrs. Foster’s voice is naturally ample and of 
capecially in the medium, where it had a strong a good quality. 2 
‘ duality of timbr a f ; ‘ P 
in livi vali y imore, mellow and full New York Evening Sun: 
Mrs. Foster’s voice is best in its middle register; New York Evening World: 
New York Morning Telegraph: and indeed it is full, here, or a richness and mel She has a good stage presence and she sings with 
With a voice of unusual range for the recital lowness which are quite unique. musical taste and interpretive intelligence. 
platform she used it to excellent advantage. Besides _— 
singing with great fullness of tone, she interpreted i 
the. text of ter ONS "charming effect. Mrs. . New York American: . New York Herald: 
Foster's audience found much to delight them in Harriet Foster has a voice of considerable vol Mrs. Foster is a mezzo-contralto whose beauty 
all her numbers ume, range and beauty. In those examples of the made an immediate appeal to the aesthetic sensibil- 
oa ’ older school she phrased commendably, disposed of _ ities of her audience and stood her in good stead 
; the difficult and showy passages with consummate in winning their approval. 
New York Globe: ease, and proved herself the possessor of good 
The singer made an excellent impression upon method and expression, 
the audience and in the middle register especially Brooklyn Eagle: 
her tone was of exceptional quality TS Mrs. Foster wre a program of unusual 
. , Mrs. s 2 1ally inter- 
a " cased York Evening — Telegram: . ae a _— ane and humor in the “Rag 
Mrs. Foster was in rare voice, ‘ er icker” and in other French songs by Lefebvre and 
i Now York Morning World: eee { rendition of Scarlatti’s “Se florindo e fedele” Vuillermoz gave charming French color, with which 
arriet Foster, a mezzo-soprano of discriminating brought out excellently the vocal fluctuation, the “The Cradles” contrasted impressively. Songs by 
musical taste and a keen sense of interpretative timbre and purity of her softer tones. In this Dorothy Herbert made pleasant records. “Wander- 


the compositions nic. Her folksongs were especially well re 


and other numbers she displayed a remarkable tech. 


ing Along” was and 


of tone. 


given with rhythm buoyancy 


ceived. 
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sound, instead of the monotonous one tone effect generally 
heard. Unless one sings ‘on the timbre’ real French dic- 
tion is impossible; that is why it is almost never heard in 
New York recitals. Singing ‘on the timbre’ also makes 
easy, beautiful phrasing possible. 

“Mechanical and psychic technic should be developed to- 
gether, and the psychic with understanding. They leave to 
chance a thing which develops analytical and_ intuitive 
powers, poetic fancy, the power to create atmosphere, and 
express nobility, All this is the science of practical psy- 
chology, and the growth of one’s art comes from ever 
growing grace from within; the spirit which is the ani- 
mating force behind the voice can reveal itself sponta- 
neously, and one then truly becomes a re-creative artist.” 


Werrenrath Touring from Coast to Coast 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, whose consummate art 
has placed him in the first rank of concert singers, is 
making his first Pacific Coast tour. Known only to the 
Coast through his many and varied talking machine rec- 
ords, Mr. Werrenrath started on this tour January 2, going 
South, where he made his first appearance in a joint 
recital in Norfolk, Va., on January 3. Continuing South, 
West and North, he will _— to New York City, March 
26, fer a recital at New York University, two days prior 
to his appearance at Carnegie Hall, New York, in the 
3ach “Passion” with the New York Oratorio Society. 

Mr. Werrenrath’s services haye been so much in de- 
mand and so many engagements have been added to this 
tour as originally planned, that the baritone has been 
forced to cancel two New York appearances at Aeolian 
Hall, scheduled for January 7 and March 15. From this 
first appearance on January 3, until the last week in 
March, the baritone will fill thirty engagements already 
booked and, according to his managers, possibly more that 
are pending, so that the usual Werrenrath concert-goers 
who had hoped for his six New York appearances will 
have to be satisfied with the four, the fall recital of Octo- 
her 24, the one announced at New York University March 





REINALD WERRENRATH, 


Baritone 


26, the appearance with the New York Oratorio Society 
at Carnegie Hall, March 28, and the spring concert of the 
New York University Glee Club. 


From Norfolk, Va. Mr. Werrenrath went to Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., for a recital, January 9, and then to St. 
Louis, Mo., January 11 and 12, to sing with the St. Louis 


After that he appears in Dallas, Tex.; Phoe 
January 18; January 22, in Long Beach, Cal: 
Serkeley, Cal.; the 25th, in Sacramento, Cal. ; 
the 28th, in Fresno, Cal.; the 31st, in Los Angeles, Cal. ; 
February 1, in Santa Barbara, Cal., and twice, tena 
7 and 10, he will be heard with the Minneapolis Sym 
phony Orchestra in San Francisco. February 12, he gives 
a recital in Tacoma, Wash.; February 14, in Portland, 
Ore.; February 16, in Spokane, Wash.; February 19, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and on February 21 is singing with the 
Denver Philharmonic in Denver, Colo. A recital in Kan- 
sas City, February 26, follows this; one in Marion, Ohio, 
March 7: a joint recital with Anna Case in Milwaukee, 
Wis., on March 8. Other recitals are in Jackson, Mich., 
March 19; Erie, Pa., March 21; Flint, Mich., March 22, 
and the two New York appearances, March 26 and 28. 
Mr. Werrenrath’s first tour this season lasted ten weeks, 
during which time he sang in twenty-five concerts. He 
was obliged to curtail this trip in order to fill engage- 
ments in the East and to fulfill his contract for records, 
Mr. Werrenrath was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., thirty- 
four years ago. His father was the Danish tenor, George 
Werrenrath, distinguished a generation ago both on the 
operatic and concert stage in America. Brought up amid 
sapere surroundings and receiving the benefits of his 
father’s training and knowledge, he was, upon electing a 

vocal career, richly endowed with artistic attributes. 

In 1go7 Mr. Werrenrath made his first important public 
appearance atthe Worcester (Mass.) Festival. Prior to 
this he had attracted attention as a choir singer in Brook- 
lyn and through his musical activities at his alma mater, 
New York University, from which he was graduated in 
1905. His success at the famous New England festival 
at once stamped him as an artist of rich promise, and he 
has since that first occasion appeared there four times, 


Orchestra. 
nix, Ariz., 
the 24th, in 
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creating in 1913 the leading baritone role in Pierné’s “St. 
Francis” at its American premiére, 

It was also in 1907 that the young singer formally en- 
tered the recital field, which his gifts were promptly 
recognized. Many music clubs in the Eastern and Central 
States pride themselves upon having * ‘introduced Werren- 
rath” to their audiences at the time this artist was first 
bidding for public favor, for he more than met expec- 
tations, and in the succeeding years his increasing repu 
tation has reflected credit upon them. The oratorio field 
offered brilliant opportunities for a baritone of such fine 
musicianship, and Mr. Werrenrath was early singled out 
as a soloist who possessed a voice of great beauty, coupled 
with fine intelligence, poise and unusual resource. To 
enumerate the choral societies with which he has appeared 
would be to list practically all the leading ones in the 


East and Middle West. 


San Carlo Singers in Denver 

Che week’s offering of Italian opera by the San Carlo 
Opera Company, now playing in Denver, was brilliantly 
successful. “Rigoletto,” the first opera, was entirely under 
Robert Slack’s management, and holders of season tickets 
to his artist series were entitled to seats. The operas fol- 
lowing “Rigoletto” were under the joint management of 
Mr. Slack and the Denver Press Club, and included “Pag 
liacci,” “Cavalleria,” “Traviata,” “Tales of Hoffman” and 
“Trovatore.” 

The San Carlo Opera now is the only traveling opera or 
ganization of the first class, the other touring companies all 
having failed. Fortune Gallo is a remarkable impresario, 
both artistically and as a business man. 

The musical climax of the performances here was, of 
course, Marcella Craft’s Violetta! The stage settings and 
costumes were excellent, the orchestra typically Italian, 
the supporting singers efficient. But the little diva carried 
all hearts by storm, and deeply touched the hardened opera- 
goers who have seen the world’s best in “Traviata.” Miss 


‘Craft’s portrayal was unconventional, yet grippingly human. 


Denver el her at once, and made it stormily manifest 

In the “Tales of Hoffman,” Pietro di Biasi as Dr. Mir- 
acle fairly “created” his role. He sang well (his powerful 
bass filled the Auditorium easily), but his acting was so 
vivid and demonlike that it dominated the act. 

Manuel Salazar achieved brilliant successes as Canio 
and Manrico. His robust, vigorous voice and picturesque 
personality are remarkable. 


Margolis Pupil and Max Jacobs, January 13 

Francesca Marin, who appeared as prima donna with 
the Gitbert and Sullivan Opera Company, and who is one 
of Samuel Margolis’ artist pupils, will give a recital at 
the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, on Sunday evening, Jan- 
uary 13, assisted by Max Jacobs, violinist, and conductor 
of the New York Orchestral Society. The program will 
consist of old as well as modern music. 


First Arbuckle Choral Club Concert 
On Thursday evening, January 17, the Arbuckle Insti 
tute Choral Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Bruno Huhn, con 
ductor, will give its first concert of the season. The club 
will sing part songs by Granville Bantock, Sir Charles 


il 


Stanford, Gretchaninoff, Pinsuti, Percy Fletcher, Edward 


German, Eaton Faning, Meyer Helmund and others. The 
soloists will be Marie Caslova, violinist ; Wyckoff, 
pianist, and Clark Senin tenor 


Jessie 


Emma Roberts for Pittsburgh Art Society 


Emma Roberts will be heard in Pittsburgh for the first 
time on January 15, when she will give a rec ‘tal at Carnegie 
Music Hall in the Art Society’s series. A feature of her 
program, which has been requested, will be the repetition 
of the group of folksongs of the Allies, seven in all, given 
in the order in which the nations entered the war, which 
were so well received on the occasion of her recent New 
York recital. 

On January 8, assisted by Frank La Forge, pianist and 
accompanist, Miss Roberts will give a recital for the 
Thursday Musical Club of Roanoke, Va. In addition to 
groups of songs representative of only the Allied nations 
she will give Dalila’s aria from the Saint-Saens opera 


Zucca Works Given Before Pleiades Club 


Mana Zucca, the young American composer, and Grant 


Mitchel!, of “The Tailor Made Man,” were guests of 
honor Sunday evening at the Pleiades Club, New York 
Fourteen compositions of Mana Zucca were preformed 


and enthusiastically received 
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SCORES REMARKABLE TRIUMPH. 


“Mr. Altschuler gave AN UNUSUALLY INTERESTING 
READING OF THE SYMPHONY. There was a fitting 
wildness in the emotional expression; there was an exciting 
barbaric splendor in the third movement; there was the true 
oriental monotony in the trio of the scherzo, with the wailing 
phrases against the constant o~- beat. The scherzo itself 
was finely rhythmed. IN FAC THE WHOLE PERFORM 
ANCE WAS A STIRRING ONE. "Philip Hale in the Bos 
ton Herald. 


“Mr. Altschuler turned up raw places—raw and bleeding 


PENNSYLVANIA WISCONSIN TENNESSEE 


JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 


SYMPHONY HALL, THE HOME OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


THE 


USSIAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 


MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor ( 
ITS PERFORMANCE OF “PATHETIQUE” SYMPHONY PROCLAIMED if 
MOST INTERESTING HEARD IN BOSTON IN YEARS « 


The Next Tour of the Russian Symphony Orchestra opens on April Ist. 


Onto Iowa SoutnH CARroLina 
INDIANA Missourt GEORGIA 
ILLINOIS KENTUCKY ALABAMA 


For Terms and Open Dates, Address 


The Stieff Piano is the Official Piano of the Russian Sywphony Orchestra. 




















u might say, for THE EMOTIONAL POWER WAS i 


NEVER LOST IN HIS READING, If the music aims at i 
disillusionment, this was disillusionment naked and flaunting 

It was the exposure of pomp and vanity, interspersed with i) 
personal, acute, complaining, physical anguish The e1 | 
tional grip was strengthened by the unrestrained interpreta | 
tion. THE THEMES WERE MORE HAUNTING, HOUND i 
ING AND INDELIBLY VIVID THAN EVER, Once more ij 
the Pathetic Symphony is sensational lodrama from the it 
grasp of which sophistication and musical refinement will not Hy 
protect us.”"—H/, T, Parker in the Boston Transcript Hi 


It will be available in the followics States. 


Mississiprt OKLAHOMA New Yor« 
LouISIANA KANSAS New Jersey 
Texas NEBRASKA MARYLAND 
ARKANSAS MICHIGAN VIRGINIA 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 5) 

Orleans Music Teachers’ Association, made a stirring 
address of welcome, in which she bade the visitors help 
revivify the city that had rocked the cradle of music when 
it was brought from sunny France, Miss Huberwald 
spoke of the splendid work of the symphony orchestra 
that has been newly organized. She spoke also of the 
opportunities afforded music lovers by the Philharmonic 
and even by the Junior Philharmonic. é 

One of the most delightful features of the first session 
of the convention was the address on “Creole Songs,” by 
Emilie Le Jeune, and the group of songs illustrating the 
early art of the musical Creoles, by Mrs. Eduard May. 
In faultless French, and imitating even the facial expres- 
sion of the Creole, Mrs. May captivated the delegates. 
Miss Le Jeune said folksongs are defined as a spontaneous 
utterance of the people who originally sang them, and 
are the fruit of the creative capacity of a whole and 
ingenuous people. They are not created by individual 
artists. They are inspired, so to speak, by the collective 
soul of a people, and give voice to their joys, sorrows 
and aspirations, The illustrations cited were: “Zizi, 
“Aureore Pradere,” “Luzette,” “The Good God,” “Creole 
Candijo,” “De Tad” and “Serenade.” 

The rest of the afternoon session was as follows: 

“American Madrigals,” D, A. Clippinger, Chicago; 
“Creole Songs and Singers,” Emilie Le Jeune, New 
Orleans: “The National Philharmonic and Rhythmic Sense 
of the Negro,” Walter Goldstein, New Orleans; “The 
Spectac le of St. Pierre,” Nellie Werner Price. 


Other Sessions and Events 


On Thursday night a very beautiful reception was ten- 
dered the visiting teachers by a group of the representative 
music clubs of New Orleans, including the New Orleans 
Music Teachers’ Association, Cercle Lyrique, the Polhym- 
nia Circle, the Schumann Choral Club, the Saturday Music 
Circle and the Philharmonic Society. Excellent choruses 
were presented, Creole and negro readings by J. J. Me- 
Laughlin and Emmet Kennedy, respectively, a piano solo 
by Eugenia Wehrmann Shaffner and a group of children’s 
songs by C. C. Washburn 

Friday morning’s session was devoted to a conference 
on the history of music, and libraries, and the report on 
the Library Questionnaire issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Benbow, of New York, reported progress 
so far. 

Unfortunately, several of the speakers announced on 
the program were unable to attend the meeting, but their 
papers were read by, other members. J. Lawrence Erb, 
president of the association, read a paper by Dr. Giuseppe 
Ferrata, who is ill. The paper, entitled “A National Music 
Publishing House,” dealt with the interesting subject of 
a National Conservatory, maintained and controlled by 
the government, In addition, Dr, Ferrata believes that 
the government should support a national opera house 
and a national publishing house, so that artists of real 
merit may have their works produced without the present 
embarrassing difficulties that attend the dependence on 
patrons. , ef 

The other papers read were: “Musical Research in an 
American Library,” “Research the Privileges of All” and 
“Stephen C,. Foster.” Harry B. Loeb, of this city, deliv- 
ered a short but amusing address on the theme which 
he has already developed, “Early Opera in New Orleans.” 

The paper of Ernest C, Krohn, Jr., of St. Louis, was 
read by Dean P. C. Lutkin, of Evanston; that of Waldo 
Pratt, of Hartford, Coun,, was read by the acting secre- 
tary, Mr. Benbow, and that of Harold Vincent Milligan, 
of New York City, by Adolf Weidig, of Chicago, 


Liberty Bond and National Conservatory 


At the business meeting, which occurred on Friday 
morning, the nominating committee, composed of Messrs. 
Swartout, of Decatur, Ill, Bredin, of Eureka, Ill, and 
Lewis, of Massachusetts, named Waldo Pratt, of Hart- 
ford, Conn, R. G. MeCutchon, of Greencastle, Ind., and 
C. L. Seeger, of Berkeley, Cal., as members of the exec- 
utive committee to succeed Miss Chittenden, Mr. 
York, and Mr. Boyd, whose terms had expired, The pur- 
chase of a $200 Liberty bond was voted by the association, 
and the idea of a National Conservatory of Music as 
presented in a bill te Congress considered but not defi- 
nitely adopted; also that the association support actively 
the propagation of American music and employment of 
American musicians, 

At the afternoon session, Prof. Floyd Rome Watson, 
of the University of Illinois, gave a most interesting illus- 
trated talk on the “Acoustics of Buildings,” followed by 
what was the most live and stimulating conference of the 
proceedings, that of “Public School Music,” Karl W. Gehr- 
kens, chairman. 

After two varying viewpoints of the subject of “Appre- 
ciation,” the helpful discussion was of necessity shortened 
and the other papers which were to follow postponed 
for the succeeding day on account of an automobile tour 
of the city planned for 4:30 o'clock. Mr. Farnsworth, of 
Columbia, spoke on the topic “Appreciation as an End in 
Public School Music,” and Frederic Ripley, of Boston, on 
“Arousing Musical Appreciation Without Unduly Stress- 
ing Technical Work.” The papers of Max Schoen, Mary 
Regal and Alexander Stewart followed on Saturday morn- 
ing and were very interesting. On Friday evening at 8 
o'clock a community “sing” was held, but owing to lack 
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of advertisement of the fact that such an opportunity 
would be given the people of New Orleans to sing under 
Mr. McCutchon’s direction the group was too small and 
too sophisticated to really represent the splendid ability 
of the leader. 

The plan is “to start every community singing,” says 
Professor McCutchon, “and to hold ‘community sings’ at 
intervals, and to have all the citizens of each section gather 
and join in the songs, not patriotic songs necessarily, but 
songs that will make them forget the horrors of war, that 
will fill them with hope and make them see the brighter 
side of the world.” 

The movement is the first of its kind to have the official 
hacking of the government. It has had phenomenal suc- 
cess, according to Mr. McCutchon, and the strongest re- 
sult of its work, he says, is that it practically does away 
with anti-war, anarchist and pro-German brooding and 
plotting. 


Works Well in Indiana City 


As proof of this statement he offers the example of an 
Indiana city where there were more than a score of men 
under the eye of the secret service before the city started 
singing. Today there are but two or three “suspicious 
characters” being watched in the city. 

The plan was devised by leading Indiana political men, 
among them Tom Taggart, and not by musical leaders, as 
one would suppose, says Mr. McCutchon. It was planned 
not to directly generate patriotism but to relieve the stress 
and strain of war time. To show how it has taken hold, 
Mr. McCutchon recites instances of “sings” in villages of 
600 or 700, where the farmers from the surrounding coun- 
try gathered so extensively that crowds were swelled to 
2,000 or more. 

“Music in the Rural Community,” by Max Schoen, of 
Johnson City, Tenn.; “Community Music,” “Song Sing- 
ing or Oratorio,” by Elias A. Bredin, of Eureka, II, and 
“Community Singing in Bloomington, Ill,” rounded out 
a very enjoyable and practical discussion as to the use of 
this great force for democracy and good citizenship. 

The last day of the convention was greatly crowded with 
the overflow of the public school program from the day 
before and the set program of the day. “The Swedish 
Folksong” and “The Juvenile Orchestra,” by Dean Fred- 
rik Holmberg, of the University of Oklahoma, and Franz 
C. Bornschein, of Baltimore, respectively, and the con- 
ference on “Organ and Choral Music” filled the morning. 
Dean P, C. Lutkin was the chairman of this conference, 
with clever and erudite papers presented by Dr. George 
C. Gowo, Vassar, and Charles Boyd, of Pittsburgh. 

A fascinating tour on foot of the old French quarter 
of New Orleans occupied the afternoon, and the confer- 
ence on “Standardization,” conducted by Mr. Farnsworth, 
closed the program as officially announced, but the real 
close took place at Antoine’s, the famous New Orleans 
restaurant, when the banquet planned by Leon Ryder Max- 
well, chairman of the local committee, was enjoyed by 
those of the members who remained over after the close 
of the regular session. 

The Louisiana Music Teachers’ Association held its 
annual convention in New Orleans on the same dates as 
that of the national body, and several of the teachers from 
the State attended. Mr. Stopher, of Baton Rouge, is the 
president of the local organization. 

It was a matter of regret that the impression went forth 
that the National Association consisted of college teach- 
ers only and probably for that reason the local private teach- 
ers were less actively interested than might otherwise have 
been the case. The leading teachers of the city were not 
all present and as a matter of fact the majority had made 
no plans to attend, owing doubtless to pressure of war 
duties, activitics for the Red Cross drive now going on 
and various other duties that make a teacher’s life so full. 

Old Sol, usually so generous to his Southern subjects, 
was not in evidence once during the stay of the Northern 
visitors, and the coldest weather of the season lasted dur- 
ing the whole week. Such is the whimsical behavior of 
the gods that control the destinies of conventions. 

St. Louis and Boston have invited the convention for 
next year. 

Those who attended from cities other than New Orleans 
were as follows: 

Prof. and Mrs. E. A. Bredin, Eureka College, Ill.; Prof. 
Risser Patty, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Miss I. M. Siebert, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. George H. Greenup, Elizabethtown, Ky.; 
Claire C. Trudeau, Paulina, La.; Miss Orlean E. Forbes, 
Monroe, La.; Emily Hickman, Wiggins, Miss.; S. K. 
Roller, De Ridder, La.; Annye Black, Meridian College, 
Miss.; Katharine Channelle, Lake Charles, La.; Rebekah 
FE, Johnston, Meridian College, Miss.; Miss D. M. Swart- 

out, Decatur, Ill.; Miss M. L. Swarthout, Decatur, III. ; 
Ida Waide Kitchen, Drumright, Okla.; Emma P. Gaillard, 
Mansfield, La.; Dora D. Sutliffe,, Mansfield, La.; Belle 
Singleton, Colfax, La.; Leonora Hurd, Atlanta, La.; 


‘Cecile Mandot, Natchitoches, La.; Nina E. Redditt, Co- 


lumbia, La.; Lois Cooper, Brookhaven, Miss.; Mrs. C. S. 
Watson, Denver, Colo.; Mary S. Butler, San Marco, Tex.; 
Emma Minke, Chicago, IIl.; Prof. J. Lawrence Erb, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; William Benbow, Buffalo, N. Y.; Prof. 
Osborne McConathy, Northwestern University, Chicago; 
Adolph Weidig, Chicago; Dean R. G. McCutchon, De 
Pauw University, Greencastle,.Ind.; Dean P. C, Lutkin, 
Northwestern University, Chicago; Prof. F. H. Ripley, 
Brookline, Mass.; Blanche M. Boult, Knox Conservatory, 
Galesburg, Ill.; Helen H. Birch, Knox Conservatory, 
Galesburg, Ill.; Miss M. N. Fitch, Rockville, Conn.; Prof. 
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C. C. Washburn, Nashville, Tenn.; Prof. Karl Gehrkens, 
Oberlin Coll.ge, Ohio; Joseph Maclean, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Prof. Leo R, Lewis, Tufts College, Mass.; Prof. John 
Karl Jackson, Macomb Conservatory, Ill.; D. A. Clip- 
pinger, Chicago; Prof. Frederik Holmberg, | Norman, 
Okla.; Miss C. R. Wallace, Silliman Institute, Clinton, Ia. ; 
Anna Wallace, Silliman Institute, Clinton, Ia.; Margaret 
Lowry, Corsicana, Tex. 
(By Mary Conway, Special Musica Courter 
Representative. ) 


LOUISVILLE HEARS 
CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
(Continued from page 5.) 
tomed were not provoked by the orchestra, but by finding 
in the place of Dr. Kunwald, unfortunately fallen under 
the prevailing Teuton ban, the greatest and most popular 
of American composers, Victor Herbert.” ; 

The Louisville Times’ critic, Catherine Whipple Dobbs, 
said: “The feature undoubtedly was Mr. Herbert's per- 
sonal triumph. He captivated the audience. This was 
plainly attested by the great number of encores he was 
asked to give and the hearty applause each of his numbers 
won, The program was by far the best I have ever heard 
given by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. The ren- 
dition of all numbers was especially fine, and memory of 
the event will linger long in musical circles wen 


Mocchi and Da Rosa Again at the Colon 


By a vote of the Municipal Council of Buenos Aires, the 
operatic concession of the Teatro Colon, the principal 
opera house of South America, has been awarded for 
another year to Walter Mocchi, of La Scala, Milan, and 
the Costanzi, Rome, and his Argentine partner, Da Rosa. 
These men, with their associates, who have controlled the 


. affairs at the Teatro Colon for several seasons past, will 


therefore be at the helm for the season of 1918, which, it 
is reported, will be started in March instead of in May as 
usual. It is the most important season of the year in 
South America, and the services of the leading artists of 
the Metropolitan and Chicago companies, including Caruso 
himself, are enlisted regularly. 

After next season, the concession of the theatre will be 
rented for a five-year period. Several impresarios are in- 
terested in the matter, though it would not be surprising 
to see Mocchi and DaRosa, who have made a good record, 
obtain it if they wish it. 


John Lund Director of Buffalo Philharmonic 


John Lund has been appointed director of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic Society. He assumes this position in addi- 
tion to that of director of the Orpheus Society, of Buffalo, 
besides conducting the municipal free concerts with an 
orchestra of forty organized by himself. Mr. Lund’s enor- 
mous activities also include a very important church po- 
sition. The committee of the Festival Society of Buffalo 
has decided not to give a festival this year, but expects 
to give one the following year under leadership of 
Mr. Lund. One of the features of the municipal con- 
certs is the fact that admission is free, and at these 
concerts John Lund presents excellent programs, partly 
popular and partly of serious nature. Last Saturday prob- 
ably 6,000 people attended. 


. 
Paulist Choir to Raise $100,000 

The Paulist Choristers, Chicago’s well known boy choir, 
is undertaking a six months’ tour, comprising all the large 
cities of the United States and Canada, for the purpose of 
raising $100,000 to aid in the rehabilitation of destroyed 
French and Belgian cities. The campaign is designed also 
to “spiritualize and stimulate the martial spirit of the coun- 
try.” It has the approval of President Wilson and the 
Catholic hierarchy and the special blessing of Pope 
Benedict. 


Oscar Hammerstein IIl 


Oscar Hammerstein, the impresario and formerly 
owner of the Manhattan Opera House, is a patient in 
the German Hospital, New York, suffering from a very 
severe attack of diabetes. It was at first believed that 
Mr. Hammerstein would have to be operated upon, but 
the latest reports say that he has rallied and radical 
measures may not be necessary. He has been suffer- 
ing from his present ailment for more-than three years. 


American Presents Organ to France 


An American lady, who prefers to conceal her identity 
uncer the initials of Mrs. L. W., recently made a present 
of 6,000 francs to the Paris Conservatoire, for the purpose 
of helping the purchase of a new organ for the students. 
The one now at the disposal of the pupils of M. Gigout 
for practise is quite inadequate. 


Critic Aldrich Turns War Censor 


It is reported that Richard Aldrich, music critic of the 
New York Times, has joined the censorship bureau in 
Washington and given up his position as a reviewer. His 
successor on the Times is said to be William B. Chase, 
formerly of the New York Evening Sun. 
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IRA RIEGGER 


is using the following songs, “Lilacs” and “The Immortal,” composed by EMMA JEAN DAVIDSON. Sung for the first time 
at Mme. Riegger’s Chicago recital at the Ziegfeld Theatre on Jan. 9th, 1918. 


Soprano 
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Columbia University to Mrs. MacDowell 


Following her recent appearance at Columbia University, 
New York, Mrs. Edward A, MacDowell received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

My Dear Mrs. MacDowsei_t—Last evening’s pe of Mac- 
Dowell music which you gave us was one of profit and pleasure to 
the members of the Institute of Arts and Sciences. We are greatly 
indebted to you for bringing us this inspiration on Mr. MacDowell’s 
birthday. With best wishes for yourself and for Peterboro, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Mixton J. Davies. 


Skovgaard’s Routing for One Week 


After a short rest in Chicago, Skovgaard, the eminent 
Danish violinist, and his Metropolitan Company left 
for engagements in Wisconsin. This week they are 
filling the following dates in Minnesota: January 7, 
Rochester; 8, St. Peter; 9, Mankato; to, Janesville; 11, 
Madelia. Next week will find this popular company in 
the following cities: January 14, Albert Lea, Minn.; 
15, Nora Springs, Minn.; 16, Emmetsburg, Ia.; 17 St. 
Ansgar, la. 


Four Thousand San Carlo Hearers in Portland 
(By Telegraph) 
Portland, Ore., January 7, 1918. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Under the local direction of Mrs. H. A. Heppner and 
J. R. Ellison, the San Carlo Grand Opera Company opened 
in the new Public Auditorium here tonight and made a 
tremendous hit. “Aida” was presented. Four thousand 
persons were in the audience. Fortune Gallo, the im- 
presario, is delighted with the triumph. 

Joun R. OaTMAN. 


Tina Lerner Captivates Havana 


Tina Lerner is at present concertizing in Havana, Cuba. 
She gave three concerts in one week and the local manager 
in Havana wired to Annie Friedberg, Mme. Lerner’s man- 
ager, that she achieved such tremendous success at her first 
and second concerts that her **‘rd was sold out three days 
in advance. Mme. Lerner was only booked for one week, 
but on account of her success had to remain another week 
in the South to fill the demands for her concert appear- 
ances, 


Von der Heide and Staab at Whistler Studios 


An interesting recital was given on Sunday afternoon, 
December 16, at the spacious New York studios of Grace 
Whistler, the vocal teacher, when Albertina von der Heide, 
soprano, was heard. Italian, French, German and English 
songs made up a program which included “Ah, fors e 
lui,” from Verdi's * Traviata,” and Frank La Forge’s “To 
a Messenger.” Her audience was very much pleased with 
the beauty of her voice and of her interpretations, Sallie 
Zamzok played her accompaniments. 

Mme. Whistler is giving a series of musicales this sea- 
son which are attracting much interest and attention 
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among music : lovers. At the December musicale, which 
took place December 2, a special feature was the excellent 
work of Amy Staab, who sang an aria from “Louise” 
with rare artistic effect. Hers is a dramatic voice of 
beautiful quality, and in this number by Charpentier she 
was heard to good advantage. The enthusiastic applause 
which followed was thoroughly merited. 


Margaret Romaine Sings at Hippodrome 

Margaret Romaine, dramatic soprano, of the Chicago 
Opera Company, a special protegée of Dr. Holbrook Cur- 
tis, the throat specialist, appeared as soloist at the Hippo- 
drome, New York, January 6. She sang “Visi d’arte” with 
the splendid fervor which characterizes her whole inter- 
pretation of the role of Tosca. Following this she had to 
sing again, giving Liddle’s “Thrushes,” to tremendous ap- 
plause. She also sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” 


Nelli Gardini on Third Canadian Tour 


Nelli Gardini has been spending the holidays in New 

York for a short rest before returning to Canada to con- 
tinue her third Canadian tour this season. She returns 
first to Montreal to sing with the American Musical Club, 
January 16, and in recital at the Ritz-Carlton, January 18, 
under the patronage of Lady Williams-Taylor, and will 
continue thence west to Vancouver. 


W. H. Wylie, Jr., for War Work 


' An artist- pupil of Grace Whistler, W. H. Wylie, Ir., 
whose excellent tenor voice has been heard frequently in 
the metropolis, has been engaged by the Y. M. C. A. for 
war work in the army training camps, Mr. Wylie left 
New York on December 31 for San Antonio, Tex., where 
he will begin his duties. 


Municipal Orchestra for Sioux City 
A municipal symphony orchestra of forty pieces has been 
organized among the leading professional and non-union 
players of Sioux City, Ia. The orchestra has the backing 
of the leading civic organizations of the city. A series of 
ten Sunday afternoon concerts is being given with local 
soloists. 





Thibaud-Lortat Recital Canceled 


Owing to the serious illness of a near relative, Robert 
Lortat, the pianist, who was to give a recital with Jacques 
Thibaud in Aeolian Hall, New York, Saturday afternoon, 
January 5, was suddenly called home to France. The 
Thibaud-Lortat recital was therefore canceled. 





Van der Veer to Create New Role 


Nevada van der Veer has been engaged to create the 
contralto part in a new oratorio, entitled “The Rhap- 
sody of St. Bernhard,” which is to be the outstanding 
number presented at the big music festival in Evanston, 
Ill., beginning May 30, 1918. 
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ESTER FERRABINI, 


Who has returned to New York, after enjoying marked success 

as a member of the La Scala Grand Opera Company, singing Leonora 

in “Trovatore,’”’ Carmen, Madame Butterfly, Tosca, Thais, and other 

leading roles. The press and public accorded her enthusiastic praise, 

declaring her to possess a soul that is in command and a voice of 
rare beauty and capable of deeply passionate utterance 





Rotary Club’s Musical Dinner 


An “Opera Night” banquet was given by the Rotary 
Club of New York at the Hotel McAlpin, Tuesday even- 
ing, January 9. Leonard Liebling was the chief speaker 
and his topic was “The Operatic Offensive.” Following 
the banquet, acts from operas were performed by young 
artists from the Milton Aborn Opera School, under the 
direction of Milton Aborn, and the Rotarians overwhelmed 
the singers with applause. 


Wynne Pyle in American Programs 


Wynne Pyle, the brilliant young pianist, 
eral groups of all-American compositions at 
recitals with David Bispham at Beaver Falls., 
ary 25, and Pittsburgh, January 26. 


will play sev- 
her joint 
Pa., Janu 











MISS PETERSON WINS AS MIMI 


“There is no voice at the Metropolitan of a more 
lovely quality.” “It is good to hear now and then a 
smooth, beautiful tone and fine artistic singing.” “She 
scored a real success with a large audience.” 
New York Herald. 


“Yesterday at the Metropolitan brought forth a new 
Mimi, and a charming one. Miss May Peterson sang 
the music in beautiful style and with a clear, fine tone. 
Histrionically, she gave a performance informed with 
a rare gentleness of spirit..—New York Tribune. 


A ‘ 
“LA BOHEME” 
LEADING ROLE AT THE METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE, 


APPEARING IN A 


“It is good to hear such a fresh young voice interpret 
the many impassioned phrases that fall to Mimi, and it 
is good, too, to see a singer who, physically, presents an 
accurate picture of the unfortunate heroine.” — 
New York World. 


MAY PETERSO 


CHRISTMAS MATINEE—METROPOLITAN OPERA—AS MIMI IN “LA BOHEME” 





© Ira L. Hill, N.Y. 


SCORES UNQUALIFIED 
SUCCESS 


BIG HOLIDAY AUDIENCE — 
APPLAUDS “LA BOHEME” 


the May 
matched her vocal beauties with the musical powers of 
McCormack.” 


“A new Mimi in person of Peterson, 


the popular John 


“Miss Peterson delightfully. Moreover, she 


sang 

invested the part of Mimi with feminine charm and 
pathetic appeal.”"—New York American. 

“Most beautiful of the many Mimis who have sung 

their way to popularity in ‘La Bohéme’ on the stag: 

of the Metropolitan Opera House, was the new inter 


preter of that role at the Christmas mat:nee 


“Miss May Peterson's charming personality and her 


delightful cynicism made her an immediate favorite 


At the end of the third act a little 
row of the orchestra deftly 


girl in the front 


threw a bouquet over the 
musicians. falling 


directly at the 


heads of the It was a palpable hit, 


singer’s feet."—New York Telegram 








MISS PETERSON WILL REPEAT HER PERFORMANCE OF MIMI IN “LA BOHEME” ON JANUARY 12 








Concert Dates for Season 1918-19 Now Booking. 
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The Zoellners’ Fifth Boston Appearance unong the many attributes which should make for her of public and press. Though given only a short time re- 
Zoellner String Quartet made it fifth appear- COMtinued success as she pursues the road to fame. cently to learn the part of Rodolfo in a = 
Harvard isical Associa ion, Boston, here is a sonority and color to her work which makes came out of the ordeal with flying colors. Since then, he 
program contained the !°F its comp jlete enjoyment, and her popularity with a has sung Canio in “Pagliacci,” with the same distinct suc- 
vnik: two sketches for [arge circle of music lovers is one of the best indications cess, and has created the role of Xalca in Henry Hadley’s 
ne Goossens, and quartet, f the excellence of her work. Not only does this suc- ‘Azora” and the leading tenor part in Arthur Nevin’s 
encore the quartet played °¢S§ fT flect credit upon Miss Oliver’s industry and “Daughter of the Forest.” He is a happy ‘find,” and un- 
, , ‘ talent, but upon her teacher,°who is to be congratulated doubtedly will enjoy throughout the entire season the same 
neuthe January the same organiza- ipon the success of her gifted pupil. success which has been his from the first. Press opinions 
1 the following program under’ the of this excellent artist’s work will be reprinted in a fol- 
oklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences Bie be : lowing issue. 
Naprawnik; suite for two violins and Lamont a Worthy Acquisition to Chicago Forces - 
nuel Moor; suite op. 35 Glazou Upon his first appearance with the Chicago Opera As- Stracciari a Master Artist 


eo ee oes Forrest Lamont, tenor, proved himself i splendid Riccardo Stracciari, who is today the idol of Chicago 
addition to the Campanini forces, Already he has won a gperagoers, only a month ago was totally unknown, ex- 
place in the hearts of Chicago operagoers, as well as high cept to a few who had heard him at the opera houses of 
Mrs. bs Proud of Lucille Oliver Milan, London, Madrid, Barcelona, Havana, Petrograd 
ipil of Mrs, A, M, Virgil and Moscow. When it became known in Chicago and 
onservatory, New Yorl New York that Cleofonte Campanini, director general of 
in New York, on Sun the Chicago Opera Association, had secured the services of 
nning immediate succes Stracciari at a salary of four figures, the wise men shook 
music lovers of the Met their heads. For they remembered that Stracciari, ten 
ibility ; years ago as a very young man, ~ singing at the Met 
ropolitan Opera House in New_York, had not made a 
deep impression. Today Chicago press and public 
ded three Chopin numbers are united in praise of a great artist who, as one of the 
e etud thle thirds and the ballads » critics affirms, has “infused new life into the opera com- 
Heroique,” Leschetizky; four waltzes by . ‘ pany. [his critic wrote also, “He is just the artist we 

the Lisz Rigoletto” paraphrase, Clear, ‘ have needed.” 
t technic beautiful tone are not the least : y According to the newspaper criticisms and the reports 
———————[S = ? oye brought on ‘by those who have heard Stracciari in one of 
; the five roles, which he has sung so far, his voice not only 


musual technical ; 
on Thursday evening, L« 
neert On this occasior iat ay very 











YORREST LAMONT, 
Tenor of the Chicago Opera Association 


praise from the press. Possessed of a tenor voice of re- 
markable quality and range, adequate histrionic ability and 
musicianship, Mr. Lamont’s portrayals are of engaging 


CONCERT PIANIST charm and art. Though new to this section of the country, 
Z this gifted tenor has won signal success in opera both in 


‘ N. Y. Studio: Music Dept. Europe and through Central and South America. 
257 West 104th Street The Walker School Mr. Lamont took part in the big performance of “Pag- 
Simsbury, Conn. ss s : 
liacci” in St. Louis, where he won the unanimous praise 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





A New Series of Original Compositions ; © Basen’ hicago. 


RICCARDO STRACCIARI, 
As Don Carlos in ‘‘Ernani.” 


FOR 


INSTRUCTIVE PURPOSES 
BY 


FRITZ KREISLER 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


ive Arrangements in the First Position; also provided with Fingering in the Third Position. 


RONDINO on a theme by AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE 


BEETHOVEN oe net, 75c (Medieval Gommenonta) > tse : 
CAPRICE VIENNOIS net, 78¢ TOY SOLDIER'S MARCH ‘net, 65c Société des Instruments Anciens, January 13 


HA VE YOU SEEN Current issue of the Musical Observer? It's a record breaker. The most talked Following its success at the Theatre du Vieux Colum- 

about music monthly published. Don't fail to send 15Sc. for current issue. bier, New York. December 26, the Société des Instru- 

CARL FISCHER coorpER SQUARE N EV YORK iments Anciens will give another concert in the French 
Boston, 380 Boylston Street Chicago, 335 So. Wabash Avenue playhouse, Sunday afternoon, January 13. In addition 


OO to three works for the quartet of strings and clavecin 
CS there will be a group of clavecin solos and a sonata for , 


= = — eee the quinton, played by Maurice Hewitt. 


| 0 “ONE OF THE GREAT 

CONTRALTOS OF 

EM MA ROBERTS.  coxattos or 

Scores Sensational Success in London, Canada, Replacing Christine Miller at 
Opening Concert of Musical Art Society’s Series 


ARTIST WHO CAME ON SHORT NOTICE AS SUBSTITUTE SCORES NOTED ARTISTS DRAW CAPACITY HOUSE TO GRAND. EMMA ROBERTS 
TRIUMPH. AND BORIS HAMBOURG HEARD AT BEST BY MUSIC LOVERS. 


“Miss Roberts was in a somewhat difficult position, taking on short “Miss Emma Roberts proved herself A SINGER OF RARE DRA- 
es os ~ place of ee ane already ee a great — MATIC ABILITY. Granted a voice of peculiar power and penetration, 
with London music lovers, and whose return had been anticipated tor a facility in languages, so that she makes each turn of the phrase her 
months It was a tribute to the CHARM AND SUPERB ARTISTRY "DEREECT ENITNCTIAT . weer A CENGR . oo 
OF MISS ROBERTS that from her first number enthusiastic apprecia- ppt A PERI ik Neel se ma gicha _ wines od sehen Ce : wo 
tion was manifested in no uncertain manner of her work. FEW AC TERIZATIO! yw ey sor, eee Rae yee have THE SINGER OF 
ARTISTS BEFORE THE PUBLIC ARE SO ENDOWED AS MISS FOLKSONGS PAR EX¢ ELLEN( E—one who is apt for humor as well 
ROBERTS WITH GIFTS AND QUALITIES ENTITLING TO A as tragedy, for comedy, harlequinade, romance, and so we had the folk- 
PLACE OF PROMINENCE, Apart from the fact that she possesses songs of the allies in order as the nations entered the war—that tragic 
Te cRAr es REM, ety ABLE yer AND POWER, Serbian ‘Come, My Dearest,’ the humorous Russian ‘Buckwheat Cakes,’ 
, ) RESONANT AS A DEEP-TONED BELL in the lower the melodious French ‘Marianne,’ the sonorous and pathetic Belgian 
register gna full in she upper tones, oaeget oe the skill that comes ‘The Bells,’ the satirical English a Jarbara Allen,’ the gay, dancing Italian 
HIGH ORDE Ry HE POWER a eee ytd = Neat i) ‘The Maiden of Scilla,’ the familiar and affectionate ‘My Old Kentucky 

. " - ad vr 4 , bf a , 
AND IMPRESSIVE STAGE PRESENCE, SHE IS THE WOMAN AND Home’ MUCH RAPTUROUS APPLAUSE TESTIFIED TO, ‘THE 
ARTIST OF PERFECT POISE.”—London Advertiser. APPROVAL OF THE AUDIENCE.”—London Free Press. 


MISS ROBERTS IS AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL, CONCERT OR ORATORIO ENGAGEMENTS 
For Dates and Terms, Address: JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
N. B. IN THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST IN FEBRUARY. 


possesses great beauty and power, but is handled with a 
refined and clear insight into the intentions of the com- 
poser and librettist, which is quite unusual. No wonder 
his success in Chicago has been sensational, and the ap- 
plause of his hearers thunderous always. 
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iz, YELATMAN 
|} |GRIFFITH 


VOICE AND REPERTOIRE 


FOR 


ARTISTS—TEACHERS—STUDENTS 


One Year Four Years Three Years 
, Florence, Italy London, England New York City 














' PROMINENT ARTISTS 


THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND AMERICA IN 


GRAND OPERA LIGHT OPERA 
CONCERT ORATORIO 
CHURCH RECITAL 


OPERA CLASSES 
DRAMATIC ACTION STAGE DEPORTMENT 


Under Direction of Mr. Jacques Coini 


STUDIOS: 318 West 82nd Street, New York 


di, TELEPHONE 8537 SCHUYLER 









































Gilberté’s ‘““Devil’s Love Song” his recital in 1017. Following is a review by a well known Ornstein’s “Only New ‘York Recital 
4 : critic: | | ' 
a Popular Dramatic Song for Men Having completed a successful tour of the Pacific Co 
(> Hallett Gilberté has given men singers a notable song In his biggest song to date, Mr, Gilberté has written with a Leo Ornstein, the brilliant. young Russian pianist, | 
a hl ivan bie? *4y rs a adh ney dramatic sense that is almost operatic in feeling. Despite the fact d N ‘ | will ot . " , 
in his dramatic Devil’s Love Song ere 1s a concert that the song was composed several years ago, it was not heard turned to New Yor and will | . eens Cw 208 
and recital number, eye by an American composer, until last season, when Louis Graveure (to whom it is dedicated) recital of the season at Acolian Hall on Tuesday, Januar 
which should be sung by leading baritones and dramatic ‘%4n8 it at one of his New York recitals, where it was so well r 15, at 3 o'clock 
har ‘ i = | k ceived that he was obliged to repeat it. The poem is by Maurice - P 
tenors; for, as Gilberté says, “Why should not the tenor V. Simacale: aed lace Mary We of aetna. Te Glibenhs bes ect fi Mr. Ornstein will be heard i ‘ ng progran 
voice sing a ‘Devil’s Love Song as well as the low voice? quasi-recitativo, with great freedom and with due regard for the this occasion 
| have known a number of devilish tenors as well as context. His music, a lyric passage that sweeps along passionate! nata Appa BR 
on the words, “From devil to lover, thy beauty converts me is | ‘ Pre 
decidedly operatic, and the interlude following it in the piano part | 
rises to a powerful climax. Then comes a deeply felt recitative Dat 
“Behold me! at thy feet in adoration.” The song ends with a sar | ” : ; 4. 
donic laugh, as the accompaniment rumbles away chromatical I Cs “4 . > 
down into the infernal regions ie 
There are few songs like this in our American literature It is, \ “ ‘ a. 
in a sense, more a scene than a song. Like all of Mr Gilberte Val ‘ ( f > 
j works, it is very vocal, and gives the singer a chance t splay , lsc A flat 
his gifts effectively The piano accompaniment is o oneal | ‘ole ¥ ; 
conception and must be played so seh ee . 
eux \ 
[wo Chicago and New York notices read as follows he Dieu a 
2} socdie \ 
Not the least interest of the program was centered in the last 
group, which included several songs which enjoyed their first per 
‘ formance upon this occasion, Foremost among these was a very 
effective song by Hallett Gilberté, set to words by Maurice \ Third Beethoven Societ s le . ary ) 
Samuels, and entitled “The Devil’s Love Song.” which Mr. Graveur y Mu ica e, January 12 
was compelled to repeat From a first hearing it would seem a Che third Bee ove ‘ ( nusicale will tal { f 
though Mr. Gilberté has in this number a song which will be sung the Hotel Plaza. New Yi rl : iturdav afternoo lat 
by all the important baritones of the concert stage, as he has sec ws 3 Th al 11 1 : ¢ ect / 
well the splendid and impressive text of Mr. Samuels ary x. ses ' u ta HIS! il 
Mr. Gilberté could not have had a more effective interpretation, Joseph Mathieu, tenor, at Max (x i 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing that the appreciation wa 
spontaneous.—Chicago Herald. 
Hallett Gilberté’s “Devil's Love Song,”’ which opened Mr. Gra Second Flonzaley Subsc ription 
veure’s American group, a very dramatic and effective composition E F 
with a real Mephistopheles laugh (right out of “Faust’’), wa The second sub ription concert the Flot | Ou 
magnificently done. It won the instant notice and applau f tl tet will be given in Aeolian Hall. New vad j 
large audience, which was equally hearty upon its repetitior : | F ai ‘ ; 
Musical Courier. evening, inuary 22, the program being devote ' | 
ainda of Beethover Schuman ind Daniel rey Ml 
Sorrentino in Cleveland —=——— : 
\ tremendous success was scored by Umberto Sorrentino 
recently at Cleveland, Ohio, on the occasion of Soggy appear a 
ance there with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. Wilson 
G. Smith, of the Cleveland Press, is one of the critics who 
e « was especially moved by Sorrentino’s singing. Mr. Smith TN 
savs that among recent tenors he knows of none with T 
. such promise and realization as Sorrentino and continues ENOR 
HALLETT GILBERTE, “This ingenuous young singer is an artist to his finger tips “Thorough command of his 
; &s : He had the audience in thrall, and his reception thereafter ” AJ 
Composer, tenor, pianist . . “sr field. Y } ; | 
was an ovation duplicated, perhaps, by some artistic celebri ’ 
baritones, so I am in hopes that a Tew ot our good dra- ties but hardly excelled. His voice is of delightful lyric “Exquisite taste, crystal 
matic tenors may become ‘devilish’ enough to sing my quality, temperamental, and handled with consummate art ciamaiaiieen. 3 : 
° -_ ” . , : “eBay ‘ eer ‘jation, fribu 
‘Devil’s Love Song’. His refinement in tone and diction is attributable to artistic , 
Gilberté’s publisher, Carl Fischer, has just brought out instinct as well as to schooling. His tones throb with “Faultless diction, clear as 
an attractive edition of the song and concertgoers here in emotional! repression. His art is not otily persuasive, but crystal.” —. 
New York will have the chance this season to hear a num- also subtle. What I particularly admire about his work is 
ber of artists interpret it. Among the first is Hartridge that his method, while built upon the Italian, is reinforced = 
: Whipp, who is to feature it at his Aeolian Hall recital, and accentuated by a resonance and vibrance which is Exclusive Management 
Monday evening, January 14. Another hearing will be characteristic of the French school, which, to my thinking, HAENSEL & JONES 
given by Charles W. Clark, in his New York recital next is the consummation of perfect vocalism. Keep your eye Aeolian Hall, New York 
y month. on this modest Italian, for Fame has marked him for one ; 











Louis Graveure made a great success with the song at of her elect.” 


























MUSICAL COURIER 


CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 





TUESDAY, JANUARY 1 


Jascha Heifetz, Violinist 


Carnegie Hall, New York, was full to overflowing on 
Tuesday afternoon, January 1, when Jascha Heifetz gave 
his third violin recital. The consummate art of this young 
Russian has won the admiration of the public in record 
time. He plays without the least apparent effort and his 
tone is supremely beautiful. The program of his third 
recital was not the most interesting collection of violin 
pieces within the memory of the present generation. Evi- 
dently friendship for a fellow pupil of Auer prompted 
Jascha Heifetz to select Josef Achron’s “Prelude,” 
*Sicilienne,” “Gavotte” and “Gigue” from the first suite 
in the old style, Certainly the harmonies were old enough 

the regular tonic and dominant chords familiar to com- 
posers of hymns. But the violin passages were modern 
enough—the regular flourishes and finger fangles familiar 
to students of advanced violin studies. The huge audience, 
standing and seated, from the top of the gallery to the 
back of the crowded platform, damned the Achron com- 
position with about as faint praise as a vast multitude 
could give. The applause after the Mozart concerto in 
4 was of another sort. The intermission between groups 
I and II was filled with recalls to the wizard, who could 
make the genuine old music alive and expressive to a 
modern audience. As Mozart was not on hand to revise 
his antique music and make it suitable for the cadenzas 
the violinist added to each movement, the audience had 
to put wp with the juxtaposition of old Mozart and new 
Some-body-else. It put up with it very well, however, 
and gave the superb artist the applause his easy, natural, 
and perfect playing demanded, 

The remainder of the program served to accentuate the 
poverty of a violinist’s repertoire compared with the sur- 
plus of wealth a pianist has at his disposal. A piano noc- 
turne by Chopin arranged by Auer consisted of the piano 
melody given to the violin, and the piano accompaniment 
left to the piano. Nothing was gained by this married ar- 
rangement of the original bachelor solo. The Hungarian 
dance which Jascha Heifetz played was originally a na- 
tional tune which Brahms harmonized and put into form, 
which arrangement Joachim afterward remade into a kind 
of folksong Brahms piano Joachim violin Hungarian gou- 
lash. It went. Then followed three short, brilliant, diffi- 
cult, and fairly unmusical show pieces by Paganini, who 
appears to have been the Italian Heifetz—or was it Hafiz? 

of a hundred years ago. After much heart burning and 
hand clapping the audience went out into the frosty air 
and scattered, 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 3 


Philharmonic Orchestra; Novaes, Soloist 


The program of the Philharmonic concert, Thursday 
evening, January 3, began with the Franck D minor sym- 
phony, and included the Beethoven G major piano concerto 
and Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration.” The novelty 
of the evening was the symphonic impressions entitled 
“Whitehouse,” by Nicola Laucella. The “Whitehouse” 
referred to is not that which President Wilson now occu 
pies rent free, but the one situated at Norfolk, Conn., which 
is the center of activities during the annual Norfolk 
festival of the Litchfield County Choral Union. The work 
was first performed at last year’s Norfolk festival, the 
composer conducting. This time Mr. Stransky led it. It 
is a nice thing to do, to put the work of one of the 
orchestra players upon a regular program. The work, too, 
was interesting as symphonic music, written by an Italian— 
or at least one of Italian descent—for Italians are not 
given to writing absolute music. The work itself was very 
cleverly orchestrated, and showed the hand of a practised 
musician. The most interesting portion was the “White- 
house” theme itself, which reminded one in its form and 
harmonic dress of Goldmark. There was hearty applause 
for the composer at the end. 

Guiomar Novaes is one of the few of the younger 
pianists who excels in playing the works of Beethoven. 
The G major concerto was beautifully done. There is a 
cleanness about her phrasing and a technical crispness and 
finish about her whole work which make it a real delight 
to hear her in such a composition as the one presented. 
She received well deserved and long continued applause. 

The Franck symphony and the Strauss’ tone peom were 
both done in that satisfying way which one expects under 
ihe leadership of Mr. Stransky. 


New York Symphony Concerts 


Thursday evening, January 4, Saturday evening, January 
4, and Sunday afternoon, January 6, brought concerts by 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor, At the two earlier events the program con- 
sisted of Brahms’ F minor symphony and the same com- 
poser’s B flat piano concerto, played by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. That artist was in good form and read the work 
with musical insight and excellent technical control. Mr. 
Damrosch always seems to have felt a special affiliation 
with the third of the Brahms symphonies and he revealed 
to the full the majesty, might and melodiousness of the 
great score 

The Sunday concert had Kalinnikow's second symphony 
as its main attraction, and it proved to be as interesting 


and well made as that composer’s earlier opus in the same 
form, heard here also under the Damrosch baton. This 
Russian commands a finished technic in instrumentation 
and formal construction, and his melodic flow is fertile 
enough to enable him to steer clear of the harmonic and 
color camouflaging which so many modern tonal creators 
are compelled to resort to because of lack of real subject 
matter. The symphony, new to New York, was received 
with every mark of favor by a discriminative audience. 

Another novelty was Jeno Hubay’s violin concerto, per- 
formed with sympathy and virtuosity by Efrem Zimbalist. 
The Hungarian composer, now an old man, belongs to a 
comparatively naive school of music, whose votaries be- 
lieved that a work should possess tunefulness, and in the 
case of a yiolin concerto should be written so as to reveal 
the charms and resources of that instrument as a solo 
factor. While the Hubay concerto does not rank as a 
great creation, nevertheless it,is an ingratiating one, and 
the listeners liked it exceedingly. 


Zimrei Yoh Society; Eddy Brown, Soloist 


The Zimrei Yoh Society, Bernhard Steinberg, con- 
ductor, gave a concert at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
Thursday evening, January 3, before a small but_in- 
tensely interested audience. The Zimrei Yoh Society 
(Songs of God) is an organization consisting mainly of 
soloists in the synagogues, temples and churches of 
Greater New York, and already it has a membership of 
sixty. The object of the society is to revive and pre- 
sent sacred works, particularly Hebrew compositions. 

The program comprised choral works (some with in- 
cidental solos) from the Jewish Sabbath and Day of 
Atonement services, which were rendered with much 
intensity and good balance. Mr. Steinberg’s work 
throughout showed the results of careful training. The 
composers represented were Lewandowski, Weiss, Spir- 
vak, Weintraub and Sulzer. 

Eddy Brown, the eminent violinist, was the assisting 
artist, rendering two groups of solos, as follows: “Span- 
ish Gypsy Dance,” Kreisler; “Orientale,” Cui; caprice 
No. 22, Paganini-Brown; Hebrew melody and dance, 
Zimbalist (repeated); rondino, Cramer-Brown, and 
“Tambourine Chinois,” Kreisler. His playing was tech- 
nically flawless and full of warmth, again gaining for 
him many ardent admirers. Mr. Brown received an 
ovation and was recalled many times, being obliged to 
respond with three extra numbers. 

Clarence Dickinson presided at the organ, and L. F. 
Gruenberg played the piano accompaniments for Mr, 
Brown, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 4 


Quartet of Stars at Fifth Biltmore Musicale 


The artists who appeared at the fifth Biltmore Musicale 
(R. E, Johnston, manager) on Friday morning, January 
4, might be called a quartet of stars, inasmuch as they all 
gave complete satisfaction to the customary large audience 
that was in attendance. 

Cecil Arden, the young American contralto, who will 
make her debut at the Metropolitan Opera House on Satur- 
day afternoon, opened the program, She displayed a voice 
of very good quality, the upper range of which was sweet ° 
and clear. While she gave pleasure in all the numbers of 
her group, she showed very plainly that she was happier 
in the more dramatic pieces. “J’ai Pleurai en Reve” 
(Hiie) and “The Swan” (Saint-Saéns) were charmingly 
sung and served admirably to display the young singer's 
excellent vocal training and individuality. Lane’s “Pretty 
Creature” revealed delicacy of interpretation, while Buzzi- 
Peccia’s lilting Spanish song, “Le Morenita,” was given 
with vive and brilliancy. As an encore, Miss Arden ren- 
dered “Dixie.” 

Louis Graveure gave a group of French and English 
songs. The first contained “Le Charm” (Chausson), “Le 
Thé” (Koechlin), “Nocturne” (Franck), and “Vision 
Fugitive” (Massenet). His voice was rich and sympa- 
thetic. His phrasing and interpretative art are most im- 
pressive. He finds the full content of every song and 
gives it to his audience in a most delightful manner. The 
American and English songs included “Uphill” (Tre- 
harne), “My Menagerie” (Foster), “Her Rose” (Coombs) 
and “Flow, Thou Regal Purple Stream” (Old English). 

Jacques Thibaud’s contributions were Aria (Bach), “Les 
Cherubins” (Couperin-Salmon), gavotte (Bach), prelude 
and allegro (Pugnani-Kreisler), “Serenite” (Vieuxtemps), 
scherzando (Marsick) and the Saint-Saéns introduction 
and rondo capriccioso. Mr. Thibaud’s playing of the two 
Bach numbers was especially gratifying. His big, singing 
tone was in evidence, and he displayed also depth of feel- 
ing and marked skill in bowing. 

Frieda Hempel, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, proved again that she is as finished in concert 
as she is in the operatic field. Her program was well 
chosen and gave infinite delight. Miss Hempel’s singing 
of Handel’s “Come, Beloved,” Grieg’s “In a Boat” and 
the Tschaikowsky “Lullaby”-was full of charm and emo- 
tion. The Taubert “Bird Song” presented technical in- 
tricacies which she overcame with remarkable ease. Her 
trills were perfect. The second group contained “Cradle 
Song” (Kreisler), “Twilight” (Glenn), “Villanella” (Si- 
bella) and “Daddy-Sweetheart” (Lehman). The marked 
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improvement shown by Miss Hempel’s voice since the 
opening of the season still continues. It is an organ rich, 
resonant, and of extreme purity. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5 


Mozart Society; Elman and Arden, Soloists 


Mischa Elman, violinist, and Cecil Arden, contralto, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, furnished one of the 
most enjoyable programs ever.listened to at the third 
(January 5) Saturday afternoon musicales of the New 
York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, 
Hotel Astor. Philip Gordon accompanied Mr. Elman and 
C. G. Spross, Miss Arden. 

Mr. Elman, in splendid form and mood, gave generous! 
of his rare art, generously adding encores to this well 
chosen program. His numbers were the concerto, G minor, 
Vivaldi-Nachez; “Siegfried Paraphrase,” Wagner-Wil- 
helmj; “Tango,” Albeniz-Elman; “Air de Ballet,” Gretry- 
Franco; Turkish March, Beethoven-Auer; “Ave Maria.” 
Schubert-Wilhelmj; valse, Rissland; nocturne, Chopin- 
Sarasate “Souvenir de Moscow,” Wieniawski, Needless 
to say he was applauded long and enthusiastically by the 
audience present. 

Miss Arden, a newcomer to the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, this season, shared honors with the famous vio- 
linist. Her full, melodious organ and attractive personality 
won immediate favor for the young singer. 

She sang: “J’ai pleurai en-reve,” Hiie; “The Mermaid’s 
Songs,” Haydn; “La Bella Calandrina,” Jomelli; “Ideale,” 
Tosti; “The Pretty Creature,” Lone Wilson; “Si j’ étais 
rayon,” Vidal; “The Swan.” arranged by Branscombe, 
Saint-Saéns; “Quel Ruscelletto,” Paradies; “La Morenita,” 
Buzzi-Peccia. 

Interspersed throughout the musical program were in- 
pe talks by Colonel Treston, of the Red Cross, Mrs. 
John Francis Yawger and Captain Helen Bastedo of the 
Women’s Motor Corps, congratulatory of the work heing 
done for the soldiers of the Red Cross Auxiliary No. 36. 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, Chairman-General, and showing 
what is heing done in a practical way by American women 
and how each can do her share. The New York Mozart 
Society, Red Cross Auxiliary, No. 136, has fitted up a floor 
at 325 East Eighty-fourth street, the new home of the 
East Side Clinic, one of the charities of the Mozart 
Society. On Monday evening, January 21, the annual 
Charity Ball and Pageant for the benefit of the East Side 
Clinic for Children and the Mozart Red Cross Auxiliary, 
pe 136, is to be given in the grand ballroom of Hotel 

stor. 


Eddy Brown, Violinist 


There is probably no busier violinist in this country 
this season than Eddy Brown, who gave a recital on 
Saturday evening, January 5, in the Great Hall of the 
College of the City of New York. Since his entrance 
into the larger American concert field, when his remark- 
able technical facility and rare gifts as an interpreter sur- 
prised and delighted the music lovers of the United States, 
Mr. Brown has grown in artistic stature until today 
he occupies a place in the forefront among the violin- 
ists now before our public. The picturesque surroundings 
of the Great Hall made an ideal setting for the very 
delightful program which this artist presented to a 
large and unusually appreciative audience. It was an 
audience of music lovers, and one had only to watch the 
eager faces and note the quick responsiveness of the audi- 
tors to understand how deepfelt was the rare beauty of 
Brown’s art. His program opened with the Tar- 
tini sonata in G major, played with that sonority of 
tone and breadth of interpretative feeling which invari- 
ably mark the work of this violinist. In the Conus 
concerto, which followed, he achieved some excellent 
effects, which thoroughly warranted the outbursts of 
applause that they occasioned. The remainder of his 
program consisted of smaller numbers, the Bach-Kreis- 
ler gavotte, a Hebfew song and dance by Zimbalist, an 
old French melodie, Mr. Brown’s own arrangement of 
Cramer’s rondino, Bazzini’s “La Ronde des Lutins,” 
“La Gitana,” the familiar “Orientale” of Cui, and the 
Paganini caprice No. 24, as ar d by Behm, Brown's 
audience were delighted with the lovely tonal offerings of 
the admirable artist. L. T. Gruenberg, at the piano, played 
excellent accompaniments. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 6 


Philharmonic Orchestra; Louis Graveure, Soloist 


At the Sunday afternoon concert of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, January 6, Josef Stransky, conductor, presented 
two American works new to New York, “The Rain,” a 
characteristic sketch by Emerson Whithorne and George 
Boyle’s “Slumber Song” and “Aubade.” Mr. Whithorne’s 
short number, very cleverly orchestrated, has decided 
atmosphere and color. It is a simple little genre piece, 
designed to suggest a definite mood, and achieving its 
purpose. One would be glad to hear it again. The com- 
poser was called twice after its performance. Debussy’s 
Ronde de Printemps” replaced the works of George 
Boyle, originally programmed. 

Soloist of this concert was Louis Graveure, baritone, 
who sang an old fashioned aria from “Dinorah” and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Vision.” Mr. Graveure 
was in fine voice and had special opportunity to display 
the clearness. and brilliance of his upper range in the 
Dinorah” aria, an opportunity of which he took full ad- 
vantage. He earned very hearty applause after both his 
numbers. The Goldmark “In Spring” overture opened the 
program and another fine performance of the second Rach- 
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symphony ended it. It is a work of great 
promise. hen Sergei Rachmaninoff, who is only forty- 
four years old now, gets to be ten years older, he will 
write a symphony half an hour shorter—this one runs 
nearly an hour and ten minutes—and fifty per cent. more 
valuable. The present symphony is full of fine ideas, but 
the composer is as prolix as the novel writers of his 


country. 
Zoeliner Quartet 


Admirers of the Zoellner Quartet turned out in force 
on Sunday afternoon, January 6, and filled the Princess 
Theatre, New York. Applause was the order of the day. 
After every movement of the various works on the pro- 
gram and at every entrance of the four players the audi- 
ence applauded as if handclapping was a wholesome exer- 
cise. It must have been gratifying to the Zoellner instru- 
mentalists to find their work so warmly acclaimed by a 
metropolitan audience. The program began with Haydn’s 
ag Op. 74, No. 1, and ended with Beethoven's so- 
called “Harp” quartet. In both of these standard classical 
works the Zoellners showed the utmost familiarity with 
every phrase and expression mark, and they played as 
one man. despite the fact that the first violin player. is a 
woman. Between the two old masters, Haydn and Bee- 
thoven, came a brand new work by a living British com- 
poser. The novelty was a double one in two sections 
labeled “Sketches,” “By the Tarn,” “Jack o’ Lantern.” 
They were received with unusually pronounced demon- 
strations of applause by the audience and may therefore 
be pronounced highly successful. Harmonically they are 
about as far away from recognizable chords as any mod- 
ern work has yet gone. Scriabin and Cyril Scott can show 
nothing more advanced in the way of unrelated harmonies 
and the sounding together of notes that form no recog- 
nized chords. The pieces are frankly realism at its best, 
or worst, whichever way the modern or the classical school 
chooses to estimate. It can hardly be said, however, that 
Eugene Goossens, the composer of the two sketches, has 
a style that is yet recognized as his own. 


Bianca Randall, Soprano 


An interesting series of concerts was inaugurated on Sun- 
day evening, January 6, when Bianca Randall gave a 
recital before an pour Ele AO audience at the George M. 
Cohan Theatre, New York, assisted by Francis Moore, 
pianist, and Harry M. Gilbert, accompanist. Gifted with 
a soprano voice and a thoroughly delightful personality, 
Mme. Randall pleased her audience in a well selected pro- 
gram, being recalled many times and made the recipient 
of many floral tributes. Her first group consisted of the 
Italian national hymn, “Polly Willis” (Old English), 
“When I Was Seventeen” (Swedish folk tune), “Bergére 
Legére” (Old French) and “When You and I Were Young 
Maggie” (Butterfield). Her second group included “Cry- 
ing of Water” (Campbell-Tipton), La Forge’s “Retreat” 


maninoff 


MUSICAL COURIER 


ing at this time. They were “Jus’ a Little Bunch of Clay” 
and “The Judgment Day,” a negro revival song. The pro- 
gram closed with the significant song by Speaks, “When 
the Boys Come Home.” Mr. Moore gave a dance by Bee- 
thoven, Mendelssohn’s “Spinning Song,” a Rachmaninoff 
prelude, Raff’s “La Fileuse” and a Chopin waltz. 

On Sunday evening, January 13, Mme. Randall will be 
assisted hy Pobert Braine, pianist, when another attractive 
program wili be presented. Mme. Randall on this occa- 
sion will sing an aria from “Iphigenie” in the original 


French. 
John McCormack, Tenor 


What is there new to say about a John McCormack 
recital? Sunday evening, January 6, at the Hippodrome, 
the house was packed—as it always is. There were hun- 
dreds of occupied seats on the stage—as there always are. 
Mr. McCormack’s superb singing brought forth storms of 
applause from his hearers and he was compelled to give 
almost as many encores as there were regular numbers 
on the program—as he always is. His program opened 
with two Handel arias; then followed a group including 
songs by Fauré, Tosti and Rachmaninoff, a second group 
of the familiar and favorite Irish ballads and a final group 
which included a delightful song by Edwin Schneider and 
the “Ah, Moon of My Delight,” from Liza Lehmann’s 
“A Persian Garden,” which Mr. McCormack put on his 
program by special request. Then there were all the 
fay orite McCormack encores, ending finally with a rousing 

“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” which drew cheers from 
the house. 

Andre Polah, violinist, the assisting artist, earned encores 
on his own account by his fine playing of several numbers, 
chief among them the Pugnani “Praeludium and Allegro.” 
Edwin Schneider was the same satisfactory accompanist 
as ever. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 7 





Dorothy Fox, Soprano 

On Monday afternoon, January 7, a large and very 
enthusiastic audience gathered in Aeolian Hall to listen 
to Dorothy Fox in recital. Miss Fox is rarely gifted, be- 
ing endowed with a soprano voice of much beauty which 
she handles artistically, a youthful magnetism, unusual 
purity of diction, and good looks, which are, after all, 
a factor toward artistic success. Her program opened 
with Handel “Care Selve,” Gluck’s “Ah! si la liberte” 
and Spohr’s “Rose Softly Blooming,” which served to 
introduce her as a singer worth hearing. Two songs in 
Russian by Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky were fol- 
lowed by four of Brahms, “Feldeinsamkeit,” “Das Mad- 
chen spricht,” “Sapphische Ode” and “Vergebliches Stand- 
chen,” sung in a manner which thoroughly deserved the en- 
thusiastic applause which was given. Of very special 
interest was the group of songs by Dwight Fiske, “The 
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{Queen Mab Song) had to be repeated and there were 
several others which her audience would fain have heard 
again. The acconipaniments were played by the composer, 
who was the recipient of much applause also. Her final 
group was in French and closed with Alfredo Barbirolli’s 
“Le Credo Patriotique,” which the singer gave with a 
dramatic intensity and a patriotic fervor which found a 
significant response in the hearts of her auditors. George 
Harris, Jr., who played splendid accompaniments for the 
singer throughout the afternoon, also was represented on 
the program by an excellent translation of the Barbirolli 
number. 


Joseph Bonnet, Organist 


It was a pity that those who requested Joseph Bonnet 
to make the Aeolian Hall organ recital could not have 
requested a more agreeable weather for the sake of 
those New Yorkers who braved the elements last Mon- 
day evening, January 7, or would not brave them. At 
any rate, there was a goodly audience gathered together 
in one place. notwithstanding the evident disagreement 
between Apollo of the golden lyre and Jupiter Pluvius. 
The program of the request recital was selected from 
various programs played at the recent series of histor- 
ical organ recitals given by Joseph Bonnet during the 
earlier part of the present season, Music such as this 
was gains rather than loses by repetition, for it is free 
from all those sensational effects that soon become 
wearisome. ‘The solid part writing, sober yet varied 
harmonies, dignified and calmly fervent themes of these 
old but not aged works were heard with unmixed satis- 
faction. Much applause followed each number, and 
the genial French artist added an extra number or two 


on occasions, The complete program was as follows: 


“Grand Jeu,” * Du Mage; “Recit de tierce en taille,” N. de Grigny; 
prelude, L. A Clérambault; fantasie and fugue, in G minor, 
}. Seb. Bach; canon, in B minor, Robert Schumann; choral, No. 3, 
César Franck; “Ariel” (after a reading of Shakespeare), ‘‘Rhap 
sodie catalane” (with pedal cadenza), Joseph Bonnet; “Cortége,” 
Cl. Debussy; “‘Noél languedocien,” Alex. Guilmant; toceata, Ch. M 
Widor. 

From Du Mage to Bonnet is a long way chrono- 


logically and harmonically, but the organist carried his 


audience with comfort and delight to the end of the 


and numbers by Woodman, Moir, Delbruck and Vidal. 4 ’ - 2 

As the operatic number, Mme. Randall chose. the ever Bird,” “Little Boy Blue,” “Queen Mab Song,” “Coming journey. The finest work on the program was Bach's 
popular “Un bel di” from Puccini's “Madame Butterfly.” Thro’ the Night” and “The Devon Maid.” These are magnificent G minor fugue, which was superbly played. 
Of special interest were two negro songs written for this short songs which embody within them rarely beautiful Joseph Bonnet’s exquisite taste in registration was 
singer by. Hamilton Reynolds, and given their first hear- effects. “Night Time, Day Time” and “Open, Open” again conspicuous. 
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Fairy Tale” of Moscheles, and an arrangement of the sere- 
nade from the “Damnation of Faust” (Berlioz) by Redon. 
January engagements for Arthur Shattuck include a sec- 
appearance with the Kansas City Orchestra, Kansas 
January 8&8; Twilight Musicales series, Milwaukee, 
11; Green Bay, January 15; Western College (re- 
turn engagement), Oxford, Ohio, January 19; University 
of Jowa, lowa City, January 23; Mendelssohn Club, Rock 
ford, Ill., January 24. En route to Kansas City, Mr. Shat 
tuck played for 2,800 convicts at the Missouri State prison 
at Jefferson City, on Sunday afternoon, January 6. On 
the evening of the 25th, he will play for the soldiers at 
Camp Grant 

After his Chicago 
will go east for a 


ond 
City, 
January 


February 3, Mr. Shattuck 
engagements, returning to 
February 18. 
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Elizabeth Gutman’s New York Recital 
young American Soprano, known 
as the ‘Yvette Guilbert of Jewish music,” specializing in 
Russian and Yiddish folk and art songs, will give her 
first New York recital of the season at the Princess Theater 
on January 13. 

The young soprano is particularly adapted to her work, 
not only because of a gx efforts in delving into original 
sources of Russian and Je wish music, but because of her 
inheritance. She is a descendant of fourteen generations 
of rabbis and chassans—the chassans being the cantors who 
intone the prayers in the Hebrew synagogues. 

Miss Gutman will, however, sing one English group and 
will feature songs by Swiss composers, including a new 
Rudolph Ganz, “The Angels are Stooping,” and 
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Gustave Doret’s “Les Feuilles sont Mortes,” which has not 
been given before. 

Other her program to have an initial New 
York performance are “Miedzy nami” (Polish), by 
Zarzycki; “Oi Polna,” a Gypsy song given her by a Polish 
count, former member of the Russian Embassy in Wash- 
ingto, who is now acting as interpreter for the American 
Red two Yiddish folksongs, “L’chaim Rebe” and 
‘Ani Hada!l,” the latter having an accompaniment orig- 
inally intended for harp. “Spring’s Little Lady,” by Hem- 
berger, has been added by special request. Other numbers 
on the program include: “La Maison Grise,” Messager ; 
‘Printemps Nouveau,” Vidal; “Les Dames de St. Gervais,” 
Jacque s-Daleroze; “Ostroiu  Siekiroi,” Gretchaninoff ; 
‘Davno-l pod volshiebnie zvuki,” Arensky; “La Pie,” Mous 
“Floods of Spring,” Rachmaninoff; Russian folk- 
“Did rudi” (by request) ; “Ne brania 
Yiddish folksongs, “As ich wollt 
(wedding song); “The Bird,” 
James H. Rogers. 


songs on 
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sorgsky ; 
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Fiske, and * Age Weather,” 


Edna de Lima’s Activities 
Edna de Lima sang last week in a concert of the Baxter 
Troy, N. Y., also for several hundred sailors in 
City Park Barracks, Brooklyn. On both occasions she 
met with her usual warm reception. The sailors 
especially pleased with several “Lonesome Tunes of Ken- 
tucky,” which Miss de 
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Neira Riegger on Tour 


Neira Riegger, one of America’s youngest and 
charming sopranos, has started on her first Middle West- 
ern concert tour, Although of Irish descent, she is all 
American. by birth and musical education. She began her 
public concert work as soloist at the American Musical 
Convention in Lockport, N. Y., last fall, where she made 
such an impression that she had to repeat her concert 
the second day. Mrs, Riegger’s former home was 1n 
Ithaca, N. Y., where she was a favorite church singer, 
and from there she made her first concert tour with the 
Cornell University Orchestra. Her tour includes a recital 
at the Kinsey Morning Musicales in Chicago, on January 
9; a concert at the camp at Great Lakes, Ill, January 10, 
and a concert in Peoria, Ill., on January 13. On her way 
back to New York, Mrs. Riegger will sing several con- 
certs in New York State, which have been booked by her 
manager, Annie Friedberg. 


Harold Bauer in Los Angeles 


Harold Bauer has been scoring tremendous success in 
California, and especially in Los Angeles, where his play 
ing served as a model for students and an inspiration for 
the professional pianists and the teachers. One of the 
most expert, discriminative and broad-minded critics of 
the Pacific Coast is W. Francis. Gates, who writes for 
the Los Angeles Graphic. ane one of the recent Bauer 
appearances in that city, Mr. Gates penned the following 
tribute, which is as accurate and thoughtful an analysis 
in condensed form of the essential style and characteristics 
of Bauer's pianism as any one ever has put on paper: 
musical recital—Bauer. Incidentally, 
it was given at the piano, But the medium is less important than 
the manner. In order to show catholicity, Mr. Bauer did play two 
of the later French pieces which attempt to portray things that can 
not be pictured by music. But the bulk of the program was com 
posed of standard compositions, works of accepted masters—music 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt—and gladly they were wel 
comed at the hands of such a master. 

Mr. Bauer has broken away from dictates of the technical 
acquired, kept and taught his technic in his 


most 
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HAROLD BAUER, 


Master pianist. 


in his 
orig 


fashion unhampered by the rules of the pedagogues. But 
musical conceptions and interpretations he uses nothing of the 
inality that would throw tradition to the winds; but is sane, logical 
and beautiful in all that he does. His interpretations may be taken 
as. standard and set before students as examples to be regarded with 
all respect and made the aim of the performer. 

While there are more interesting sonatas than the Beethoven 
op. 81, and even more enjoyable whole programs could be made than 
this one—as he shows us in that he plays on December 19—that 
did not detract from the musico-intellectual enjoyment of his work 
Whether it be a fugue or a Chopin piano lyric, Bauer gives it an 
appropriate interpretation, Ysaye, who heard this recital, is more 
solitary on his heights, but Bauer, while he has to divide the honors 
among several pianists, is in the same class as the Belgian violinist. 


Manager Charle: Wagner is organizing a new quar- 
tet to make Victor PeBe'y which will include Mme. Galli 
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OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH LEADS 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Pianist-Conductor Creates Marked Impression With 
the Baton—Movement Started for His Perma- 
nent Retention in Detroit 


As foretold exclusively in the Mustcat Courter, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch was the “guest” conductor at the two con- 
certs of the Detroit Orchestra, Friday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 28, and Saturday evening, December 29. Weston 
Gales, the former conductor, resigned recently and al- 
though he appeared before the executive board and asked 
that he be permitted to rescind his request, it was decided 
to dispense with his services in the future. Owing to his 
pianistic concert engagements. Ossip Gabrilowitsch could 
be secured at present only for the two recent “guest” ap- 
pearances as a conductor. The remainder of the 1917-18 
concerts of the Detroit Orchestra will be led by William 
Grafing King, concertmaster of the organization, unless it 
is possible to get further Gabrilowitsch appearances later 
in the season. 

The Gabrilowitsch pair of concerts was the sixth this 
season, and it attracted one of the largest audiences that 
ever has greeted the orchestra. Upon the appearance of 
the new conductor, the audience united with the members 
cf the orchestra in giving him a welcome that amounted 
to an ovation. 

Under the magnetic and forceful conducting of Gabril- 
owitsch, the organization seemed electrified and astonished 
every one by results the men never had achieved previ- 
ously in Detroit. The symphony was the fourth by Tschai- 
kowsky, and it will long be remembered by all who heard 
it, not only for the finished and stimulative reading given 
it but also for the confidence and assurance with which 
the men followed the leader. He is a baton artist of a 
very high order, magnetic, dignified, authoritative. He 
gave a trotable reading also of the “Tannhauser” overture, 
and a beautifully modulated and perfectly adjusted accom- 
paniment to the Beethoven violin concerto, very well 
played by Efrem Zimbalist. 

The success of Gabrilowitsch was complete and, fol- 
lowing the concert, the music lovers, musicians and pro- 
fessional critics of Detroit joined in praising that con- 
ductor and in hoping that he might be secured as the 
permanent head of the local organization. 

In the Detroit News there was this editorial: 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducted the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
last week, and his audiences were twice as large as those which 
have ordinarily attended a concert by that organization. Under 
his baton the orchestra developed a sudden surprising ability that 
made its auditors wonder what might be done if this director could 
be retained to guide its efforts. 

It is possible to secure Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s services, but to do 
so will require nerve and generosity. If Detroit wants Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, she must act quickly. 

A symphony orchestra is never a money maker. It must always 
be supported by the contributions of the wealthy. . . . ut if 
Detroit is to continue to have an orchestra directed by a man of 
the character of Gabrilowitsch, some one must pay the deficit. Has 
Detroit a man, or a group of men, who will do it? This is some 





‘ signs calling for large ex- 
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one’s opportunity to do for De- 
troit what Major Higginson has 
done for many years for Boston. 
Who will save the symphony 
orchestra for Detroit, cod pro- 
vide it with a p eT under 
which it can grow, and advertise 
the city, and become an institu- 
tion in which the whole com- 
munity can take pride? 

Taken all in all, it seems 
a pity that Detroit, which 
has so generously oversub- 
scribed for the various war 
funds, should so niggardly 
Support its own orchestra. 
One reason is because many 
of the music loving public 
have not rightly understood 
the exigencies of the case 
and have regarded it as a 
plaything of the rich rather 
than something in which 
they should be vitally inter- 
ested and which should be 
supported as a matter of 
civic pride. Ambitious de- 





penditure of money for an 
organization which had not 
yet completely found itself 
did not appeal to conserva- 
tive people. 

It was unfortunate, too, 
that at an early stage in the 
history of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Society it should have 
alienated itself from the De- 
troit Orchestral Association, 
which for several years had 
faced cheerfully a yearly 
deficit in order to create a symphony loving public which 
would eventually demand and support a symphony orches- 
tra of its own. The lovers of symphonic music are but 
a part of the music loving public, and there are not enough 
of them as yet in Detroit to support two courses of orches- 
tral concerts, particularly when one presented the great 
orchestras and the other an orchestra whose youth made 
it immature. Could the two have been merged, as was 
the hope of many at the inception of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, it would not now be facing the serious 
problem of the future. 

Weston Gales, who was largely instrumental in the for- 
mation of the orchestra, resigned and left the city. Later 
he returned but his resignation was accepted by the offi- 
cers of the Detroit Symphony Society, and William Grafing 
King, concertmaster, was appointed temporary conductor. 
Arrangements were also made with Mr. Gabrilowitsch to 
come as “guest” conductor. Mr. King conducted at the 
Sunday “pop” concert December 23, and demonstrated 
considerable ability. It is probable that the seventh pair 


at the Princess Theatre, 
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THE ZOELLNER STRING QUARTET, 
Whose successes at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on Thursday evening, 
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January 3, and 
New York, on Sunday evening, January 6, are recorded else 


where in this issue. 
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of concerts will be given in January, and after that no one 
seems to be able to prophesy the outcome. J. M.S, 


Henri La Bonte for Pacific Coast 


Henri la Bonte will start on a tour of the Pacific Coast 
beginning at San Francisco on January 16, On the way 
out he stopped at Chicago, St. Louis and East St. Louis, 
where his concert under the auspices of the Halcyon So- 
ciety was made one of the social events of the season, as 
he lived there before studying abroad and was very active 
in local musical circles. Mr. la Bonte will give three re 
citals in San Francisco during the first week, after which 
will follow a tour of the other coast cities. He is to re- 
turn by way of Vancouver, Calgary and other Canadian 
cities. Reports of the successes scored by the American 
tenor this season in all his appearances in New York and 
other large cities of the East already have reached the 


Far West. 
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“Our present and immediate task is to win the 
war, and nothing shall turn us aside from it until 
it is accomplished, Every power and resource we 
possess, whether of men, of money, or of materials, 
is being devoted, and will continue to be devoted, 
to that purpose until it is achieved.”—From Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Message to Congress, December 
}, 1917. 

New York is herself again with nine post- 
holiday orchestra concerts of the first class to take 
lace in the Greater City this week. 


‘The Detroit Orchestra is considering conductors 
Theodore Spiering, Henry K. Hadley, Richard 
Hageman, Arnold Volpe, Agide Jacchia, Max 
Jacobs, and others, for “guest” appearances there. 


~-+~@>-—___ - 


Mascagni’s “Lodoletta” (based on an Ouida 
story) is to have its North American premiére at 
the Metropolitan Opera House next Saturday af- 
ternoon, January 12, with Caruso, Farrar, and 
\mato in the chief roles. “Lodoletta” has been 
heard in South America, Caruso taking the leading 
tenor part there. 


—~ 

What with Horatio Puarker’s winning of two 
prizes for opera and Henry Hadley’s taking of a 
number of prizes with symphonic and operatic 





works, it appears that the home of the musical prize , 


is in New England, for Mr. Parker was born at 
Auburndale, Mass., and Mr. Hadley first saw the 
light of day in Somerville, Mass. 
didditpstiaen 

The ramifications of Oscar Hammerstein and his 
law suits are enough to puzzle even the most acute 
legal minds, let alone the ordinary think tank of the 
layman. Through the filing of the answers of 
Oscar Hammerstein and his wife to the latest suit 
brought against them by their trustee in bankruptcy, 
the point is brought out that the defendants deny 
the charge that the stock and property of the Ham- 
merstein Opera Company had been given to Mrs. 
Hammerstein by her husband, without considera- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Hammerstein take the ground 
that the “consideration” was an agreement to marry. 
This consideration was duly fulfilled in conformity 
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with the contract, claim the defendants, and “there- 
fore Mrs. Hammerstein now is the equitable owner 
of 4,998 shares of the Hammerstein Company.” 
This ownership was created by an assignment made 
to the lady December 30, 1914, by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, 

—o—— 

The New York County Chapter of the Red 
Cross acknowledges the receipt of $12,500, con- 
tributed by Alma Gluck and representing concert 
fees. She promises an additional $12,500 in the 
future. A check for $2,217 from the benefit con- 
cert by Josef Stransky and the Philharmonic 
Society for Halifax relief also was received. 

sesinialiateinis 

The New York Philharmonic Society last week 
displayed its “service flag” above the stage at 
Carnegie Hall, The figure “17,” made of stars, 
was on the white field of the banner and repre- 
sented the number of sons and brothers of those in 
the orchestra and in the society’s office force who 
are in the military service of the United States. 

Or 


At the moment of going to press the MusIcaL 
CourIeR hears that either Frank Van der Stucken 
or Walter Damrosch will lead the forthcoming May 
Festival in Cincinnati next spring, and that Eugen 
Ysaye is likely to lead some of the concerts of the 
Cincinnati Orchestra as guest conductor. It is too 
late to verify these items, and they are printed for 
what they are worth. 

- 


Dear Herald: In regard to the new New York 
choral organization, the New Choral Society, which 
you “discover,” together with Louis Koemmenich, 
its conductor, under such large headlines in the issue 
of January 8, please see the Musica Courter for 
October 4, 1917. The Musica Courter, dear 
Herald, is—as you should have discovered long ago 
—the Christopher Columbus of musical journalism. 


~~ -@ 





The ‘‘wish seems to be father to the thought” 
with those persons who are announcing constantly 
that Geraldine Farrar and Frieda Hempel are not 
to be at the Metropolitan Opera next year. Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, who ought to know, knows nothing 
of it. He says, “This is not the time when definite 
plans are being made at the Metropolitan for 
1918-19. We are only half through our present 
season. All present announcements as to next 
year’s personnel are the veriest guesses on the part 
of those irresponsible persons who disseminate 
them.” 

On another page will be found an article by 
Arthur Hartmann, concerning transcriptions and 
adaptations, a phase of music which is of great 
importance nowadays, especially in view of the large 
quantity of “translated” music which violinists and 
pianists are using at their concerts. Mr. Hartmann 
very correctly points out that there is a decided 
difference between a transcription and an adapta- 
tion, and he enters into a spirited and logical de- 
fense of the latter, giving notable examples and 
quoting eminent authorities. The Hartmann adapta- 
tions, by the way, are among the most valuable in 
the latter day violin repertoire. His MacDowell and 
Debussy rearrangements represent works of art. 


a nea 


“Saint Elizabeth,” as performed at the Metropol- 
itan Opera, demonstrates the complete success of 
using the English language in the texts of the lyric 
dramas presented on that stage. Florence Easton, 
Clarence Whitehill, Margaret Matzenauer, and 
Basil Ruysdael enunciated, dictioned, and phrased 
our language in such a manner that it sounded its 
own. full beauty and was a worthy artistic adjunct 
to Liszt’s lovely measures. No more forceful 
argument could have been brought forward to back 
up the plea that America should follow the example 
of other countries and insist on the singing of 
opera and of concert songs in the vernacular of 
this land. There are other Metropolitan Opera 
artists, beside the ones mentioned, thoroughly 
capable of doing justice to English opera texts, and 
if they do not know our language, it is easy enough 
for them to learn it—just as easy as for American 
artists to learn French, German, and Italian, which 
they have to do in order to be able to sing in 
France, Germany, and Italy.. By all means, let 
further progress be made along the lines em, 
phasized by “Saint Elizabeth,” which must be re- 
garded as an eminently successful experiment in 
the singing of foreign grand opera with a text 
artistically translated intg English. 
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WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? 


We are in receipt of a communication which 
takes us to task for occasionally praising music 
which is not “classical”—the term evidently be- 
ing employed as the antonym of “popular.” The 
writer says: “Are you, too, giving in to mob 
music and to cheap jingles and sentimental 
mush? Soon you'll be standing in a community 
chorus in New York, endeavoring to make Phila- 
delphia hear you and your companions across the 
hundred miles or so of distance.” 

We have written editorials from time to time 
showing that the best known and most widely 
liked compositions of the classical masters have 
in them something of the popular style, some- 
thing that appeals to all men, something that 
touches the emotions directly, or pleases the ear 
without preliminary explanations and elucida- 
tions. 

The cheery scherzo from Beethoven’s eighth 
symphony has brought him nearer to the masses 
than his “An die Ferne Geliebte” and his E flat 
piano concerto. Haydn lives in the popular mind 
and heart because of his “Serenade.” Schubert 
and Moszkowski also have gained and hold favor 
through a “Serenade” each. Weber’s “Invita- 
tion to the Waltz” keeps his and its vogue. Mey- 
erbeer’s march from “The Prophet” and Verdi’s 
from “Aida” seem imperishable. Also Doni- 
zetti’s “Lucia” sextet and Verdi’s “Rigoletto” 
quartet. Rubinstein’s “Melody in F” outlives all 
his numerous other works. The same may be 
said for Chopin’s E flat nocturne. (Many lovers of 
that morceaux do not even know that Chopin 
wrote an epochal F minor ballade.) 

Mendelssohn sells because of his “Spring 
Song” and his “Wedding March.” Mascagni’s 
“Intermezzo” conquered the world. Wagner’s 
place in the sun holds because of his “Bridal Pro- 
cession” in “Lohengrin” and the “Pilgrims’ 
Chorus” in “Tannhduser.” Liszt’s second rhap- 
sody, Brahms’ “Hungarian” dances, Gounod’s 
waltz from “Faust,” Bizet’s “Toreador” from 
“Carmen,” Schumann’s “Traumerei,” Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Song Without Words,” Boccherini’s 
“Minuet,” Paderewski’s “Minuet,” Dvorak’s “Hu- 
moresque,” Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” Tosti’s 
“Goodbye,” “Nevin’s “Rosary,” Sousa’s “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” De Koven’s “Oh, Promise 
Me,” Robyn’s “Answer”—those are some of the 
pieces of music we like and which the public 
likes. Many of them are “classical”; all of them 
are popular. 

We would rather have written Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s “Land of the Sky Blue Water,” 
which gives pleasure to millions, than Bischoff’s 
symphony in major or minor, which made a few 
persons knit their puzzled brows. We would 
rather have created Ernest R. Ball’s new ballad, 
“With All My Heart and Soul,” destined to dec- 
orate every young girl’s piano, than composed one 
of Scriabine’s later symphonic poems, in which 
an illuminating machine has to be used so as to 
shed light on the proceedings. However, we are 
peculiar. 

Ernest Newman, the eminent English critic, 
seems to be another peculiar person. He wrote 
recently: “I wonder why there does not grow 
out of the best of the music hall music a genuine 
English popular opera.” Not long ag», Leonca- 
vallo and Mascagni conducted their works at a 
Londor. music hall; Sir Edward Elgar now is 
leading at the Coliseum his newly written 
“Fringes of the Fleet.” These are wide open and 
exceedingly democratic days in music, and it is 
well that the change has come. 

We have noticed that many a person who is 
truly fond of “Tristan and Isolde” also enjoys 
thoroughly a popular ballad or even a well made 
ragtime tune. The best of the ballads and the 
best of the ragtime pieces are indisputably to be 
ranked as art. Of course there are different 
kinds of art. Shakespeare’s “Julius Czsar” is 
art, and so is Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn.” 

Let not the elect who partake of their music 
principally through the intellect sit in judgment 
on those who enjoy it through the emotions. 
Both are useful and necessary. The Brahmin- 
istic exclusiveness of those who would keep good 
music to themselves is the greatest menace to 
music. 

Our correspondent need not worry about our 
being converted to community music. We look 
upon it as distinctly a playful sport for the 
masses, like dancing on the village green, follow- 
ing a procession, throwing hats in the air for a 
popular hero, or watching Fourth of July fire- 
works. Those are things we never do. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Detroit Holds Firm 


Latest accounts from the orchestral front at De- 
troit have it that Walter, Henry Rothwell, who is 
getting to be the king of “guest” conductors, will 
lead the next two concerts of the Detroit. Orchestra, 
which has been financed for the remainder of the 
season. The orchestra gave a concert last Sunday, 
January 6, at which May Scheider, the New York 
coloratura soprano, was the soloist, and got so mad 
in the trills and roulades of the famous aria from 
“Lucia” that the audience gave her an ovation. The 
informant of this column says that Miss Scheider 
also scored decisively in Arditi’s “Parla” and in 
some numbers sung in English that the audience 
understood perfectly. 


Galli-Curci on Opera 

The January Chronicle (New York) kindly fur- 
nishes us with proofs of an article by Amelita Galli- 
Curci, called “For More Operas in More Cities.” 
The cities referred to are American cities. Mme. 
Galli-Curci does us the honor to agree with some 
views expressed recently in this place. She says 
that America has the singing talent and the singers, 
but no places to put them. What is needed, says the 
Madame, is more opera of the kind Europe has in 
plenty, the “starless” kind where young singers are 
given an opportunity to gain that early experience 
which is all important for later artistic development. 
In Italy, we are told, the native sons and daughters 
find quick encouragement and adequate chances 
when they display vocal ability of the operatic sort. 
Why not in America? It is a fair question. 

There should be an opera company for each of 
at least ten very large cities in this country, says the 
Galli-Curci, “and each city of less importance should 
have its annual season of grand opera, the length of 
which would be regulated by the size of the place 
and its capacity for financial support, ranging from 
one or two performances in a small city to engage- 
ments of several weeks in a much larger one. 

“The more remote centres should learn to enjoy 
the work of artists who have not yet become fa- 
mous. ‘The ‘star’ system is responsible largely for 
the lack of interest in opera in the smaller cities, 
where the music patron takes the ridiculous stand 
that he will hear ‘the best or none at all.’ The resi- 
dent of such a place in Italy accepts the artists ob- 
tainable with approval, enjoyment and satisfaction 
as long as they sing well and true to pitch. Conse- 
quently, he acquires a familiarity with the operas 
which enables him to enjoy more fully the work of 
greater artists when he hears them later in the same 
roles. 

“This logical attitude is all that America needs to 
make it as great an operatic field as any European 
country. It would result in abundant opportunity 
for young American singers, and many a small city 
would eventually take pride in a certain famous 
international star to whom it had given first hear- 
ing and encouragement, just as many a small Euro- 
pean city aoes. 

“America has become so accustomed to the sys- 
tem of ‘great names,’ that this habit of mind in- 
terferes with her artistic progress. Every fine artist 
eventually wins recognition in the end but his career 
would be much more quickly developed, were the 
American public to forget the fetich of the ‘star’.” 

There is no gainsaying one word of the foregoing 
and Mme. Galli-Curci’s article proves that she is 
a close observer as well as a really great artist. A 
really great artist is one who does not think of him- 
self or herself as a “star” but lets other persons 
call them so, and never forgets that while the so 
called “star system” is pleasant and profitable to 
those who are its chief singing representatives, 
nevertheless the method is commercially pernicious 
and artistically destructive. Mme. Galli-Curci 
realizes fully its basic wrong, even while the public 
forces her into the position of representing one of 
the most luminous “stars” in the whole brilliant sing- 
ing constellation, 


An Escaped Piano Teacher 


Louis Hirsch, composer of “Going Up,” “The 
Grass Widow,” and “The Rainbow Girl,” musical 
comedies now being performed nightly, was a 
piano student in Berlin in 1901 and 1902, where, as 
his fellow pupil under Jedliczka, we used to race 
with him to see who could play the Tschaikowsky 
concerto fuster. At that time Hirsch studied theory 
and counterpoint also, and the only indication that 


he gave of his future career as a popular composer 
was his ability to play Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
aForever” with an exact transcription of the famous 
piccolo variations and a wonderfully realistic drum 
imitation on the bass of the piano. About ten years 
later we were commissioned to write a libretto for 
the Winter Garden (New York) and when it was 
finished, Lee Shubert introduced us to our com- 
poser. It was none other than Louis Hirsch. Our 
jomt musical play was named “Vera Violetta” and 
in it Hirsch scored his first big success with a 
number called “The Gaby Glide,” sung and danced 
by Mile. Gaby de Lys. Thereafter Hirsch wrote 
“My Sumurun Girl,” “The Wedding Glide,” 
“Hello, ’Frisco,” and went to London where he 
composed half a dozen successful revues for the 
Hippodrome. At the present time Hirsch has an 
enormous popular success in “Tickle-Toe,” the song 
hit of “Going Up.” The solid musical education he 
received is noticeable in the characteristic and color- 
ful harmonization of all his music. Of course it 
does not follow that every piano student able to 
play the Tschaikowsky concerto fast has in him the 
stuff to achieve fame and riches as a writer of 
melodies and contriver of rhythms that appeal to 
the multitude. 
American Hadley’s “Azora” 


We spent some hours in the study of the piano 
score of Hadley’s “Azora” and found much to 
admire in that composer’s music. We liked espe- 
cially his frequent strayings into frank and broad 
melodic strophes, and we cared less for his frag- 
mentary motifs manipulated with sophisticated 
harmonic strainings in the approved modern style 
of the moment. We thought Hadley’s music far 
superior to the libretto, which tells a story that we 
fear never will excite or even deeply interest an 
audience. “Azora” is an oratorio plot. 
on paper the Aztec atmosphere, the mixture of 
paganism and Christianity, sacrificial killing as a 
punishment, and a certain story resemblance to 
“Aida,” appealed strongly to Hadley. In actual 
performance, the tale cannot possibly create oper- 
atic effect. We feel certain that Hadley has it in 
him to compose a stimulative, melodious, and vital 
grand opera as soon as he gets a libretto imbued 
with the proper throb and movement. We hope 
that such an one will be “The Garden of Allah” on 
which Hadley now is working. 

Apropos, why do American composers so fre- 
quently run to ancient subjects and_ periods, 
especially Aztec and mythological? Is _ there 
nothing in recent and contemporary American life 
to stir the musical creative faculty of our native 
sons and daughters? We have our fill of “Mel- 
pomenes,” “Aphrodites,” and especially “Pans.” Ye 
mythological gods, how our American composers 
have overworked poor old Pan, his pipes, and his 
satyric and dryad friends!| Why not drop Pan for 
a while and try the Pennsylvania Railroad or some- 
thing else typically American? Richard Strauss 
said that he intends to write a symphonic poem 
about skyscrapers. He may turn out to be the 
second real American composer if Dvorak was the 
first, with his “New World.” 

Is She—Isn’t She? 

The foregoing caption refers to Mme. Galli-Curci 
and her situation with reference to coming to New 
York with the Chicago Opera, for its announced 
season here, beginning late this month. 

There has been much publicity pro and con, and 
interested circles, as well as the large unmusical 
public, are regarding the question with expectant 
curiosity. 

Mme, Galli-Curci says she is tired and does not 
wish to risk a debut in the metropolis unless she 
is in her best vocal condition. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s husband, who was in New 
York for two days this week, says gallantly, but in 
approved American language, “I have nothing to 
say; it’s up to the Madame.” 

Charles Wagner, personal and concert manager 
of Mme. Galli-Curci, had a conference with the 
lady’s husband.and Max Pam (of Chicago) here. 
Mr. Wagner tells us: “I am unable to say what 
Mme. Galli-Curci will not do, but I can say this. 
She sang in Chicago Sunday last at her concert to a 
packed house. She sings Dinorah for the fifth time 
this (Tuesday) evening ; she will sing again Wednes- 
day evening and next Sunday make her debut in 
the role of Mimi in ‘Bohéme,’ with John McCor- 


Doubtless - 
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mack singing Rodolfo. She has not made any con- 
tract with any other company than the Chicago 
Opera Association, and naturally would not be in 
a position to do so until her present contract, which 
covers this season and next, is finished. 

“Mme. Galli-Curci never has failed to live up to 
her obligations and never has broken a contract ; 
neither have I, and we are not going to begin now. 
Of course, I want her to sing in New York, and 
have already sold over $5,000 worth of tickets for 
her first scheduled concert here, the first Sunday 
evening concert of the Chicago Opera Association, 
which is to take place at the Hippodrome on Feb- 
ruary 3.” 

Cleofonte Campanini, general director of the Chi- 
cago Opera, declares that he will do his best to get 
Mme, Galli-Curci to keep her New York engage- 
ments. 


Our Declaration 


We declare positively and without reservation that 
Mme. Galli-Curci will appear in New York, and also 
that she is the most efficient and fascinating tired 
singer now before the public. 


Other Chicago Opera Rumors 


Furthermore, regarding reports that the Chicago 
Opera is not coming to New York, the Mustcar 
Courter asked General Director Campanini for a 
direct statement and this is his manifesto: 

“We will open the season at the Lexington Opera 
House, New York, on the scheduled day at precisely 
eight o’clock in the evening. The Chicago Opera 
Association now is an institution and any statement 
emanating from me is the only reliable one that the 
New York musical public may trust and believe. I 
repeat to you that the Chicago Opera Association 
will remain in New York for four weeks, presenting 
the same repertoire that has been given in Chicago.” 

That statement should put a final quietus on the 
stories spread both in New York and in Chicago to 
the effect that the Chicago Opera Association would 
abandon its season here, and also that the principal 
artists of the company would refuse to sing for fear 
that an appearance at the Lexington would bar 
them in the future from singing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

The Chicago Opera Association is supported pri- 
marily by several philanthropic music lovers of that 
city who pride themselves on having given to Chi- 
cago an opera company which they intend to make 
permanent. 

The artists belonging to that company are paid 
exceptionally well for their services, and all things 
considered, they will think twice before giving up 
the prey for the shadow. 


Chicago Opera Losses 


The financial loss of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion is larger this year than it ever has been before, 
yet grand opera is in Chicago to stay. The loss for 
the full season probably will aggregate over 
$200,000. 

Max Pam, a director of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, says that “if grand opera is not an insti- 
tution in Chicago, then we had better stop boasting 
that we are a metropolitan city. Opera will con- 
tinue for at least four years more and is guaranteed 
by the men who have pledged themselves to support 
it for that length of time. I am sure, however, that 
it will continue indefinitely.” 

The loss this year is due unquestionably to war 
conditions. 

Cleofonte Campanini, be it whispered loudly, will 
remain general director of the Chicago Opera as 
long as he wishes. 


Other Secrets Revealed 


“What are a singer’s thoughts as she sings?” 
asks the New York Herald (December 9) in head- 
lines. What are they? Well, for instance: 

“Am I in good voice?” 

“Great heavans, how does the second verse start ?” 

“T could kill that coughing old fool.” 

“Horrors, my comb is coming out.” 

“T feel I’m off pitch and I can’t change it.” 

“What’s that idiot woman staring at my feet for?” 

“This song doesn’t please ’em; I’ll intern it.” 

“T wish I could look friendlier without feeling 
silly.” 

“That damned accompanist ought to know I can’t 
hold this note.” 

“T wonder if my mouth is too wide open?” 

“Tf this gown makes me look fat I’ll murder the 
dressmaker.” 

“T hope they know my pearls are real.” 

“That left slipper is killing me.” 

“Did I leave my purse on the dresser ?” 
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“That second one from the end seems to admire 
me.” 

“Good God, that cold in my nose is beginning 
again.” ‘ 

“It’s a good house; I should have asked $100 
more.” 

“I like that shade of orange better than mine.” 

“That itch on my knee is driving me wild.” 

“The cat! I'll talk at her recital, too.” 


Musical Militarism 


Musical News, of London, expresses mild aston- 
ishment that the Metropolitan Opera has banned 
Wagner’s works, and says quietly that it does not 
comprehend why such a step should have been con- 
sidered necessary. Our London contemporary ex- 
plains it in this wise: “The American temperament 
is singularly given to tremendous excitement, such 
as we in this country can hardly understand.” On 
the other hand, of the Muck case, Musical News 
says: “Fxcuses have been made for him that he is 
a loyal German, That being so, ‘que fait-il dans 
cette galére?’. If Germans in America are so loyal 
to their country—as they have a right to be—why 
do they assume attitudes which are offensive to the 
Americans who pay them? There used to be an 
American saying that the ‘only good Indian was a 
dead Indian.’ Doubtless in time the United States 
will come to the same opinion at which this country 
has aiready arrived, that the only good German is 
one under lock and key.” 

Probably in those American cities where all Ger- 
man music is exiled, the writer of the attached 
would be interned, or worse: 

Beethoven's strength by no means lies in his themes; 
there have been many composers with a richer gift of 
thematic invention, His art rather consists in the vital- 
ity he can give, in the course of a composition, to a 
theme that is hardly a melody at all in the common 
sense, such as the “Fate” subject of the fifth symphony, 
or to a theme that to any one who knew no more than 
the mere first statement of it would seem quite com- 
monplace, such as the opening melody of the eighth 
symphony, or a mere child’s game with notes, like the 
first subject of the “Eroica.” Out of insignificances 
such as these, Beethoven will create a world of tone 
that seems in its variety of incident and emotion, and 
the inevitableness with which one phase follows an- 
other, a quintessential epitome of life itself. It is not 
merely that the pattern he weaves is perfect, purely as a 
pattern; it is that the pattern is everywhere alive with 
all the most enduring vitalities of human feeling. 

No, the foregoing was not written by the Kaiser, 
Hindenburg, or Falkenhayn; its author is Ernest 
Newman, the English critic, and it appeared recently 
in The New Witness. 

Variationettes 


For some reason or other the everchanging legal 
squabble between Oscar Hammerstein and his 
creditors remainds us of the present peace negotia- 
tions between Germany and the Bolsheviki. 

nm ® 


M. B. H. wishes to know “why there should be 
any objection to a lightless Broadway so long as we 
have the operatic stars to shed radiance on that 
thoroughfare after dark?” 

nne 

The much heralded and hard worked Scriabin 
movement has not succeeded in lifting that com- 
poser into a place next to the enduring masters. He 
has merely added some new manner and no new 
matter to the world’s stock of music. It is our 
individual opinion—and perhaps we may be bombed 
for it—that the best thing Scriabin ever wrote is 
his prelude for the left hand alone. 

nn e 


Scriabin followers should not be misled because 
propaganda helped Bach, Brahms, Wagner, 
Strauss. On the other hand it has not established 
Bruckner, Bungert, Reger, Elgar, Mahler—and 
never will. Very often propaganda reacts on itself. 
Look at the German propaganda prior to our en- 
trance into the war. 

RR 

“Saint Elizabeth” and “Marouf” never will 
worry into sleeplessness the Italian publishers who 
keep the Metropolitan Opera House supplied with 
its most profitable repertoire. 

neRne 


To help conservation we are willing to do without 
Beethoven’s “Pastorale” symphony hereafter, and 
to take instead a double portion.of the same compos- 
er’s fifth symphony ¢ hie vee concerto. 


“Young man, go west,” seems to be the system 
also of the fiddling juveniles who have reached 
these hospitable shores from Russia during the past 
half dozen years or a. 


In Brahms’ F major symphony, the critic of the 
New York Telegraph discovers “whimsical glories” 
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and “quaintly melancholy musics.” It is indeed a 
pretty piece and very sweet and catchy. 


If you are a violinist, watch out for George Leh- 
mann’s new book “The Violinist’s Lexicon,” issuing 
from the press in a few days. It is the most im- 
portant work of its kind in existence. More about 
this epochal volume next week. 

nun 


Sometimes we think that Uncle Henderson is right ’ 


when he weeps in the Sun about the tendency of 
modern singers to bawl, and deplores the gradual 
passing of those finer graces of the vocal art which 
used to distinguish the Italian school. This struck 
us particularly the other evening or two when we 
heard Fernando Carpi in “Traviata” and “Daughter 
of the Regiment.” He is a true tenor leggiero, or 
light lyric tenor, of a type now almost defunct, and 
his ease of tone production and finish and flexibility 
of vocal manipulation are of the greatest possible 
charm to those who understand such things and wel- 
come occasional relief from stentorian and stressful 
utterances on our local lyrical stage. Carpi’s Alma- 
viva in “Barber of Seville” is another picturesque 
presentation, for he acts it as gracefully as he sings 
it. In Italy he is looked upon as a model Almaviva 
and is sent for whenever that opera is to have an 
especially important revival. The tenor leggiero 
would be more honored and understood at the Met- 
ropolitan if that house were smaller and its reper- 
toire more given to the intimate works that do not 
require sonorous sound from the orchestra and ti- 
tanic top tones from the tenors, 
nne 


In Ashland, Wis, (November 17, 1917), the local 
paper says that “Miss Ethel Leginska is a pianist 
of the virtuous class.” On the other hand, the New 
York Morning Telegraph, of January 6, 1918, de- 
clares that “Gabrilowitsch ravished the piano.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


ay weno 
ABOUT HADLEY’S “BIANCA” 


Much interest has been manifested in musical 
circles regarding the one act opera, “Bianca,” by 
Henry Hadley, which recently won the Hinshaw 
opera prize of $1,000. No details have as yet been 
published regarding the work, but the MusicaL 
Courier learns that it is said to be a very melodious 
and attractive score, full of lyricism and charm. It 
is of such dimensions that it can be given without 
great expense. The libretto is taken from an old 
ltalian comedy by Goldoni called ‘“Locandiera.” 
The music is reported to be of distinctly Italian 
character and tendencies. The English title of the 

iece is “Bianca” or “The Mistress of the Inn.” 

he period is 1670. The time required for produc- 
tion is about one hour and a quarter. It is under- 
stood that the work is to be given its premiére by 
the Society of American Singers, but the personnel 
of the cast has not yet been determined upon. 
William Wade Hinshaw, business manager of the 
aforementioned association, also is the owner of the 
opera, with all rights of publication and production. 


—— 


Camille Erlanger, the French composer, has just 
finished the score of a musical comedy, with book 
by Tristan Bernard, to be called “The Barber of 
Deauville.” It was begun before the war. Let’s 
see—how long does tradition say it took Rossini to 
complete the “The Barber of Seville,” twenty odd 
days, was it not? And do you suppose “The 
Barber of Deauville” will still hold the stage in 
A. D. 2018—though one may be quite sure that the 
perenially fresh “Barber of Seville” will add an- 
other century of life to the one it already has at- 
tained. 
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Arthur Nevin’s one act grand opera, > “A 
Daughter of the Forest,” had its premiére in Chi- 
cago on January 5 and scored an exceptional suc- 
cess. The details of the work and the premiére 
may be found on another page in the Musicar 
Courter’s regular weekly operatic report from 


Chicago. 


During the forthcoming season of the Chicago 
Opera in New York, Mlle. Vix will sing Juliet, in 
Gounod’s Shakespearan opera, to Muratore’s 
Romeo. It had been rumored at first that Mme. 
Galli-Curci would do Juliet. 


January 10, 1918 


PHILHARMONIC PRESIDENT 
RESIGNS ‘ 


It is with regret that music lovers will learn of 
Oswald Garrison Villard’s decision to resign from 
the presidency of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, beginning February 1. He gives out the 
following statement: 

While it is of no particular importance just who is 
president of the Philharmonic Society, it is of the utmost 
importance to the city that this splendid organization, 100 
per cent. American, whose attitude since the beginning of 
the war has been entirely beyond criticism, should be safe- 
guarded beyond question in its finances. While the year 
of my presidency happened to be the most successful 
financially in the orchestra’s history, present war condi- 
tions have not made it possible for us to complete the 


. new and much needed endowment fund, toward which we 


have promises of $115,000. 

In this war for democracy we must not let so precious 
an institution as the Philharmonic, the oldest orchestra in 
America and the third oldest in the world, go down. Indeed, 
present conditions ought to fire us toward the ideal of 
giving a number of concerts each winter in which the 
prices shall be not over fifty cents. The demand for 
twenty-five cent and fifty cent tickets at our concerts is 
always tremendous and cannot be met. Just as soon as 
the Philharmonic has the endowment it should have it 
can begin to meet this demand. I shall, of course, con- 
tinue to work ardently for the development of the orchestra, 
even though it has seemed best to me to give up to some 
one else the work of the presidency, for which I have 
never had adequate time. 

It is of great moment as to who presides over 
the Philharmonic and it will be difficult to find an- 
other chief executive to devote himself to the wel- 
fare of the organization as unselfishly and enthusi- 
astically as Mr. Villard did at all times, and to fight 
its battles as stoutly and successfully against finan- 
cial discouragements and against the insolent attacks 
of its malignant enemies, chiefly newspaper men 
trying to manipulate musical politics for their own 
ends. During Mr. Villard’s régime, and with his 
help and guidance, the Philharmonic rose to its 
present place of artistic supremacy and_ financial 
strength, for its income is large even if insufficient 
for its widely planned activities. Mr. Villard has 
started off the endowment fund necessary to be 
added to the Pulitzer bequest in order to assure the 
permanency of the Philharmonic, and it is to be 
hoped that the required response will be forthcom- 
ing from the ranks of the people and the circles of 
the rich. 

There is not the slightest doubt about the contin- 
uance of the Philharmonic concerts, and Mr. 
Villard’s plea is not based on any fear that the 
ancient and distinguished organization might dis- 
solve. There are those who will see that such a 
catastrophe does not occur, war or no war. 

coms 

As forecast recently exclusively in the Musica 
Courter, Ossip Gabrilowitsch led the December 28- 
29 concerts of the Detroit Orchestra, its late con- 
ductor, Weston Gales, no longer being connected 
with the organization, The report of the concerts 
will be found on another page. 

It had not been generally known that the Detroit 
Orchestra was having financial difficulties, due part- 
ly to the lack of ability of Mr. Gales to build up a 
large and consistent patronage for the concerts, and 
due also to the fact that the business management 
was incompetent, which usually is the case when the 
conductor divides his time between the artistic and 
the commercial phases of the enterprise. Detroit 
is blessed not only with an orchestra of its own, 
but also with a series of concerts given there by 
the established orchestras of other large cities. 
Therefore an efficient business management and a 
conductor who draws the public to his performances 
is a stern necessity for the Detroit Orchestra unless 
its guarantors are willing to shoulder all the ex- 
pense with hardly any box office income to lessen 
the burden for them.- Ossip Gabrilowitsch is the 
man for the place, because of his reputation, his 
knowledge of the public taste, his high artistic 
qualities, and his unquestioned ability with the ba- 
ton, as demonstrated in his many European appear- 
ances as a conductor, and his directorial activities 
in New York, and now in Detroit. It is to be hoped 
that the last named city will grasp its opportunity 
to secure Gabrilowitsch as a permanent conductor 
for he has made no secret of the fact that his 
ultimate ambition is to occupy the conductor’s stand 
at the head of a dignified orchestra of the first 
class.. He still is a pianist widely in demand and 
whose fees are high, therefore his salary as a leader 
would have to be commensurate with the income 
sacrificed by him in any abandonment of his pianis- 
tic career. Detroit is rich enough to afford Ga- 
brilowitsch and a fine orchestra, and important 
enough culturally to possess both as a permanent 
institution. 
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THE BYSTANDER 








Whe. the war broke out, the Bystander had just started 
to enjoy a vacation in a little bungalow among the sand- 
dunes of the French coast of the English Channel, not so 
very far from Boulogne. It was a lovely place—one of 
the largest English base hospitals has been there ever since 
1915—and nothing made me feel sadder than to have to 
quit it on August 2, after only ten days of laziness, espe- 
cially with the rent paid up to the first of September. My 
next door neighbor there—-next door wasn’t so very near, 
at that—was Mrs. Julia Rudge, who has lived in France 
for many years past, for the sake of having her children 
educated there, though there was a time when she was a 
well known figure in New York musical circles. The war 
kept the Rudges there and sent me about to various parts 
of the world, so I got quite out of touch with the family 
until I read a few months ago of the Paris debut of her 
daughter Olga, who is a violinist of no mean ability. Then 
I wrote to congratulate her and just received an answer 
wich threw me into closer contact with the war, almost, 
than I have come before at all, though I was in Paris one 
day when the gentle Huns were overhead, trying to “bounce 
bombs oft my bean,” as a young American friend who was 
there too, eloquently expressed it. When we parted in the 
summer of 1914, Ted and Arthur were just schoolboys and 
1 did not realize that the war had fasted long enough to 
turn them into fighting men. But it seems so—very much 
so—from their mother’s letter. She writes: 

We have been in great distress and anxiety on account of dear 
Teddy. He was reported missing on September 15, just three 
monte today, and it was five weeks before I had any further news. 
Then came a postcard from a German hospital, to say that he 
was wounded and a prisoner. Later I had a dear, cheerful letter 
from him, but he was seriously wounded by a hand grenade and 
the sight of one eye is gone. He was only anxious about me. He 
said he was fortunate to be in a hospital where the doctor was a 
well known eye specialist, who spoke English well, and the nurse 
French, for Ted doesn’t know German. I had no idea where he 
was, as the address had been erased. Last week I had a card from 
the Kommandant of a prison in Westfalen to say Teddy was there. 
One sometimes wonders whether this frightful nightmare will ever 
pass away! Teddy had ten days leave with us in Paris and was so 
well and happy when he left us on September 14. Four days later 
he was out with a corporal on patrol in No Man’s Land when he 
was hit by the hand grenade. 

Arthur is an aviator, a scout pilot, so you may imagine my heart 
is often very far from music. 


** * © 


Indeed, that is not hard to imagine. But I still can’t see 
those two American youngsters, who played so delight- 
fully only three summers ago with my young friend Pete, 
then aged four, in the roles of prisoner of war and scout 
pilot of aviation. Hurrah for us, say I, and for the spirit 
that moved those American boys to get into the game volun- 
tarily and help the country that had given them an educa- 
tion! Arthur was at the Beaux Arts, if I remember rightly, 
and Ted at the Lycée Jansen. And now their mother is 
living in a quiet little village in Surrey and waiting for the 
news from France and the occasional postcard crumbs 
which stray through from Germany. God bless and keep 
you both, Ted and Arthur! I hope to see you after the 
war—and I shan’t forget to return that copy of Froissart’s 
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“Chronicles” that 1 borrowed from you in July, ’14. Its 
still whole and reasonably clean. 
ON ae e's 


I was reading a new book on the orchestra the other 
day, in the preface of which the authoress warmly thanked 
Walter Damrosch for his kindness in reading over the 
page proofs; but I am very much afraid Homer Damrosch 
must have nodded over the pages relating to the double 
basses, for he let an extraordinary statement escape his 
eagle eye to the effect that there are three string and four 
string basses in the usual symphonic orchestra—and never 
a word about five string basses! Now, to the best of my 
knowledge and belief, the three string bass is nearly as 
extinct as the noble dodo bird, a creature of doubtful 
antecedents and fabulous attainments, or as the equally 
well known 

Whaps Sects ielees toca Get pe 
se Iee 
‘When they told him bie seme 
He fainted from shame, 

And expired a long time before us. 

lt is true that there are still three string basses in exist- 
ence, but I have seen them only in the orchestras which 
play for dances at the little country inns in the Bavarian 
Highlands or across the border in the mountain villages 
of the Austrian Tyrol. The players in these orchestras 
are generally the peasants themselves—my landlord of one 
summer played the three string bass in the dance “musi-” 
and the “oom--pa,” as he called the bass tuba; in the band, 
which, by the way, leads the procession at all country 
funerals. The dance orchestras are varied and fantastic in 
their make-up. A favorite combination is a fiddle, an 
accordeon, a zither, a very yellow clarinet and the bass, 
perhaps with a cornet added if the village is unusually 
luxurious. 

oe 2's @ 

Mayor Haenkel, of Sheepshead Bay, major-domo ex- 
traordinario of the Metropolitan, has a little daughter 
whose name is Marthe. Marthe speaks French as well 
as she does English, for Mamma Haenkel is of that nation. 
One morning, in the past week of cold and of fuel famine, 
Marthe went off to school but returned home after a few 
minutes. ‘ 

“Why are you back?” demanded mamma. 

“Parcequ’il n’y a pas d’école!” answered Marthe. 

* * * *& * 

The question is, who is the most international of poets; 
the answer, Schiller. For the Swiss he wrote, “William 
Tell;” for the Spaniards, “Don Carlos;” for the French, 
“loan of Arc;” for the English, “Maria Stuart;” for the 
Italians, “The Bride of Messina;” for the Dutch, “The 
pacer of Nassau;” and for the Germans—“The Rob- 
ers. 

* * * * * 

The provincial correspondent has some very fresh, posi- 
tive and keen ideas of his own about music occasionally. 
The other day one of my friends on the Musicat Courter 
showed me a line of comment from out of town. Here 
it is verbatim: “The playing of the harpist was a delight, 
mainly because there are so few harpists before the public 
that we have to like even the mediocre.” 


And “have” was twice underscored. Byron Hace, 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the daily papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 


Jascha Heifetz (Violin Recital) 


Sun Evening Sun 


_The program was not of the The program was one to cap- 
kind to excite the wildest enthus- ture the knowing an e un- 
iasm among hearers not trained initiated alike .  . the 





or changed by the compiler.] 


“Rigoletto” (Metropolitan) 


Evening Post 
rae Some of his (Caruso) 
highest tones seemed slightly 
forced. 


World 
Caruso was at his best in the 
music of the duke. 
Tribune 
In the last act, he skirted the 
coats of burlesque, shouting the 
final phrases of ‘“‘La Donna e 
Mobile” in a manner entirely un- 
worthy of his art. 


Sun 

Mr. de Luca, as Rigoletto, in- 
dulged in many of the vices of 
Italian opera in its worst estate. 
He distorted phrases for the 
sake of holding tones and lan- 
guished through many passages 
in a most sentimental rather than 
emotional style. 


un 
(See above) 


Globe |. 
His voice sounded tired, stray- 
ing not seldom from the key. 


Evening Post 
Better from the dramatic than 
the vocal point of view was 
de Luca’s impersonation of the 
terribly punished court jester. 


Mischa Elman 


Sun 
third program number 


The 
D major by 


was a sonata in 


Handel. Here Mr. Elman was at 
his best. 
Herald 
Mr. Elman fairly excelled 


himself in Ernst’s concerto in 
F sharp minor, his second num- 
ber. 


Evening Post 

He played a Nardini concerto 
without much interest, but rose 
to greater heights in a Handel 
sonata. 


Globe 
It was the Caruso voice of a 
dozen years ago, unique among 
tenors in purity of timbre, in 
soaring buoyancy, in a seeming 
endlessness of power and tech- 
nical resource, — 


Sun ~ 
He was not always at his best. 


American 
“La Donna e Mobile” stirred 
the audience to great enthusiasm. 


Tribune | 
He sang the music fluently, 
sometimes brilliantly. 


American 

Quite as impressive as Caruso’s 
Duke was the Rigoletto of De 
Luca, an impersonation that 
combines unusual histrionic skill 
and refinement with a command 
of vocal technic and diction 
such as few opera singers now- 
adays can boast. 

World 

De Luca's Rigoletto was the 
finest individual effort of the 
afternoon. In acting, as well as 
singing, he reached a lofty plane. 

Morning Telegr h 

He invested it (Rigoletto) 
with a special distinction, sing- 
ing with a smoothness and 
beauty of which many of his 
warmest admirers hardly believed 
him capable. 


(Violin Recital) 


World 
In the Nardini-Hauser E 
minor concerto the violinist gave 
of his best. 


Globe 
Possibly the virtuoso was at 
his best in the opening number, 
the E. minor concerto of Nar- 
dini-Hauser. 
Globe 


(See above) 


in the niceties of the violinist’s 
art, but the applause was suffi- 
cient to show that genuine 
pleasure attended the enfertain- 
ment, 
Tribune 

Those who accused Mr. Hei- 
fetz of lack of feeling will 
accuse no more if they heard 
the Chopin-Auer nocturne in 
minor, or of lack of feeling, if 


they listened to the Brahms- 
Joachim Hungarian dance. 
American 


Mozart’s concerto in A major 
could well have borne a little 
more emotional vigor and em- 
phasis. 


American 
(See above) 


; Globe 
This concerto is by no means 
Mozart's best. 


applause it incited belonged to 
the heavy artillery class. 


American 

It must be confessed, however, 
that this wizard of the bow 
failed to discl the sligh 
rift in his shell of self-posses- 
sion and placidity, did not voice 
a single phrase with anything 
approaching tempensmencel zest 
or abandonment. 

Evening World 

His principal number was the 
Mozart concerto in A major, 
played with a simplicity and a 
grace that were Lo ere g and 
with an authority that was com- 


manding. 
Tribune 

Such playing as he gave of 
the Mozart A major concerto 
has not been heard here in 
many years. It would be idle 
to criticize it, impossible to 
analyze it. It was all that 
Mozart should be, suave, grace- 
ful, elegant, aristocratic. It was 
the playing of a great master. 

un 

The beautiful slow movement, 
one of the loveliest creations of 
Mozart's ever fresh inspiration. 





“Marouf” (Metropolitan) 


Tribune 
The applause was restrained. 
American 
The music lacks originality 
and vital force. 
World 


“Marouf” was well performed. 


Evening World 
_ +. «+ . @ large and enthus- 
iastic audience, 
ribune 


“Marouf” is never 
dull or insipid. 
American 
as a whole 


The performance 
+ «+ « left the audience cold. 


“Madame Butterfly” (Metropolitan) 


World 
The remnant of a cold still 
clung to her (Mme. Farrar). 
ribune ? 
Mme. Farrar had not yet re- 
covered completely from her cold. 
Evening World 
Her voice was not quite reco '- 
ered from the attack of bron 


chitis. 
Evening World 
(See above) 
Herald 
Mr. Althouse was a good 
Pinkerton. 


Evening World 
Paul Althouse was Lieutenant 
Pinkerton, a character whose 
gracelessness he hasn’t yet quite 
maste: 


Herald 
There was no trace of a bad 
throat. 
Times 
She seemed in better vocal 
condition than she has recently. 
Globe 
There was — rejoicing in 
the return o me. Farrar, re- 
covered from her cold. 
American 
Miss Farrar sang superbly in 
the title role. 
Tribune 
The epidemic of colds had 
apparently invaded Mr. Althouse 
as well and gave his Pinkerton a 
throatiness of delivery. 
World 
His acting has improved and 
he probably will become closely 
associated with this role. 
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I SEE THAT — 


Soldiers and officers at Camp Dix heard the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

The New York Philharmonic service flag has seventeen 
stars. 

It is reported that either Frank Van der Stucken or Wal- 
ter Damrosch will lead the forthcoming May Festival 
in Cincinnati. 

Arthur Hartmann points out the difference between a 
transcription and an adaptation. 

A municipal symphony orchestra of forty pieces has 
been organized at Sioux City, Ia. 

Reinald Werrenrath is on a coast to coast tour. 

Ester Ferrabini won marked success with La Scala Grand 
Opera Company. 

In their eagerness to hear a concert caused a number 
of sailors to forego mess. 

W. H. Wylie, Jr., has been engaged by the Y. M. C, A. 
for war work in the army training camps. 

Tamaki Miura is to remain with the Bracale Opera Com- 


pany. 

John Lund has been appointed director of the Buffalo 
Philharmonic. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra will introduce new 
works by Jurassovsky, Strawinsky, Spendiaroff and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Tina Lerner gave three concerts in one week to filled 
Havana houses. 

Mocchi and Da Rosa have been awarded another year at 
the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. 

An American lady has presented an organ to the Paris 
Conservatoire. 

Riccardo Stracciari is to own a New York home. 

The Paulist Choristers are undertaking a six months’ tour 
for the purpose of raising $100,000 to aid in the re- 
habilitation of destroyed French and Belgian cities. 

A conference for camp music takes place next month in 


Washington. 

Paul Althouse has already booked a tour for October 
1918. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has been called the “Mother of 
the Army.” 


Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth” was given its American premiére 
in operatic form at the Metropolitan. 

Maud Powell gave an impromptu concert at 
Kearny. 

Francis Rogers gave twenty-five concerts in one month to 
the soldicrs in France. 

Cornelius Van Vliet introduced the Van Goens A minor 
concerto for cello to Minneapolis music lovers at his 
annual recital. 

The Minneapolis Civic Music League entertained in honor 
of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 

Marie de Kyzer has been appearing in soldier benefits. 

Lec F. Hanmer is helping soldiers to entertain themselves. 

Marcia Van Dresser offers a practical solution of the 
“waste” problem. 

Laura E. Morrill’s pupil, Claire Lillian Peteler, is to sing 
with Caruso before the New York Mozart Society. 

It is reported the Richard Aldrich of the New York 
Times has turned war censor. 

Mascagni’s “Lodoletta” will have its North 
premiére next Saturday afternoon. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, president of the 
Philharmonic, has resigned. 

The New York County Chapter of the Red Cross has 
received $12,500 from Alma Gluck and $2,217 from 
Josef Stransky and the Philharmonic. 

Fritz Kreisler and Guy Bolton are collaborating on a 
new musical comedy in which Namara is to star. 
Kalinnikow’s second symphony was introduced to New 

York by the New York Symphony. 

Arthur Shattuck played at the Missouri State Prison. 

Leopold Godowsky will tour until the end of March. 

Merle Alcock has been engaged as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, 

Works by Emerson Whithorne and George Boyle were 
introduced to New York by the Philharmonic. 
Annie Sherwood Hawks is dead. 
Nevada van der Veer will create the contralto role in 

“The Rhapsody of St. Bernhard.” 

Russian artists living in France have published a dec- 
laration repudiating the Bolsheviki. 

Mario Salvini opens studios in New York. 

Sketches by Eugene Goossens were a feature of Zoell- 
ner Quartet’s New York recital. 

Under the direction of the Children’s Aid Society, all 
over St. Louis there was carol singing on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Columbia University enjoyed Mrs. Edward MacDowell. 

Namara sang at New York’s municipal Christmas cele- 
bration at Columbus Circle. 

Harold Land’s recent song recital at New York Uni- 
versity netted the American Red Cross $400. 

Dumesnil’s first New York appearance is at Carnegie 
Hall in February. 

Beatrice Hubbell-Plummer sold to the John Martin 
magazine her little “Crocodile Song,” to words by 
Lewis Carroll. 

Frederick Jacobi has enlisted in the Eighti: Infantry 
Band. 

H. Godfrey Turner has secured a judgment against 
Maurice and Gordon Fulcher of nearly $1,000. 
Eddy Brown is one of the very busiest violinists in this 

country. 

Harold Bauer will give a recital for the benefit of “L’Aide 
Affectuese aux Musiciens.” 

The National Opera Club will give “La Fille du Regiment” 
in French. 

Mme. Tafel believes that clothes play an important part 
in an artist’s career. 

Ossip. Gabrilowitsch led the Detroit Orchestra. 

New York will hear Genevieve Vix do Juliet to Muratore’s 
Romeo. 

W. Henri Zay has located in New York. 

Robert Lortat has been called suddenly to France. 

Rudolph Ganz will play five different concertos in New 
York this season. 

Mme, Beriza will return to America from Paris soon. 

Oscar Hammerstein is ill. A. R. 
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GUIOMAR NOVAES WITH 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 





In Beethoven Concerto, Pianist Achieves Success— 
Stokowski Gives Fine Reading of Schubert 
Symphony—Choral Society Gives 
“The Messiah” 

Philadelphia, VPa., January 5, 191% 

At last week’s concert in the Academy of Music, Leo 
pold Stokowski led the Philadelphia Orchestra through the 
various highways and byways of artistic tonal beauty 
found in Schubert's C major symphony. The customary 

holarly and sympathetic reading, and authoritative under 
tanding of the conductor were reflected with absolute 
unity and agreement, not only by the orchestra as a whole, 
but through the etforts of each artist member of the organ 
ization. It was a splendid achievement 

Che much heralded Guiomar Novaes was the soloist on 
the occasion. The number selected by her for presentation 
was Becthoven’s concerto No. 4, in G major. As attested 
by the tremendous applause, the work of Mile. Novaes 
was immensely appreciated, and in addition to her art the 
quiet, unassuming deportment of the young lady was of 
a nature to contribute much to the warmth of the audience 
toward her. Miss Novaes is splendidly equipped from a 
technical point of view, and the ease with which she com 


passed the more difficult passages of the concerto was in 


many respects a revelation. Her rhythmic feeling and 
sense of color values, like her dynamic control, was de- 
serving of fulsome praise. There is little doubt but what 


the soloist is the possessor of much poetic emotion, The 
orchestra offered a thoroughly satisfactory background for 
the solo piano work, and Stokowski conducted with his 
customary care in all matters of shading, tempo, under 
standing and consideration 

The overture “Euryanthe” from Weber brought the con 
cert to a close. Presented with much fire and poetic charm, 
it was a fitting finale to the eleventh concert of the season 


Philadelphia Choral Society Gives “The Messiah” 

On Friday evening, December 28, a memorable rendi- 
tion of Handel's “The Messiah” was given by the Phila 
delphia Choral Society at the Academy of Music. Con- 
ductor Henry Gordon Thunder prepared the work with un 
usual attention to detail, and his selection of soloists was 
a particularly happy one; consequently, the production was 
far above the average 

Arthur Hackett, the well known tenor, created a fine 
impression in the opening recitative, and continued in ef- 
fectiveness throughout the entire oratorio. His rendering 
f “He Shall Break Them With a Rod of Iron” was given 
with fine dramatic power. Christine Miller sang the con 
tralto aria, “He Shall Feed His Flock,” with fine diction 
ind effective tonal quality. Elsa Lyons Cook was the so- 
prano, and received generous applause for her part in the 
performance. Henri Scott deserves to be congratulated on 
his part in the work 

The Choral Society gave a remarkable exhibition of 
tonal control in the “Hallelujah” chorus and in “Behold 
the Lamb of God.” A portion of the Philadelphia Orches- 


tra assisted 
Societe des Instruments Anciens at Bellevue-Stratford 


On Sunday afternoon, December 23, the Société des In 
truments Anciens, surrounded by a very large and appre 
ciative audience, rendered the third program of the season 
before the Philadelphia Chamber Music Association. To 
Arthur Judson, whose fertile brain conceived the thought 
of introducing the idea of interlocking social and tonal 
harmony with an unceremonious seating arrangement and 
the feeling of an informal “at home,” much credit is due. 

The society presented a charming array of numbers. 
Close attention was given their work, as well as unbounded 
enthusiasm. Compositions by W, Nicoley, Lorenziti and 
Monsigny were among the numbers included in the 
program 


Philadelphia Orchestra in Interesting Program 

In the performance of Mozart's overture, “The Magic 
Flute,” by Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra at the concerts of January 4 and 5, in the Academy 
of Music, a fine example of pure rhythm and thematic re- 
flection was offered. With ever a care for the message 
of the composition, and the intent of the composer, Sto- 
kowski, true to his expected poetic concept, swayed and 
molded the tone, governed the tempo and guided the 
effects with decided strokes and masterly sweeps of the 
baton that were always effectively heeded by the orchestra 

lhe symphony offered was Schumann's No. 1 in B flat. 
The work was given in a manner that left no loophole 
for criticism, the final division, with its beautiful con- 
tinuous curved line of harmony, rhythm and theme struc- 
ture, being played with the spirit and fire of true art. The 
strings sang especially well in the second movement, and 
Conductor Stokowski was always a part of the idea he 
was unfolding with such inimitable authority. 

Saint-Saens’ symphonic poem, “Danse Macabre,” proved 
a source of much enjoyment and interest and at the same 
time it gave Concertmaster Thaddeus Rich an opportu- 
nity to display his violin virtuosity to marked advantage 
In this connection it may be said Mr, Rich never gave a 
hetter account of himself in any of the orchestra concerts 
wherein he was called upon to take part in the score, than 
on Saturday evening, 

Nicholas Douty, tenor, was the assisting soloist. He 
sang the recitative, “Deeper and Deeper Still,” followed 
by the aria, “Waft Her Angels,” by Handel, and offer- 
ings by Duparc, Debussy and Lalo. The concert was 
brought to a close by a thrilling conception of the “Tann- 
viuser” overture, which the audience applauded to the 
echo, 


Jacobinoff Art Revealed in Two Concerts 


Sascha Jacobinoff, the gifted violinist, whose tour this 
year is creating a marked impression, has, in addition to 
the Philadelphia appearances already recorded, recently 
played in two more concerts in this city. . 

The first of these recitals was a benefit event, arranged 
at the Settlement Music School, and those in attendance 
were unusua'ly enthusiastic. The program selected by this 
artist was well chosen and afforded him ample oppor- 
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ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK PRESENTING THE COLORS TO THE 21ST INFANTRY, MAJOR RUTHERFORD : 
AT SAN DIEGO, CAL. E 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, who has been affectionately called “The Mother of the Army,” is very popular with the California boys, 


for whose entertainment she has sung repeatedly. 


Hii! 
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tunity to display his remarkable technical ability as well 
as the breadth of tonal coloring. Clifford Vaughan was 
the efficient accompanist. 

The second Jacobinoff concert was staged in Moose Hall 
before an audience of over 2,000. There can be no ques- 
tion but that the impression he created was of a kind that 
bore all the earmarks of spontaneous approval and un- 
doubted delight. The ease and freedom of Jacobinoff’s 
bowing is ever a source of wonderment. Moreover, the 
beauty and evenness of his tone, like the firm though 
poetic control he displays in all his work, gives to his 
renderings an authoritative status that is thoroughly con- 
vincing and always appreciative. Jacobinoff’s numbers, 
selecte:| with a view to the display of his versatility, were 
drawn from the works of Francoeur, D’Ambrosio, Faure, 
Pugnani, Gluck, Reger and Sarasate. 


Camp Dix Thrilled by Philadelphia Orchestra 


At least 4,000 officers and men of Camp Dix, Wrights- 
town, N. J., heard the Philadelphia Orchestra in an inspir- 
ing program of Russian Music, on Wednesday evening, 
January 2. The concert was given in the Central Y. M. 
C. A. auditorium, and it may be said that the organization 
never played before a more enthusiastic audience. ‘The 
concert was a war contribution from the orchestra and 
association, and the appreciation shown by the boys in 
khaki was a type of approval that met the conclusion of 
each number with a prolonged and sincere ovation. The 
program was selected from the works of Tschaikowsky 
and included the “Pathetique” symphony, the “Casse- 
Noisette” suite and the stirring “1812” overture. 

During the intermission, Noah Swayne, of the Orpheus 
Club, gave “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” The 
orchestra furnished a splendid accompaniment to the song, 
and two recalls were demanded. The concert was opened 
by the playing of “America” and closed with “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The colors were paraded around the 
auditorium, accompanied by a number of trumpeters. 
Messrs. Stokowski, Bok and Van Rensselaer were guests 
at the officers’ mess, and upon the orchestra’s return to 
the city the members were invited to a banquet, at which 
Alexander van Rensselaer acted as host. 

Third Monday Morning Musicale at Bellevue-Stratford 

Emilio de Gogorza, the distinguished baritone, sched- 


uled to appear on Monday, December 31, at the Third 
Morning Musicale given in the Bellevue-Stratford, was 
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prevented fromm taking part in the program owing to illness. 
The audience was disappointed at having to forego the 
pleasure of hearing M. de Gogorza’s splendid voice in 
recital, though an attitude of understanding and a feeling 
of sympathy were in evidence because of his indisposition. 

Horatio Connell, a baritone popular among Philadelphia 
audiences, was elected to fill the vacancy. Old English 
and French groups were in evidence, as well as songs 
from Beethoven and Brahms. The audience was well 
pleased with the work of the soloist. 

Mischa Levitski, a pianist new to this city but well liked 
in New York, was the other artist on the program. His 
numbers were well chosen, including the Schubert im- 
promptu. ‘The artist is prepossessing in appearance, pos- 
sesses a remarkable technic and the audience liked his 
work, which was vigorous and dramatic. It will be inter- 
esting to hear him again in Philadelphia. G. M. W. 


Conference for Camp Music 


Next month, in Washington, there will take plate the 
first annual conference of the thirty-five song leaders now 
working in the v various training camps of the country, under 
the supervision of the Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities of the War and Navy Departments. This meeting 
is one of the immediate results of a recent tour of the 
camps made by members of the National Committee on 
Army and Navy Camp Music. W. K. Brice, chairman of 
the committee, John Alden Carpenter, of Chicago, Walter 
R. Spalding, of Harvard University, and Percy L. Ather- 
ton, of Boston, comprised the inspection party. It is under- 
stood that as soon as available auditoriums are completed 
at all the camps, singing will take an even more important 
place in soldier life than it occupies at present. - 





Miura to Remain with Bracale 


Word has been received from Havana, Cuba, to the 
effect that Tamaki Miura, the Japanese soprano, has en- 
joyed so much success with the Bracale Opera Company, 
singing the role of Butterfly, that her engagement has 
been extended to March. The soprano will also sing in 
“Tris.” Mme. Miura was originally engaged for three per- 
formances within ten days, but her work was so much 
admired by the natives that she was asked to give five 
performances in less than two weeks, and to capacity 
houses. 
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CHICAGO OPERA 

(Continued from page 9.) 
role of Jean, in which she repeated her former triumph. 
Hector Dufranne, Gustav Huberdeau, Constantin Nico- 
lay, Desire Defrere, Octave Dua and Louis Kreidler 
rounded up an excellent cast. Charlier conducted. 


“Traviata” (Evening), January 5 

The main attraction of the popular night gathering 
was the debut of Evelyn Parnell the beautiful colora- 
tura soprano from Boston, who, in the title role of “La 
Traviata,” disclosed a voice of splendid quality, well 
guided and of great carrying power. Not only did she 
win the approval of the audience after the “Ah fors e 
lui” but all through the course of the evening her hear- 
ers gave her unmistakable proof of the enjoyment they 
derived from her singing. Miss Parnell also disclosed 
no mean ability as an actress, and her Violetta was as 
realistic as Verdi allowed the part to be. The new- 
comer may well be pleased with her debut, which pre- 
sages further acquaintance, if not this season, surely 
next. 

The balance of the cast was as good as when the 
same opera was given at full tariff, and this should sat- 
isfy every one, 

Opera Notes 

Amelita Galli-Curci will essay the role of Mimi for the 
first time, to the Rodolfo of John McCormack, on Sunday 
afternoon, January 13. 

M. H. Hanson, the widely known manager of artists, 
was in town last week, and witnessed the first perform- 
ance of “Ernani” on Saturday afternoon, in which his 
artist, Riccardo Stracciari, sang one of the leads. 

Charles L. Wagner, the astute and indefatigable mana- 
ger, reached Chicago in time to be present at the second 
performance of “Lakme,” Monday evening, December 31, 
when Galli-Curci, who is under the concert management 
of Charles Wagner, again appeared in the title role. 

Reneé Devries. 


Mario Salvini Opens New Studios 

Mario Salvini, the well known vocal maestro, whose 
professional activities in New York during the past three 
years have resulted in the development of many excellent 
voices, has just opened a new studio at 305 West Seventy- 
first street, New York. The growing demand for Signor 
Salvini’s services compelled him to seek larger quarters. 
Signor Salvini specializes in individual instruction for 
the cultivation of the voice along artistic and scientific 
lines. His course includes breath control, voice place- 
ment, vocal gymnastics, phonetics, bel canto, songs, arias, 
oratorios and operas in Italian, French and English. 


Giorni Appreciated 


“People gathered at the Ziegfeld Theatre yesterday 
morning to hear an excellent pianist named Aurelio 
Giorai,” said the Chicago Journal recently. “It was his 
first appearance here, but he displayed better*playing than 
a good many others who have the confirmed recital habit. 
He is young enough to see beauties in piano numbers that 
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SCORES BIG SUCCESS WITH CHICAGO 
OPERA ASSOCIATION IN MANY OPERAS 
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nearly every one uses for teaching pieces and is mature 
enough to play them as they ought to be played. It was 
a harking back to earlier days to hear Beethoven's A flat 
sonata, op. 26, but Giorni played it as though he had only 
recently discovered it and was delighted with the dis- 
covery,” continues this remarkably appreciative comment 
on his work, which finds that “the same enthusiasm and 
beauty were evident in Chopin’s E major nocturne, bar- 
carolle and E major scherzo.” ‘ 


NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Thursday, January to 
Symphony Society of New York—Claudia Muzio, solo- 
ist. Afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
National Opera Club. Evening. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Friday, January 11 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Afternoon. 
negie Halli. 
ee Violin recital. 
all. 


Car- 


Evening. Aeolian 
Saturday, January 12 
Decree, Reaper Orchestra. Afternoon. 
all, 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Max Rosen, solo- 
ist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Children’s Symphony Concert. Morning. Aeolian Hall. 
“SS ilowitsch. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Frances Sonin—Aaron Kaufman. Joint recital. 
ing. Aeolian Hall. 
Beethoven Society. Afternoon. Hotel Plaza. 
Sunday, January 13 
Symphony Society of New York—Claudia Muzio, solo- 
ist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

Friends of Music. Afternoon. Ritz-Carlton. 
Elizabeth Gutman. Song recital. Afternoon. 
Theatre. 
Bianca Randall. 


Yolanda Méré. 
Hall. 

— Whipp. Song recital. Evening, Aeolian 
all. 


Carnegie 


Even- 


Princess 


Evening. George M. Cohan’s Theatre. 
Monday, January 14 


Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Tuesday, January 15 
Schola Cantorum. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
cae eam Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Willem Willeke. Cello recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Wednesday, January 16 


Piano recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 


Oliver Denton. 
Hall. 
Thursday, January 17 
American String Quartet. Afternoon. Princess Thea- 
tre. 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Carne- 


gie Hall. 
Haarlem Philharmonic Society. Morning. Waldorf- 
Astoria. 
Theodore Spiering. Violin recital. 


Hall. 
Singers’ Club of New York. G. Waring Stebbins, con- 
ductor. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Friday, January 18 
Philharmonic Society. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
La Société des Instruments Anciens. Afternoon. -Aeolian 


Hall 
Am 


Afternoon, Aeolian 


ito Farrar. Song recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
National Opera Club. Evening. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Saturday, January 1 
seq Pubens, Violin recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
a 


Philharmonic Extra. Afternoon. Carnegie Hall. 
Russian Symphony Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Sunday, January 20 
vou Men’s Symphony Orchestra. Afternoon. Aeolian 

aul, 

Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Bianca Randall. Evening. George M. Cohan’s Theatre. 
Monday, January 21 
Red Cross Benefit by Young Men’s Symphony Orches- 

tra. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, January 22 
Flonzaley Quartet. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Wednesday, January 23 
cae >” Wagner. Song recital. Afternoon, Aeolian 
all. 


aay Society of New York. Evening. Carnegie 
all, 


Thursday, January 24 
Philharmonic Society. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Grover A. Anderson. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 


Mme. Beriza to Return to America Soon 


Mme. Beriza is in Paris, France, where she has been 
doing charity work for the American soldiers and the 
Y. M.C. A. In the week of December 1 she appeared 
in two benefit concerts, under the auspices of the 
Franco-American Society, and the proceeds amounted 
to something over 10,000 francs for each. Mme. Be- 
riza’s photographs were auctioned for sums amounting 
to 100 francs and upward. Mme. Beriza will return to 
America the middle of January, and will devote the bal- 
ance of the season to concert work. Her tour is now 
being arranged, 
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GEORGE M. COHAN THEATRE 
Broadway and 43rd St., New York 


BIANCA RANDALL 


In songs that appeal to every one — Those of yesterday and today 
Sunday Evenings Throughout January and February 3rd and 10th 
Tickets at the Box Office. 


MANA ZUCCA 


IN RECITAL OF HER QWN COMPOSITIONS 








Assisted by eminent artists 
Saturday Evening, January 26, 1918, at 8:15 
AEOLIAN HALL 


Tickets for sale at Box Office Knabe Piano used. 





Aeolian Hall, Wednesday Afternoon, Jan. 16th, at 3 o'clock 


OLIVER DENTON 


The Respected American Pianist 
Tickets 75c to $2.00 — Boxes $15 


Daniel Mayer, Times Bldg. 
Steinway Piano 


Management : Bryant 606 








About Mascagni’s “Lodoletta” 


Mascagni’s “Lodoletta” (produced last year in Rome 
and later in South America) will have its New York 
premiére at the Metropolitan Opera House next Saturday 
afternoon, January 12, with Caruso, Farrar, Amato, Didur, 
De Segurola, Lilla Robeson, Minnie Egener and Cecil 
Arden in the cast. The libretto, by Giacchino Forzano, 
based on Ouida’s “Two Little Wooden Shoes,” tells the 
following story: 

It is springtime in the 
preparing to celebrate the 
Little Skylark, as her name 
ers on the lakeside by old 
as his own child. All join 


little Dutch village and every one is 
sixteenth birthday of Lodoletta. The 
signifies, was found in a basket of flow- 
Antonio, who brought up the little waif 
in decorating her cabin to surprise her 
on her return from the flower market, A passing party of strangers 
stops for refreshments. Among them is the Parisian painter, 
Flammen, who has been sent out of France by order of Napoleon 
Ill for expressing anti-imperial sentiments. He is attracted by the 
Madonna in the little shrine, the care of which is Lodoletta’s special 
concern. He wants te buy it from Antonio, but the latter says it 
would grieve Lodoletta. Then Flammen proposes to borrow it in 
consideration of a gold coin. Antonio, seeing at hand the means 
of purchasing two little red wooden shoes which Lodoletta has been 
longing for, closes the bargain, the understanding being that the 
painter shall take the Madonna after nightfall. 

Lodoletta’s return from the market is the occasion of an outburst 
of gayety, and her happiness is unbounded when Antonio presents 
her with the new red shoes. : 

“And the peach tree is in bloom—another gift of God!” exclaims 
Antonio, who goes at once to gather her some branches of blossoms 
while Giannotto, a fellow villager who long has loved Lodoletta, 
seeks, thout success, to talk with her alone. The merrymaking 
is suddenly interrupted by Antonio falling from the peach tree and 
injuring himself fatally. His death overwhelms Lodoletta and she 
is alone and in tears when Flammen comes again on the scene at 
nightfall to get the Madonna. He speaks to her, learns her origin 
and her misfortune. Her simple charm fascinates him. He comforts 
her as one would a child. When she falls asleep he departs-—but 
without the Madonna, which Lodoletta for once has forgotten and 
before which he lays a bunch of roses with the words, “For Lodo 
jetta.” 

Spring and summer have given place to autumn. Flammen has 
taken Lodoletta as a model, and her picture is about to receive the 
finishing touch. It saddens her to think that its completion means 
the departure of the painter—this, too, in spite of the fact that 
the villagers and their children resent the presence of this stranger 
and regard the innocent Lodoletta with suspicion. Giannotto akon 
a fruitless appeal to her. He tries to explain why the children mock 
Flammen on avoid her. Then it is that she realizes what it all 
means, and when Flammen, returning, discovers a change in her 
attitude toward him and hesitates about leaving for Paris, whence 
the ban against him has been raised, she begs Fim to go. Yielding 
to the prompting of his better self he flees temptation 

The closing act brings us to Paris, to the villa and garden of 
Flammen. It is New Year's eve, and he and his friends have gath 
ered to celebrate the occasion. But Flammen cannot enter into the 
spirit of the festivities. His friends rally him about the littie Dutch 
model. She has disappeared from the village and all his efforts to 
discover her whereabouts have been vain. Flammen admits his love 
for the lost Lodoletta and indignantly rejects the suggestion that 
she has found another lover and that therefore he should banish 
her from his mind. 

The gayety within the villa is at its height when Lodoletta, almost 
exhausted, reaches the garden. She has wandered far and has found 
Flammen’s house at last. She thinks he is expecting her, because 
the villa is illuminated. Her disillusion breaks her heart. She falls 
helpless in the snow just as midnight sounds. Flammen's party of 
friends depart, singing gayly, but as he turns back toward the house 
after they take leave he discovers a pair of little wooden shoes 
sadly worn, They are Lodoletta’s, but their owner is cold in death 
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OPPORTUNITIES 





VIOLIN FOR -SALE—Rare old instru- 
ment; perfect tone and preservation; 
$250. Address “M.,” care of MusIcaL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


teacher, a gentleman, and an American. 
Address “M. A, N.,” care of MUSICAL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


“U. R,” care of MusIcaL 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


first class institution as vocal teacher and 
coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 
has a general American college education, 


Courtgr, 437 











WANTED—by a well known Southern 
College, a teacher to take charge of the 


voice department. He must be a good former. 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR WANTED, by a 
Western a 
organ and harmony, and be a good per- 

$1,600 to begin. 


Must teach piano, 
a choral society, 


Address light and 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 
and concert singer of international repute 
who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 

and staged oper 
desires a position in some 


in addition to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 
houses of the world. Correspondence 
confidential. Address “C. E. B.,” care of 


as, 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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BOSTON HEARS ANNUAL HOLIDAY 
PERFORMANCE OF “THE MESSIAH” 


Handel and Haydn Soloists, Marie Stoddard, Grace Bonner Williams, Alma Beck, 
Merle Alcock, Reed Miller and Henri Scott—McCormack at Benefit—The 
Symphony Concerts—Townsend’s Chorus—Local Happenings 


Boston, Mass., January 7, 1918. 
According to the well-established and worthy custom at 
Christmas, the Handel and Haydn Society, Emil Mollen- 
hauer, conductor, Rave two pe rformances of Handel’s ora- 
torio, “The Messiah,” ir Symphony Hall—the first, Sun- 
day evening, December 23; the second, Christmas Eve. 
The solo singers for the first performance were Marie 


Stoddard, soprano; Alma Beck, contralto; Reed Miller, 
tenor, and Henri Scott, bass. The tenor and the bass were 
heard again on Monday, along with Grace Bonner Wil- 


liams and Merle Alcock, in the soprano and contralto parts. 
The Boston Festival Orchestra, as usual, accompanied the 
singers. 

The traditional excellence of the society's performance 
was maintained through Mr. Mollenhauer’s familiarity with 


the musie and his admirable interpretation of the score; 
the chorus, skilled in execution and responsive in feeling ; 
the soloists, well chosen for the quality of the music and 
the intent of the performance, 


Reed Miller, who has sung with the society more fre- 
quently than any other singer of this generation, charmed 
the audiences on each evening with the beauty of his voice, 
his faultless enunciation and the traditional accuracy of 


his interpretation, Few oratorio artists approach the tenor 
in this work, and his superb renditions of the two great 
arias brought him a veritable ovation. Grace Bonner 
Williams, long experienced in oratorio, likewise stimulated 
admiration by her pleasurable voice and manner and.her 
emotional appreciation of the text. The charming pres- 
ence, rich voice and spirited singing of Alma Beck were 
particularly noteworthy. Merle Alcock and Henri Scott 
each sang admirably, 
Noack Soloist at Boston Symphony Concerts 

The ninth pair of concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, took place on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, December 21 


and 22, in Symphony Hall, Sylvain Noack, the second 
concertmaster of the orchestra and soloist on this occa- 


sion, provided a welcome innovation by substituting for 
the customary concerto two shorter pieces, Chausson’s 
“Poeme” for violin and orchestra, op. 25, and Saint- 
Saéns’ “Havyanaise” for violin and orchestra, op. 83. 


The other items of the program were Cherubini’s over- 
ture to his opera “Anacreon” and Beethoven's “Pas- 


toral” symphony 
McCormack Sings to Capacity House for Red Cross 


John McCormack, America’s popular tenor, gave the 
third of the series of concerts by which he hopes to 
raise $100,000 for the Red Cross, at Symphony Hall, 
Sunday afternoon, December 30. About 3,200 people 
filled the seating and standing capacity of the hall. 
This concert netted $4,667 for the worthy cause to 
which Mr. McCormack so generously has loaned his 
great and justly admired art. The tenor was assisted by 
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Andre Polah, violinist, and Edwin Schneider, composer- 
pianist. 

Mr. MeCormack’s typical and enjoyable program be- 
yan with an air from Handel’s oratorio, “Fephtha, x 
which was followed by songs from Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Tosti and Rachmaninoff, concluding with the 
customary charming Irish folksongs and contemporary 
pieces by Lehmann, Tours, Schneider and Sanderson. 
Between groups, Mr. Polah was heard in miscellaneous 
numbers from Pugnani, Saint-Saéns, Wieniawski, 
Grasse and Rehfeld. Mr. McCormack added many 
encores, 


Melba Soloist at Symphony’s Tenth Program 


Mme. Melba assisted the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
at its tenth pair of concerts, Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening, December 28 and 29, at Symphony Hall. She 
sang the recitative, “Solitudini Amiche,” and aria, 

“Zeihretti Lusinghieri,” from Mozart's early opera, 

“Idomeneo, Ré di Creta;” Cherubini’s popular song of 
ladies’ loves, “Voi, che sapete,” from “Le Nozze de 
Figaro,” and the familiar air of Leah from Debussy’s can- 
tata, “The Prodigal Son.” The delicate sentiment of the 
first air is admirably suited to the light tones of Mme. 
Melba’s present voice, and she interpreted the wistful 
melancholy of Ilia’s soliloquy on love with rare skill. The 
charm of Mme, Melba’s middle register and her great in- 
terpretative ability were very clear in her singing of the 
canzona from “Figaro’s Wedding” and the Debussy air. 

Well contrasted compositions filled the purely orchestral 
part of the program. Brahms’ impressively sombre 
“Tragic” overture, Sibelius’ funereal tone poem, “The 
Swan of Tuonela,” and Tschaikowsky’s symphony in F 
minor, 


Heinrich Gebhard and the American String Quartet 


Several reasons might be given for the unusually good 
audience that greeted the American String Quartet and 
Heinrich Gebhard, Thursday evening, January 3, at Jor- 
dan Hall. First, Mr. Gebhard’s excellent musicianship is 
a source of pleasure to many admirers that flock to his 
recitals; for this artist is not only a great pianist and a 
composer; he is a thoroughgoing scholar of every phase 
of music. Another explanation is that Misses Marshall, 
Stickney, Packard and L’Africaine, who make up the quar- 
tet, have attained a high position as performers of chamber 
music. At this concert they showed an admirable pro- 
ficiency, an identity of emotional appreciation. The ex- 
quisitely melodious quartet in G minor Fauré and the 
eloquently stirring quintet in F minor by Franck were 
played as if directed by the musical thought and soul of 
one interpreter.” Debussy’s new sonata for violin and 
piano had its second perfurmance within a week, played 
at this concert by Miss Marshall and Mr. Gebhard. The 
sonata was notably performed, and the audience was very 
appreciative. 


Cara Sapin, Copeland and Nowicki in War Benefit 


A large crowd was present at the benefit concert for 
war relief work in Symphony Hall, Sunday evening, 
December 30, under the auspices of the conference 
board of Jewish women’s organizations, The long pro- 
gram included songs by Mme. Sapin, who combines a 
rich contralto voice of extraordinary range with ad- 
mirable interpretative ability and a charming manner; 
piano numbers from Liszt, Chopin, Debussy, Albeniz 
and Chabrier, played by George Copeland with charac- 
teristic skill and inspired appreciation of the art of De- 
bussy and Albeniz, and violin solos from Dvorak- 
Kreisler, Tartini and Nowicki, played by the excellent 
young composer-violinist, Ignace Nowicki. Works from 
Saint-Saéns, Ganne and Arbos played by the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Trio. 

Debussy’s new sonata for violin and piano was played 
for the first time in Boston by Messrs. Copeland and No- 
wicki. It is a charmingly fantastic composition, abound- 
ing in both subtle melody and playful humor, altogether 
characteristic and thoroughly delightful. Mr. Nowicki dis- 
played a mellow tone, good technic and an admirable en- 
semble sense. Mr. Copeland’s intuitive understanding of 
Debussy’s music made the first performance of this beau- 
tiful work a noteworthy event. 

The Commonwealth Pier Band played a patriotic pre- 
lude with much spirit, and Alfred Denghausen, the bari- 
tone, sang his own stirring song, “Hail! Land of Liberty.” 

Cara Sapin and Messrs. Nowicki, Copeland, Besserer, 
Dalbeck and Ecker gave their services for this program 
through the courtesy of A. H. Handley. 


Stephen Townsend’s Chorus Prepared 


Stephen Townsend, the prominent vocal instructor and 
coach, has made it possible for Dr. Muck to realize his 
ambition to round out the usefulness of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra with performances of some of the great 
choral works in which musical literature is so rich. Until 
this year such performances have been impossible, ow- 
ing to the absence of an available chorus of size and 
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quality to permit co-ordination with the Boston Orches- 
tra. Now, thanks to the enterprise, ability and enthusi- 
asm of Mr. Townsend, there exists a truly remarkable 
chorus, as recent performances of Beethoven’s “Choral 
Symphony” have ‘so happily shown. 

The second work chosen for these concerts is Gustav 
Mahler’s symphony in C minor, No. 2, which, like Bee- 
thoven’s niuth, has. a choral ending, employing orches- 
tra, chorus and contralto solo voices. Although Mahler's 
fifth symphony has been heard in Boston many times, 
the second symphony will have its first Boston perform- 
ance at this concert. The orchestra will be much en- 
larged for the occasion, and there is every prospect for 
a memorable performance. Merle Alcock, the contralto, 
has been chosen for the solo part. 


Benefit Concert of Russian Music 


Russian music filled the program of a benefit concert 
Saturday evening, December 29, at Steinert Hall. The 
elaborate entertainment consisted of the interpretation of 


‘works from familiar and unfamiliar Russian composers by 


the following artists: Louise Brown, a pupil of Alexis Kos- 
loff, of the Imperial Ballet of Moscow; Judith Litante, 
soprano, from the studio of Cara Sapin; Sergei Adamsky, 
the pleasurable tenor; Louis Reed, violinist; a string quar- 
tet consisting of Carl Bergmann, first violin; Klaurence 
Kuskin, second violin; Alexander Podnos, viola, and 
George Brown, cellist. Edna Shepard and Alice Brown 
were the accompanists, 


Bostor: Items 


Frida Stjerna, Swedish soprano from the studio of 
Ethel Frank, will be heard in a program of songs, com- 
prising a group by Sibelius and numbers from Scandi- 
navian, French, English and American pens, in Steinert 
Hall, on the evening of January 15. 

Dai Buell, the capable pianist who impressed the New 
York and Chicago critics so favorably, is announced as 
soloist at a concert to be given Tuesday evening, January 
15, at Bray Hall, Newton, under the auspices of the High- 
land Glee Club. 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, will be soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in Sanders Hall, Cambridge, on 
Thursday evening, January 17. CoLes. 


_ 


Amparito Farrar Will Sing Spanish Songs 


Amparito Farrar, the charming young American concert 
soprano, who scored such notable success in the prima 
donna role of “The Treasure Trove,” which was presented 
for the first time at the Bohemian Club dinner at the Bilt- 
more on December 20, will give her first New York recital 
of the season at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, January 
18. Her program will comprise songs of many of our 
Allies, including English, 5 wna Russian, Italian and 
Spanish. Miss Farrar should be well qualified to interpret 
a group of Spanish songs, for on her mother’s side she 
comes from a long line of Spanish ancestors who founded 
many of the famous old Spanish Missions in California. 


Merle Alcock Engaged by Boston Symphony 


An important engagement just booked for Merle Alcock, 
the gifted American contralto, will take place on January 
22, when she will sing with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in the first performance in Boston of the Mahler 
second symphony. The engagement of this singer is sig- 
nificant of the ever-growing appreciation being accorded 


” this splendid artist. 
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Phoio by International Film Service Co., Ine. 
NAMARA SINGING TO THE PEOPLE AT 
COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK, 


At the municipal Christmas celebration held on New 
Year’s Eve. The singer, accompanied by the Police 
Band, was most enthusiastically cheered. 
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Leopold Godowsky Leaves for West 


Leaving New York last week for the first half of a 
Middle Western, Pacific Coast and Canadian concert tour 
which will occupy all his time until the end of March, 
Leopold Godowsky, “the pianistic superman,” has the 
pleasant prospect of spending most of the moments that he 
is not at the piano, on railroad trains and vice versa. 
Commencing with his recital in Chicago, January 6, Mr. 
Godowsky will play the following dates this month: 
Peoria, January 7; Ketroit, 8; San Francisco, 13; Fresno, 
Cal., 14; Berkeley, Cal., 15; Palo Alto, Cal., 17; Phoenix, 
Ariz, 19; Los Angeles, Cal., 22; San Diego, 23; Long 
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Beach, 25; Claremont, Cal., 26; Riverside, Cal., 29; San 
Francisco, 31. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, January 2, 1918 


The popular concert of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Sunday, December 23, was notable for the enthusi- 
asm aroused by the guest conductor, Walter Henry Roth- 
well, as well as by the performance of the orchestra. 
Mr. Rothwell pleased and satisfied the popular concert 
audience, just as he did the regular symphony concert- 
goers, and the program was one of appealing qualities. 
The orchestra demonstrated that its conductor had taken 
great pains to rehearse the numbers, and the playing 
throughout was of fine and impressive nature. 

The “Pomp and Circumstance” march of Elgar, which 
opened the concert, after the Nationnal Anthem, was done 
in a stirring manner. Following this came the beautiful 
“Unfinished” symphony of Schubert, which is a great 
favorite with Sunday afternoon audiences, many being 
eager to compare Rothwell’s reading of the work with 
others heard heretofore. A stirring performance of the 
prelude to the third act of “Lohengrin,” in which the 
operatic experience of the conductor was at once apparent, 
concluded the first part of the concert, and delighted the 
audience to such a degree that a repetition was demanded. 

In the second half, the ballet suite from “Le Cid” was 
a delicious offering, played with great variety of tonal 
effects and rhythmical gracefulness. The “Valse Triste” 
of Sibelius was followed by the tender duet for clarinet 
and cello from the “Alsatian Scenes” of Massenet, p!ayed 
by Joseph Elliott and Julius Sturm in such a manner as 
to call for an encore The prelude to “The Deluge” of 
Saint-Saéns, in which Emil Heermann played the violin 
solo beautifully, was another number which met with 
popular favor. A stirring performance of the bombastic 
“Marche Slav” of Tschaikowsky concluded the concert. 
All in all, it was one of the best popular programs pre- 
sented here in a long time. 

Cincinnati Music Notes 

The many pupils and friends of Edwin W. Glover are 
rejoiced to see him out again, after several months of 
serious illness. While he is resuming his teaching, he has 
not yet taken up the work with the Orpheus Club or 
Christ Church choir. These will be resumed later. 

Frank Mahler presented some of his piano pupils in a 
delightful musical at his home on Price Hill, Thursday, 
December 20. Those participating were Helen Chapman, 
Marion Wegert, Maria Koch, Lillian Guese, Bernice Men- 
inger, Frederick Clark, Pauline Stross, Helen Strohofer 
and Ruth McFadden. A series of interesting and excel- 
lent violin selections were played by Oscar Thier at the 
close of the program. 

Victor Herbert accepted an invitation to personally con- 
duct a performance of his latest comic opera, “Eileen,” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
Society of 
American Music Optimists 


was founded for the purpose of furthering American Music 
ong Musicians. ‘ 








y of p judges, at private auditions, 
will pass on all compositions submitted which may be either 
in published or in manuscript form. 

hose deemed worthy by the judges will be publicly per- 
formed. Artists desiring a hearing will communicate with 
the chairman of the program. committee, Rhea Silberta, 412 
West 148th street, New York, who will arrange an audition 
before the judges. 

Composers and performing artists must be American citizens. 

Nothing but American music may be performed at any 
of the hearings or concerts. 

This organization is a permanent one and will give one 
or more concert meetings a month at which the artists and 
compositions passed on by the judges will be given a public 
hearing. Big public concerts will be given whenever de- 
cided on by the Board of Directors, at which the artists 
and compositi d 1 most worthy at the monthly con- 
cert meetings will be publicly exploited. 

It is not necessary to a member of the American 
Music Optimists in order to obtain a hearing, nor shall any 
expense be attached to these performances for composer or 
artist. It is not necessary to be a professional musician in 
order to be a member. 

Among the judges who have already accepted are: Messrs. 
William C. Carl, Nicholas De Vore, Leopold Godowsky, 
Rubin Goldmark, Franz Kneisel, Leonard Liebling, Sigmund 
Spaeth, Herman Spielter, Willem Willeke. Others will be 
announced. 

Those desiring to become members will communicate with 
the financial secretary, Mrs, M. Gobert, 4 West 130th street, 
New York. 
































which played in Cincinnati last week. His own inter- 
pretation of the music, rendered by an orchestra of thirty 
pieces, created much interest both in theatrical and musical 
circles. 

A new musical club has been organized in Clifton within 
the last few months by the talented musicians of which 
this suburb boasts. It is known as the Clifton Music Club. 
Programs will be given twice a month at homes of the 
members. The first concert was given on the evening of 
Friday, December 7, at the residence of Mrs. Albert Mer- 
kel, Greendale avenue. 

The third scholastic term of the College of Music of 
Cincinnati began Thursday morning, January 3, with all 
the members of the faculty present to meet their re- 
spective classes. R. F. S. 


Jacobi Joins the Colors 


Frederick Jacobi, the California composer, has joined 
the colors, having enlisted in the band of the Eighth 
Infantry and is now at Camp Fremont, Menlo Park, Cal. 



































“MR. JACOBS PROVED HIMSELF A CONDUCTOR POSSESSED OF TASTE AND AUTHORITY.” 
—says the New York Tribune of 


MAX JACOBS 


Conductor of the NEW YORK ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 


i} after its concert at Aeolian Hall, New York, on December 23, 1917 














The New York Critics Said: 


The Globe: 

Max Jacobs, who wielded the baton, gave 
the composition an intelligent and dramatic 
rendering, afterward bowing acknowledg- 
ment to the composer, who was seated in 
the baleony. The program included also 
César Franck’s D minor symphony and 
Tschaikowsky's “Francesca da Rimini.” 


The Herald: 

A good sized audience heard an interest- 
ing program creditably played. The prin- 
cipal contribution was Franck’s symphony 
in D minor, one of the most effective and 
at the same time one of the most difficult 
symphonies to present. 


The Evening Mail: 

The Orchestral Society of New York, led 
by Max Jacobs, gave its first concert of the 
season at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 
This orchestra has evidently profited by the 
influx of some new material, and afforded 
on this occasion the most satisfactory ex- 
hibition of its career, particularly in the D 
minor symphony of César Franck, 


Address: Secretary, 9 West 68th Street, New York 


The Call: 

A most gratifying feature of the after- 
noon was the demonstration by young Max 
Jacobs of his growing powers as a conduc- 
tor. The superficial listener would no 
doubt find him lacking in disciplinary 
powers and objective finish, and fail to see 
that he possesses to an unusual degree a 
feeling for the surge of rhythm and idea in 
music and conveys it through his men to the 
audience by a subtle subjective method. On 
account of this peculiar psychology as con- 
ductor, he is one of the most promising 
signs on the musical horizon to forward- 
looking music lovers and it is hoped that 
the Orchestral Society will utilize his tal- 
ents in the production of many works of 
the modern imaginative school, as well as 
the worthy attempts of American com- 
posers. 


The Times: 

The Orchestral Society of New York, 
conducted by Max Jacobs, played its first 
matinee of the season yesterday in Aeolian 
Hall, an event dignified by the beautiful 
symphony in D minor of the Belgian, César 
Franck, in which these seventy players ac- 
quitted themselves with high credit. Arthur 
Hartmann, in a box, heard his two sketches, 
“In the Orient,” written ten years ago, and 


played now for the first time—a delay such 
as American composers have complained of 
before—and Victor Herbert was also pres- 
= to acknowledge his own “Irish Rhap- 
sody. 


The World: 

The Orchestral Society, founded and 
directed by Max Jacobs, gave its first con- 
cert of this season yesterday at Aeolian 


Hall. The orchestra plays with somewhat 
finer precision and confidence than last 
season, 

The American: 


In the meantime the Orchestral Society 
was devoting a great deal of energy and 
enthusiasm, under the vigorous and stimu- 
lating baton of Max Jacobs. He conducted 
with an incisive and sufficiently elastic 
heat, keeping his men well in hand. 


The Tribune: 

Mr, Jacobs’ orchestra is a body of capa- 
ble musicians which showed yesterday a 
distinct improvement over last year. (Mr. 
Jacobs proved himself a conductor pos- 
sessed of taste and authority.) Yet it is 


Spring Tour Now Booking 


Mason & Hamlin Is the Official Piano Used by the Orchestral Society. 





evident that the new organization is finding 
itself artistically. 


The Brooklyn Daily Eagle: 

Max Jacobs, with his orchestra, put him- 
self in‘line with some of our best orchestral 
bodies yesterday in Aeolian Hall, in many 
respects, through giving an excellent pro- 
gram under the auspices of the Orchestral 
Society of New York. The numbers inter- 
preted were such as to demand good schol- 
aurship in music from leader and musicians. 
César ¥ ranck’s symphony in D minor and 
I'schaikowsky’s “Francesca da Rimini” 
were the high-water mark compositions, and 
ieee were given with good color and vibra- 
ion, 


The Sun: 

The Orchestral Society of New York, 
Max Jacobs, conductor, gave the first con- 
cert of its fourth season yesterday after- 
noon in Aeolian Hall. The playing of the 
orchestra showed decided improvement over 
past work, The performance of the sym- 
phony in D minor (Franck) contained 
commendable qualities, The fantasy was 
riuch better rendered in the matters of 
tone, color and finish. 
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EDDY BROWN AND ARTHUR ALEXANDER 
SHARE SUCCESS AT CHICAGO MUSICALE 


Frances Ingram Scores—Marie Kryl a Heniot Levy Exponent—Minneapolis 
Orchestra Coming Under Kinsey Management—Tietjens and La Bonte in 
Chicago—Litta Mabie Bach Wins—Jeannette Durno Gives Delightful 
Tea—American Conservatory Items—Demand for Hans 
Hess—Chicago Musical College Notes 





Chicago, Ill., January 5, 1918 

Eddy Brown, violinist, and Arthur Alexander, tenor, 
furnished the program at the fourth Kinsolving musicale 
at the ballroom of the Blackstone Hotel, Wednesday 
morning. Mr. Brown, who has been heard here before in 
recital and as soloist with the orchestra, deepened the im- 


pression made then. He played three groups in interest- 
ing fashion and with fine regard for technic and tone. His 
interpretation of each number was an example of virtu- 


ysity, and he won a fashionable audience by rare playing. 
Mr. Alexander furnished such wonderful accompaniments 
that one was almost unable to decide which he did best 
play or sing. His groups were most interesting, particu- 
larly a French one, which was done with perfect diction 
and splendid style. His musicianship is remarkable, and 
his part of the recital was a real treat. 


Frances Ingram Scores in Recital 


At the Ziegfeld, on Wednesday morning, Frances In- 
gram furnished the program for the regular weekly recital 
in Carl Kinsey's series. Miss Ingram counts many friends 
and admirers here, and upon each new appearance adds to 
them. The gifted contralto’s admirable qualifications are 
too well known to need extended comment. It is neces- 
sary only to say that on this occasion she again scored 
with press and public alike, and justly so, for her artistic 


renditions deserve only the highest praise. In splendid 
voice and mood, she gave of her best, which is indeed 
charming. Miss Ingram deserves much praise also for her 


excellent program, which was unhackneyed and highly in- 
teresting 
Marie Kryl a Heniot Levy Exponent 


Although it is well known that much of Marie Kryl's 
success is accredited to her able instructor, Heniot Levy, 


it would not be amiss, after this gifted young pianist’s re- 
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cent success as soloist with the Chicago Orchestra, to give 
credit where credit is due. Miss Kryl has received most 
of her training under this eminent instructor’s guidance 
and is an excellent exponent of the Levy method, 


Carl Kinsey Announcements 


Sunday afternoon’ January 20, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, will give 
its annual Chicago concert in Orchestra Hall, under the 
management of Carl D. Kinsey. Alexander Raab will be 
the soloist of the day, and will play Felix Borowski’s new 
piano concerto, It is expected that this concert will be one 
of the biggest musical events of the season. Charlotte 
Lund, soprano, will give a recital at Ziegfeld Theatre, 
Wednesday, January 16. This will be Mme. Lund’s first 
appearance in Chicago. 


Paul Tietjens in Chicago 


The well and favorably known composer, Paul Tietjens, 
is in Chicago at present directing the music for “A Kiss 
for Cinderella,” with Maude Adams, at the Blackstone 
Theatre. The incidental music was written by Mr. Tiet- 
jens, who will remain throughout the entire four weeks 
of the show. Some of his latest compositions have been 
published by G. Schirmer & Co. These make very good 
piano pieces for third and fourth grade students, 


Rudolph Reuter’s Activities 


Following his recent success in New York City, the 
American pianist, Rudolph Reuter, has signed a two year 
contract with the Aeolian Company to make records for 
their Duo-Art piano player. He goes to New York again 
in February for this alone, at the end of a series of con- 
certs in the South and the East. During his next visit to 
New York, Rudolph Reuter will regale the soldier boys at 
Camp Upton with a piano recital, 

Frances Grigsby, an artist student of Rudolph Reuter, 
has been engaged to accompany the New York soprano, 
Neira Riegger, on the occasion of the latter’s Chicago 
debut at the Ziegfeld Theatre, January 9. 


Litta Mabie Bach Appears in Concert 


Litta Mabie Bach, the popular soprano and professional 
pupil from the studio of Mr, and Mrs, Herman Devries, 
was the soloist at the popular concert given by the Edi- 
son Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Morgan 
L. Eastman at Orchestra Hall, Thursday evening, Jan- 
uary 3. Mme. Bach was heard for the purpose of this 
review in her first solo, Puccini’s aria “Vissi d’arte”’ from 
“Tosca,” in which she disclosed a voice of pleasing tonal 
quality, well placed and used with consummate art. The 
soloist’s charming personality, good stage presence and 
magnetism won her many new admirers, who insisted 
upon an encore. In her second solo, in which she was 
assisted at the piano by Mrs. Herman Devries, Mme. 
Bach sang “The Meadow Lark,” by Jones. The Edison 
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Symphony Orchestra, besides supplying uncommonly good 
accompaniments for the singer, gave a good account of 
itself im Bennett's march “Blue Jackets,” German's “Nell 
Gwyn Dances” and selections from “Faust.” A special 
word of praise also is due Messrs. Izzo and Cesarano, 
members of the orchestra, and to Conductor Eastman, 
who had arranged a well balanced and interesting pro- 
gram. 


American Conservatory Notes 


Harris R. Vail and Leo Sowerby, members of the 
faculty, now in Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill, were among 
the callers at the conservatory, during the Christmas 
vacation. Mr. Vail has been selected for the new officers’ 
training class. 

The new spring bulletin of the American Conservatory 
has just come to hand. It is replete with items of in- 
terest to the present.and former pupils, as well as to 
the patrons of that excellent institution. Among the 
items of special interest is a formidable list of students 
securing engagements since the close of last season, for 
concert and Chautauqua work for teaching. Another in- 
teresting feature is the list of newly published composi- 
tions by members of the faculty and student body. 

The normal course for voice teachers begins Wednes- 
day, January ©, with a lecture by Charles La Berge. The 
full course will comprise a series of twelve lectures by 
Charles La Berge, E. Warren K. Howe, Mme. Ragna 
Linne and Karleton Hackett. 

A recital by Vierlyn Clough, pianist, and Sol Heller, 
baritone, was given at Kimball Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
January 5, under the auspices of the American Conserva- 
tory. 


Henri La Bonte Passing Through 


One of the distinguished visitors here during the week 
was Henri La Bonte, the popular tenor, who passed 
through Chicago on his way to St. Louis. In St. Louis 
Mr. La Bonte sang at a private recital, and from there 
journeyed to California, where he will begin an extensive 
coast tour. James R. Saville, the well known manager, 
now in Chicago, will look after the interests of the gifted 
tenor here and in the Middle West. Mr. La Bonte has 
won high praise in the East for the beautiful quality of 
his voice. 


An Active Charles W. Clark Student 


Mary Giltner Robinson, pupil of Charles W. Clark, of 
the faculty of the Bush Conservatory, was the alto solo- 
ist with the choir of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
La Grange in the Christmas cantata, “The Coming of the 
King,” by Dudley Buck, Sunday evening, December 23. 


Jeannette Durno’s Delightful Tea 


Jeannette Durno, the popular Chicago pianist, is one 
of a large musical family. On Monday afternoon last 
she gave a delightful tea in her spacious and elegantly 
furnished studios on Lake Park avenue in honor of her 
sister and niece, Mrs. St. John-Baker and Marguerite St. 
John-Baker, both of whom are prominent pianists and 
teachers of Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. A large number 
of guests attended, most of whom numbered among 
Chicago’s best known musicians. 

One of Miss Durno’s many recitals in the near future 
will be at Monmouth College, Monmouth, Ill., on Jan- 
uary 22. 


Much Demand for Hans Hess 


There is much demand for the services of that splendid 
cellist, Hans Hess, that with both his concert work and 
his large class of students he is kept constantly busy. 
The Lake Forest School of Music has engaged him for 
its next recital on January 12. At that time he will pre- 
sent the Corelli D minor sonata, Boéllmann’s variations 
$’ymphonique and two Saint- Saéns selections. Gordon 
Campbell, the Chicago accompanist, will be at the piano. 
A new chamber music organization, of which Mr. Hess is 
the cellist, Ernest Toy the violinist and Frederick Morley 
the pianist, will give a recital for the Bloomington Musical 
Club on January 18. Besides participating in the trios by 
Saint-Saéns, Frederick Morley and Schumann, Mr. Hess 
will give as a solo number the Boéllmann variations. The 
Chicago recital of Mr. Hess will be given at the Playhouse 
on March to. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Pietro Marchione, the instructor of Italian in the Chi- 
cago Musical College, who gave up his work here to serve 
his country in the Italian army, has sent a card of greeting 
to his students from the battlefields of Macedonia. 

Eva Emmet Wycoff sang in the performance of Handel's 
oratorio, “The Messiah,” given December 30 in the Eighth 
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Presbyterian Church, Robey street and Washington boule- 
vard, 

Harold von Mickwitz, the eminent pianist, who will join 
the faculty of the Chicago Musical College next June, was 
a visitor in Chicago during the Christmas vacation, 

The program which was given by the Chicago Musical 
College on Saturday was presented by students of Maude 
Frances Donovan, of the school of expression. 

A Worthy Louise St. John Westervelt Pupil 


One of the many students of whom Louise St. John 
Westervelt is justly proud is Charlotte Bergh, a soprano 
with a coloratura voice of charming quality. This season 
Miss Bergh has filled many engagements and won well 
deserved success. Last Sunday afternoon the talented 
singer appeared at the Hebrew Institute, and in the even- 
ing was soloist with Arthur Dunham’s orchestra at Sinai 
Temple, where she won the hearty enthusiasm of a most 
delighted audience. Tuesday afternoon, Miss Bergh ap- 
peared at the reception of the Musicians’ Club of Women, 
and Wednesday she sang at the Institute for the Blind. 

Theodore Thomas Memorial 


Just thirteen years ago Friday, Theodore Thomas, the 
founder of the Theodore Thomas Orchestra (now known 
as the Chicago Symphony Orchestra), passed away. 
Therefore, this week’s concerts of that organization were 
a memorial to his memory. Bach, Beethoven and Wagner, 
who were especially admired by Mr. Thomas, made up the 
program. One of the most effective numbers was Mr. 
Thomas’ arrangement of Wagner's Traume,” which was 
exceptionally well rendered under Conductor Stock’s lead. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


STILES FILLING MANY ENGAGEMENTS 


Soldier Tenor Heard in Important Music Centers 

Worcester, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Norwich, Conn.; Nor- 
folk, Conn. ; Bridgeport, Conn. ; New York, Boston, are 
among the cities wherein the music lovers will have an 
opportunity this season to judge of the very fine are of 
Vernon Stiles, tenor, who recently scored a great success 
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VERNON STILES, 
Tenor. 


00 


as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor. “His first rendition was Liszt's 
‘Twenty-third Psalm,’ done for the first time in America. 
Mr. Stiles appeared in khaki and was a very fine figure. 
He also sang well; in fact, very well. Mr. Stiles has a 
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beautiful tenor voice, which, we venture to predict, will be 
heard from in a large sense. We congratulate Mr. Stransky 
in having such a wholesome tenor with him,” stated the 
New York Evening Sun. 
“Stiles’ Tenor Made Notable Impression” 

According to the Brooklyn Eagle, Mr. Stiles “won the 
audience by his huoyant singing and his soldierly bearing. 
His voice had ringing appeal, which made the Wagner 
‘Prize Song’ from ‘The Meistersinger’ almost overmaster- 
ing. In a reverential and beautiful way, he sang the 
Twenty-third Psalm, by Liszt.” In the opinion of the 
Globe, Mr. Stiles “sang the words of Liszt’s Twenty-third 
Psalm in moving and dramatic style,” and in the Evening 
World there appeared this statement: “Vernon Stiles, in 
the uniform of a soldier, was soloist with the Philharmonic 
Society at Carnegie Hall last evening. He sang in Liszt’s 
arrangement of the Twenty-third Psalm for tenor and 
orchestra with dramatic power, with sensuous quality of 


voice.” 
“Soldier Singer with the Philharmonic” 

In the New York Herald, there appeared this statement : 

“Clad in khaki and army leggins, Vernon Stiles, American 

tenor, appeared as soloist last night at the concert of the 


29 


sung with vocal resonance, manly emphasis and feeling.” 
According to the Morning Telegraph, “Mr. Stiles’ voice is 
a beautiful one, which gave much pleasure to his audience.” 

In addition to his other concert engagements and his 
work as camp song leader at Camp Devens, Mr. Stiles has 
been engaged by William Rogers Chapman for a spring 
tour of the State of Maine. 


An Evening of Yost Compositions in Indianapolis 


On December 19, Gaylord Yost, American composer- 
violinist, appeared in Indianapolis in a program of his own 
compositions. Mr. Yost was assisted by Tull Brown, pian- 
ist; Arnold Spencer, vocalist, and Orville Coppock, accom- 
panist, all members of the faculty of the College of 
Musical Art. A feature of the program was the initial 
performance of Mr, Yost’s concerto in G minor for violin 
This work was written in three movements, all of which 
are connected and played without the customary pauses 


between. The Indianapolis Star comments as follows: 
The program which was made up entirely of Mr. Yost’s own 
compositions, was a remarkable proof of the versatility of the 
composer and the genuineness of his inspiration. While influenced 
undoubtedly by Debussy and his school, Mr. Yost, nevertheless 





Philharmonic Society in 


resonant voice.” 


Devens, Mass.” 
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singing leader at Camp Devens, Mass. 
This opinion was re-echoed by the New 
York Post, “Vernon Stiles, the eminent and excellent tenor, 
is giving his voice and his services to his country at Camp 
He appeared in khaki, and speaking of his 
interpretation of the Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger,” 
same paper declared that 


Hall. Mr. 


“the glorious melody 


Stiles is 
He has a powerful 


was 


says it, . The hall was filled by 
to a sincere appreciation of Mr. Yost 


The program follows: Louisiana suite, 


as composer 


\ minor ( 


certo, G minor (Mr. Yost). 





has something of his own to say and in a very pleasing manner he 
: an audience that testified 
and performer 


Mr 


Yost); prelude solennelle, improvisation and etude (Mr 
Brown); humoresque, danse characteristique, “Evening” 
and “Farfalla” (Mr. Yost); “A Love Note” “My Heart 
Must Break” and “Love’s Count” (Mr. Spencer); con 
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Important contracts have already 
been signed. ‘They will be an- 
nounced shortly—and note that 
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made his first appearance in Chicago 
only 6 weeks ago. 


There are several great stars of the 
very first magnitude with the Chicago 
Opera Company. I doubt whether 


any one of them is enjoying greater and more rapidly gained popularity. 
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MISS KRYL IS SURPRISE tress of herself; her tone 
‘ Miss Marie Kryl Was musical, her touch 
demonstrated her right to ‘itm, and the decorative 


passages rippled out from 
under her fingers with a 
clarity that was delightful. 
It was a brilliant perform- 


join the ranks of the 
year’s surprises. 


Her success was in verity 


a triumph. Her r 

touch is exquisite, her ance and — rt pc 

technical equipment ve success with the audi- 
quip ae ence. .—Karleton 


fine, and her musical un- 
derstanding amazing. : 
—By Herman Devries in 
Chicago’ Evening Ameri- 
can, Dec, 22, 1917. 


Hackett in Chicago Even- 
ing Post, Dee. 22, 1917. 


tine situa sees a 
pianist of any age with so 


She was entire mis- much repose of manner, 


. Chicago Herald, Dec. 


KRYL 


or so much sense for 
musical effect. She is ex- 
pert in the “velvety” tone, 
: —By Edward C. 
Moore in Chicago Daily 
Journal, Dec. 22, 1917. 

3 Her “execution is 
remarkable, her concep- 
tion of the music distin- 
guished for authority. .. . 
—By Felix Borowski in 
22, 
1917. 


There were grace 
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and charm in the lighter 
passages, a good full tone 
in the heavier ones, while 
she displayed a remarkable 
poise and assurance. . ‘ 
—By Henriette Wever in 


Chicago Examiner, Dec. 
22, 1917. 

. Very musical and 
technically finished _ per- 
formance. Very 


formidable mechanical and 
musical feeling. 

Maurice Rosenfeld in : The 
Daily News, Dec. 22, 1917. 





Kimball ‘Building, Chicago 


“Is expert in the ‘velvety’ tone” 


—Edward C. Moore in 
the Chicago Journal 


Hers was a re 


markable performance ; 
such items as tempera- 
ment, musical feeling, an 
easy if,cautious skill on 
the keyboard, an acute 
sense of dynamic con- 
trasts, and brains were 


noted without putting an 
undue strain on the func- 
tions. of observation. . . 
—Frederick Donaghey in 
Chicago Tribune, Dec., 22, 
1917. 
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Mme. Namara Entertains 


Mme. Namara, the lyric soprano, wife of Guy Bolton, 
the well known playwright, gave a reception and sup- 
per party at her New York home on Saturday, January 
5, which was attended by a large number of well known 
musical persons. Mme. Namara delighted the assem- 
blage with her singing of several selections, rendered 
with her customary finish of execution and charm of 
delivery. Rudolph Ganz accompanied the hostess in 
one of his new songs. Mme. Niessen-Stone also was 
prevailed upon to contribute a few songs, and made a 
deep impression with the intensity and authoritative- 
ness of her interpretations. Among those present were 
Mr. and Mrs, R. E, Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Noble Mc- 
Connell, Mrs Leopold Godowsky and Vanita and 
Dagma Godowsky, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Ganz, Mr. 
and Mrs, Leonard Liebling, Alys Larreyne, Ganna 
Walska, Mr. and Mrs. Berthold Neuer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sigmund Spaeth, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Sandby, Lucile 
Orrell, Mrs. Bennett, Pitts Sanborn, Mme. von Niessen- 
Stone, Mr. and Mrs, Jesse Epstein, Lulu and Minnie 
Breid, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Fm coker Emil Polak, Gor- 
don Kellogg, Josephine Vila, Beverley Sitgreaves and 
many others 

Polish Benefit Recital 

A recital for the benefit of the Polish Starving Chil- 
dren's Fund was given at Rumford Hall, New York, on 
Saturday evening, January 5, by the Sinsheimer Quartet— 
Bernard Sinsheimer, first violin; Robert Toedt, second 
violin; Albert Greenfeld, viola; Karl Kirksmith, cello. 
Mozart's quartet in B flat and Dvorak’s in F major were 
given intelligent readings by the four artists. The quartet 
was assisted by Herman Sandby, the Danish cellist, and 
Emil Polak, pianist, who played well the Locatelli sonata 
in D for cello and piano. Much to the enjoyment of the 
audience, Mr. Sandby rendered several encores, Mr. Polak 
playing the accompaniments. 


Dora Gibson at Christmas Concert 
Dora Gibson, the English soprano, sang at the Christmas 
entertainment given at the Music School Settlement, New 
York, on December 21. Maude Fay was to have given her 
services for the occasion, but at the last moment was pre- 
vented by illness, and Miss Gibson was asked to take her 
place. Any disappointment that may have been caused by 
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the announcement of the change of artists soon disap- 
peared, and the huge audience which filled the auditorium 
applauded Miss Gibson to the echo. Her program numbers 
were the aria “Pleurez mes yeux,” from “Le Cid,” Masse- 
net, and a group of songs, including two Russian folksongs 
arranged by Kurt Schindler. Miss Gibson was recalled 
again and again and was obliged to give four encores, and 
even then her audience was not satisfied. 


A MB a 
OBITUARY 


Mrs. William Monroe White (Cornelia Dyas) 


Mrs. William Monroe White passed away in Milwaukee, 
Wis., January 2, 1918. She was best known to the musical 
world before her marriage as Cornelia Dyas, and during 
the time that she devoted herself to music she achieved 
renown both in Europe and America as a pianist of un- 
usual ability. She appeared frequently with the large or- 
chestras of America during her professional life, and 
made an enviable place for herself, particularly in New 
York City. Mrs. White's first important concert was 
during her early years in Chicago, when at short notice she 
replaced Edmund Neupert, whose pupil she was, and 
played the Grieg concerto (its first performance in Amer- 
ica). She performed this concerto also with Seidl’s Or- 
chestra, soon afterward. 

Mrs, White spent two years in Vienna and Berlin, study- 
ing and applying Bete assiduously to her technical de- 
velopment upon the piano. Returning to America, she 
again played with Seidl, and afterward with Damrosch. 
Mrs. White’s acquaintance among the great musicians of 
Europe and America was extensive, and she was held in 
high esteem by them. She was a friend and pupil of Ed- 
ward MacDowell, and one of the founders of the Mac- 
Dowell Club. She made extensive tours during the ‘gos 
throughout this country, especially in the Middle West 
and Southern sections, with her sisters, Cordie Dyas 
Standish, soprano, and Louise Dyas, violinist. 

In 1906 occurred her marriage to William Monroe 
White, and after a few appearances with lier sisters and 
the Willy Hess Quartet, she practically retired from public 
life. As Cornelia Dyas, the musical colony of New York, 
and especially those in prominence during the gos, will 
remember her very well as a gifted pianist, a deep student 
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pression upon her. audience. 


shade, 
sence,” and aria, “Amour, 
from Saint-Saéns’ opera, “Samson et Delila. 


; “La procession, 
” Grieg. 


“Schmerzen,” Wagner 
and “Zur Johannisnacht, 


astic than any that had preceded it. 





Rosamond VDoung-sovrano 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AT ELLIS CONCERT 


Assisting soloist with the orchestra last night was Miss 
Rosamond Young, one of the newer American singers 
who promises soon to reach the top of her profession. 
Miss Young has a dramatic soprano voice of unusual 
range and clarity, and she made a decidedly pleasing im- 
The artist is young, this 
being only the beginning of her second season on the 
concert stage, and has a charming personality. She made 
a delightful picture last night, in a gown of rich apple 
green with hand-embroidered figures in American Beauty 


Miss Young sang two numbers with the orchestra, the 
first being the recitative, “Samson, recherchant ma pre- 
viens aider ma_faiblesse,” 
Her sec- 
ond appearance was in a group of songs, including 
” César Franck, 
The last named gave 
Miss Young splendid opportunity to display the dramatic 
qualitie s of her voice, and despite the fact that it was sung 
in German, as was the first song of the group, the plaud- 
its that greeted the artist at its close were more enthusi- 
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of music, and a well grounded and thoroughly equipped 
interpreter, She gave many ensemble concerts with well 
known artists, and it was this work that afforded her the 
greatest pleasure. 

Mrs. White is survived by her husband and her sisters, 
Cordie Dyas Standish and Louise Dyas, of New York 
City. 

Annie Sherwood Hawks 


Annie Sherwood Hawks, composer of many well 
known hymns, died at her home in Bennington, Vt., 
January 3. Mrs. Hawks is perhaps best known through 
“I Need Thee Every Hour,” the most famous of her 
Gospel hymns; this is said to have been translated into 
more foreign languages than any other modern hymn, 

Since her fourteenth year, when her first bit of verse 
was published in a Troy, N. Y., newspaper, she has 
written poems and hymns. 

Mrs. Hawks was born in Hoosick, N. Y., eighty- 
three years ago. After her marriage she lived in arene 
lyn until the death of her husband in 1888. Since then 
she ng made her home with her daughter in Benning- 
ton, Vt. 


Luisa Garibaldi 


Luisa Garibaldi, despite the fact that she was only thirty- 
three years old at the time of her death, which took place 
at Genoa, her native city, on November 28, 1917, long ago 
won a position for herself as one of the leading dramatic 
mezzo-sopranos oi the Italian operatic stage. Besides meet- 
ing with continual success at the best Italian theatres, she 
had sung eight seasons in Buenos Aires. 


Louis Mihr 


Louis Mihr, pianist and teacher residing in Brooklyn, 
y. Y., was instantly killed on Friday, December 28, at 
Roslyn, L. L., where he had been teaching. Mr. Mihr, who 
was a brother of Caroline Mihr-Hardy, the soprano, was 
a member of the Musicians’ Protective Union, the Aschen- 
broedel Verein and the Royal Arcanum. 


Frances Stanbury 


Frances Stanbury, a pioneer musician of Colorado, 
died on New Year’s Day at her home in Denver. Mrs. 
Stanbury, who was of Scotch extraction, was active as a 
singer in Colorado for more than half a century. At the 
time of her death she had reached the ripe age of seventy- 


one. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA 
(Continued from page 8.) 


only for an actor. His tones are beautifully rounded and 
modulated. Rita Fornia’s Suzuki has established itself at 
the Metropolitan as an undisputed classic. 


“Aida,” Tuesday (Brooklyn), January 1 

The Metropolitan Opera Company’s performance of 
“Aida” at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Tuesday 
evening, January 1, was given with the following cast: 
The King, Basil Ruysdael; Amneris, Louise Homer; Aida, 
Claudia Muzio; Radames, Giovanni Martine 
José Mardones; Amonasro, Pasquale Amato; a Messen- 
ger, Pietro Audisio; a Priestess, Marie Sundelius. Miss 

uzio’s Aida was dramatic and convincing, and displayed 
excellently the beauties of her voice. mes also* was 
in good hands, and Martinelli’s interpretation of the music 
was received with great enthusiasm. Basil Ruysdael was 
every inch the king, and, with Miss Muzio and the other 
principals, was heartily applauded. José Mardones as 
Ramfis and Pasquale Amato as Amonasro sustained the 
high grade of the evening’s work, as also did Pietro Audisio 
as the messenger and Mme. Sundelius as the priestess. 
Recall after recall drew the principals before the curtain 
following the big scenes of Kida, adames and Amneris. 
Queenie Smith, in incidental dances, and the entire ballet 
made a favorable impression. Roberto Moranzoni held 
his forces well in hand and conducted with enthusiasm. 

“L’Elisir d’Amore,” January 2 

In “L’Elisir d’Amore,” Wednesday evening, January 2, 
the principals had caught the spirit of the jovial, merry 
themes of the Donizetti work to a more than customary 
degree. The big audience was aroused to an unusual pitch 
of enthusiasm—to such an extent, in, fact, that procedure 
was greatly delayed by the clamorous and unabating ap- 
plause following Mr. Caruso’s singing of the famous “Una 
furtiva lagrima” aria 

The tenor was in best of voice and in lively, spontaneous 
mood. He was apparently enjoying the part of the peasant 
Nemorino as much as his listeners. Frieda Hempel, a 
bewitching Adina, interpreted the role with delightful 
coquetry and sang with her usual vocal charm. Antonio 
Scotti was a physically commanding Belcore. Adamo 
Didur, so success ully the quack doctor, Dulcamara, could 
have inveigled the most incredulous into investing in his 
wares. Jenora Sparkes filled the role of Giannetta de- 
lightfully. 

The spirit of the evening was reflected also in the smooth 
ensemble singing and vim of delivery which made a back- 
ground for an exceptionally good performance. Gennaro 
Papi conducted. 


“Manon Lescaut,” Friday, January 4 


“Manon Lescaut” was repeated Friday evening with the 
same cast heard previously, except that Claudia Muzio 
replaced Frances Alda in the part of Manon. Though the 
opera is decidedly not one of Puccini’s best, it is neverthe- 
less a musical and entertaining drama, where the vicissitudes 
of the young French girl and her lover are sufficiently en- 
grossing to hold the sympathetic interest of the audience. 
As at the first production of this tragedy, the artistic set- 
tings and skillful lighting effects added materially to the 
beauty and success of the performance. 

Mme. Muzio presented an admirable picture of Manon, 
both histrionically and yocally. Her arias were sung with 
a sureness and beauty of tone that went far to offset the 
vocal inadequacies of certain others in the cast, while her 
manner throughout was appealing. Caruso, as Des Grieux, 
appeared in his best form, and sang and acted with spirit 
and skill, The dramatic excellence and artistic worth of 
these two artists in the .eading parts stirred the audience, 
which was large, to a high pitch of enthusiasm. 

Other parts were, on the whole, well filled. De Segu- 
rola, always an interesting character actor, was effective 
in the part of Geronte. Amato, as Lescaut, proved an en- 
tertaining figure, while Albert Reiss, as the Ballet Master, 
and Flora Perini, as a Musician, were both effective. 
Others in the cast were Mario Laurenti, Angelo Bada, 
Pietro Audisio, Louis d’Angelo and Vincenzo Reschiglian. 
Genaro Papi, at the conductor’s desk, gave an excellent 
reading of the score. 


“Thais,” Wednesday (Matinee), January 5 


Last year Geraldine Farrar essayed the part made famous 
here hy Mary Garden in the Manhattan Opera days, but 
did not succeed in eradicating or even equaling the im- 
pression made by that prima donna. For one thing, Mme. 
Farrar did not look the part physically, owing to her pro- 
nounced stoutness and the unhecomingness of her gowns. 
Also the music of the role seemed to be somewhat too 
lyrical for her robust attack and she did not appear to 
have mastered the histrionic detail necessary to make 
Thais a convincing and fascinating figure. 

This season Mme. Farrar has changed all that. Her 
figure is comparatively slim, her singing is much better than 
ever before, her acting shows variety and charm in her 
portrayal of the picturesque courtesan, and as for her 
gowns—at least one of them shows the greatest expanse of 
unadorned prima donna charms ever displayed at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. It was startling, it was won- 
derful, it was Thais. 

Clarence Whitehill, new here as Athanael, gave a com- 
pelling impersonation of the monk who was too human. 
He dictioned strikingly well, and s his measures with 
superb vocal outpouring, beauty of phrasing, and moving 
emotional projectment. When he is on the stage his art 
dominates it completely. Nothing better could be imagined 
in operatic art than the Whitehill performance on this 
occasion. 

Rafaelo Diaz, well known here as a concert tenor, made 
his debut at the Metropolitan, and presented a courtly and 
finished picture as the aristocratic and sybaritic Nicias. 
The Diaz voice is a typical lyric tenor, agreeable, polished, 
and well handled. It will be interesting to see its possessor 
in other parts. The Misses Sparkes, Rasner, and Howard 
rounded out the cast. bi 

Pierre Monteux read the score with punctilious regard 
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for its fluency and its delicate light and shade. He is at 
all times discreet in his adjustment of orchestral tone to 
the singing voice, but his work with the baton does not 
show any lack of virility or any want of resonance. 

Rosina Galli added to the poetical charm of the after- 
noon’s proceedings by dancing remarkably, intelligently, 
entrancingly. 


“The Daughter of the Regiment,” January 5 


Frieda Hempel, in the title role of “The Daughter of 
the Regiment,” sang to a crowded house that showed its 
appreciation of her splendid vocal work by thunderous 
and continued applause. The opera was given with the 
same cast as at its revival, including Antonio Scotti as Ser- 
geant Sulpizio, Fernando Carpi as Tonio, Marie Mattfeld 
as the Marchioness, and Louis D’Angelo as the Corporal. 

Frieda Hempel looks as if she had been born to sing 
the role, which she does magnificently and with excep- 
tional taste. Through her vocal work and in her acting, 
she carried the opera along through its three acts in a 
manner which brought forth the instantaneous approval 
of the audience. From a histrionic standpoint vs was 
splendidly supported by Scotti, who brings forth all the 
subtle comedy the role of Sergeant Sulpizio affords. 

Fernando Carpi was well received in the role of Tonio, 
as was Marie Mattfeld, as the Marchioness. Gennaro 
Papi, at the conductor’s desk, did excellent work, and 
under his inspirited conducting the work of the orchestra 
and the cherus was admirable. 


Metropolitan Sunday Concert, January 6 


The audience at the Metropolitan Opera House on Sun- 
day was a fine sized one, particularly when taking the 
many enthusiastic standees into consideration. Maria 
Conde, the young coloratura, who made her debut at the 
opera house less than a month ago; Marvine Maazel, a 
young Russian pupil of Godowsky, and Giovanni Marti- 
nelli were the artists who appeared. All were warmly 
received, but it was plainly demonstrated that the Italian 
tenor was the most favored. After he had sung “Salut, 
demeure chaste et pure,” from “Faust,” and the familiar 
“Celeste Aida,” from Verdi's “Aida,” accompanied by the 
orchestra, under Richard Hageman, the people continued 
to clamor for more. An encore was given and the mem- 
bers of the orchestra filed out for a short intermission, 
for Miss Conde to give her group accompanied by Frank 
La Forge. However, before she could do this the orches- 
tra had to come back and play the Rodolfo aria from 
“Bohéme,” which the tenor sang magnificently. 

Maria Conde was heard in “Charmant Oiseau,” from 
“Perle du Bresil,” and in “Love Has Wings” (Rogers) ; 
“My Laddie” (Thayer) and “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” Her 
singing of these and two encores gave great satisfaction. 
Her voice revealed an agreeable sweetness and clarity of 
tone, especially in her remarkable upper range. Frank 
La Forge furnished artistic support at the piano 

The newcomer was Marvine Maazel, pianist, wiio first 
played the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto with the 
orchestra. In this he displayed admirable technic and 
commendable rhythm, even though his playing lacked the 
commendable rhythm. His other numbers were: Ballade 
G minor (Chopin) and “La Campanella” (Paganini-Liszt). 

The orchestral selections were “Carneval in Paris” 
(Svendsen), “L’Automne” (Glazounoff) and “March of 
the Bojars” (Halvorsen). Hageman and his men shared 
the success of the evening. 


“Marta,” Monday, January 7 


Flotow’s ever popular “Marta” again drew the huge 
audience which always attends it. Indeed there is little 
finer singing to be heard in the world, than that of the 
splendid trio of artists heading the cast, Frieda Hempel, 
Fnrico Caruso and Giuseppe de Luca. They are most 
ably seconded by Flora Perini, who makes a capital 
Nancy, and Malatesta’s capable Tristan must be mentioned. 
Bodanzky conducted and the popular numbers as usual 
loosed tempests of applause. 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of January 14 


Monday evening, “Francesca da Rimini,” Alda, Mar- 
tinelli, Amato, Moranzoni; Wednesday, “Thais,” Far- 
rar, Howard, Diaz, Whitehill, Monteux; Thursday, 
“T’Oracolo,” Easton, Braslau, Althouse, Scotti, Didur, 
and “Pagliacci,” Muzio, Caruso, Amato, Moranzoni; 
Friday, “The Daughter of the Regiment,” Hempel, 
Mattfeld. Carpi, Scotti, Papi; Saturday matinee, “Boris 
Godunoff,” Matzenauer, Didur, Althouse, Mardones, De 
Segurola, Papi; Saturday evening, “Faust,” benefit of 
the French hospital, Farrar, Delaunois, Howard, Mar- 
tinelli, Rothier, Chalmérs, Monteux. 

Sunday night opera concert, January 13, Mischa El- 
man, violinist, will play and several artists of the com- 
pany will sing. The orchestra will be under the direc- 
tion of Richard Hageman. 

“Rigoletto” will be sung on Tuesday evening, Janu- 
ary 15, at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, with Marie 
Conde (who will make her operatic debut on this occa- 
sion), Perini, Egener, Caruso, De Luca, Mardones, and 
Moranzoni conducting. 


Stokowski Work on Rich Quartet Program 


At a concert which the Thaddeus Rich Quartet gave re- 
cently in the ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton, New York, that 
organization amply demonstrated the splendid ensemble 
it has achieved. The Philadelphia flutist, Daniel Ma- 

warre, and the New York harpist, Carlos Salzedo, joined 

ans Kindler, the cellist, in an effective rendition of 
pold Stokowski’s inspired and refined mood picture, 
“Dithyrambic.” A half trill pattern, with which the harp 
begins the work, followed by various rapturous turns on 
the flute and cello, give the material a strong color of the 
Orient, and everywhere the mood is of greatest intensity. 
Mr. Salzedo gave a series of his beautiful harp preludes 
in five pulse rhythm, and the quartet concluded with a su- 
perbly polished rendition of Debussy’s op. 10. 
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Albany, N. Y.--The first regular meeting of the Fes- 
tival Chorus, Fred W. Kernér directing and William 
Fcek acting as chairman, took place at St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church Hall with a large attendance, giving fine 
promise of interest in the several events planned. 
The Monday Musical Club plans to ¢resent programs 
of’ works of American composers this month with clas- 
sical programs in February and works of the romantic 
school in March, At the musicale given for the bene- 
fit of the Red Cross at the Executive Mansion, through 
the courtesy of Mrs, Charles S, Whitman, the Half 
Hour Practice Club directing, Lelah Inez Abrams, a 
pupil of Van Veachton Rogers, gave harp solos, and the 
Albani Quartet (Howard Smith, Edgar S. van Olinda, 
Edward L. Kellogg and Otto R. Mende) sang.——Edith 
Ross Baker, pianist, will give solos at a “Travel Talk” 
by Charles Norton Hunt at the Executive Mansion on 
Saturday evening, January 12,- Joseph Bonnet, fa- 
mous French organist, is expected to appear here in 
recital this season. Last season no visiting organists 
wave programs in Albany, but the previous year T. Ter- 
tius Noble appeared in organ recital at the Cathedral of 
All Saints Five hundred members of the Albany 
Community Chorus attended a carol service in the Ca- 
thedral of All Saints, singing old carols and noéls, with 
larry Alan Russell at the organ and Alfred Hallam 
conducting Mrs. Christian T. Martin sang “Hear 
Ye, Israel,” from “Elijah,” at a special musical service 
in the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, A mu- 
sicale was given recently at the home of Colonel and 
Mrs. William Gorham Rice. the participants being Mrs 
Rice, Marguerite Hall, of New York; Frederick J. Ma- 
ples and Edmund D, Northrup Quartets were sung 
and Miss Hall sang Gounod’s setting of Tennyson's 
Ring Out, Wild Bells.”"-—~Grace Held, soprano, and 
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Regina Held, violinist, gave numbers with the Harmony 
Club recently. Helen Brandow and Grace Held have 
resumed. their studies at the New England Conserva- 
tory.——Raymond E, Crounse is leader of an orchestra 
that plays at the. First Lutheran Church.——Mrs. 
George Quackenboss has resumed her duties as so- 
prano at the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer. 
Cordelia L. Reed represented the Albany Music Teach- 
ers’ Association at the clubwomen’s meeting for repre- 
sentation in the school board, the appointment to be 
made by Mayor Watt.——Pupils’ recitals will be given 
this month by Marguerite Heisler and Amelia R. 
Gomph,——F rederic Hoffman has 7 getnage te in informal 
song recitals, accompanying himself on the lute, at his 
chambers on State street. Mr. Hoffman appeared in 
recital last season at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
—John J. Fogarty, of Troy, is winning notice as a 
bass singer. He appeared to good advantage in an im- 
portant role in “The Chimes of Normandy,” presented 
by the K. of C. Opera Company.——The boy choir of 
St. Paul’s Church has been giving a number of “carol 
sings” recently at various institutions and for clubs, 
taking with them the portable organ presented to the 
church by the Anthony N. Brady family, along with the 
famous Flora Myers Brady Gavit memorial organ,—— 
The Albany Community Chorus, with its membership 
of nearly 1,000, with Alfred Hallam conducting, is doing 
inspiring work, according to Mr. Hallam and the offi- 
cers and directors. It was thought, earlier in the sea- 
son, that, with so many interested in music, possibly 
the old Albany Musical Association might be revived. 
It is some four years ago or more that the board of 
the association thought it best to discontinue the meet- 
ings and rehearsals for a time. There is excellent or- 
ganized voice material in Albany, the Mendelssohn 
Club, composed of fifty picked male singers; the Mon- 
day Musical Vocal Club, the Festival Chorus and the 
K. of C. Light Opera Club, in addition to several smaller 
singing organizations and the Maennerchor. 
Barberton, Ohio.—Umberto Sorrentino had tremen- 
dous success in singing at a concert here under the 
auspices of the Music and Art Study Club, benefit 
American Red Cross Society. Mr. DeLeone, pianist, 
was excellent in his solos, and Mr. Chapman, violinist, 
is a fine artist. Local papers and the audience were 
united in fulsome praise of Mr. Sorrentino, who ap- 
pears to have pleased both by his superior singing of 
arias, songs, etc., and his personality. 
Boise, Ida.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—Oscar Seagle, baritone and for- 
mer Chattanoogan, sang before a large audience at 
Pilgrim Congregational Church the night of December 
20, his accompanist, Augusta Bates, being also a former 
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resident of Chattanooga—It was the first time a home 
audience had had an opportunity to hear Mr. Seagle in 
% group of negro spirituals, the baritone, however, on a 
former occasion having sung one or two of the compo- 
sitions of Henry Burleigh. This time Mr. Seagle in- 
cluded on his program “Nobody Knows the ‘Trouble 
I’ve Seen,” “Brother Andrew, Where You Been, I Am 
Seeking the Holy City,” “Is Dar Anybody Here?” and 
“Jesus Heals the Sick.” One of the Burleigh arrange- 
ments, included in his group of folksongs, was “The 
Dove and the Lily,” from the Swedish. The singing of 
plantation melodies in their artistic new setting, by the 
Southern baritone, accompanied by the Southern pian- 
ist, was received by the Southern audience with a veri- 
table ovation. Other notable renditions by Mr. Seagle 
were a pastotale and “Vivo Henri IV” from the old 
Frengh, the “Marseillaise” and Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s 
rew national hymn, “Ten Thousand Times Ten Thou- 
sand.” The evening was marked by the presence of a 
group of French army officers in one of the proscenium 
boxes, the audience standing as they entered——Jules 
Falk, violinist, assisted by Gertrude Arnold, contralto, 
and Melvina Ehrlich, at the piano, gave a concert re- 
cently under the auspices of the Humane Society, of 
which Mrs. Richard Hardy is president. Among the 
violinist’s best offerings were the E major sonata by 
Tandel, the andante and allegro movements of the Men- 
delssohn concerto, and two Kreisler numbers. Among 
Miss Arnold’s numbers was the aria “O Don Fatale” 
from “Don Carlos,” and Miss Ehrlich’s most beautifully 
executed number was Schubert-Liszt’s “Hark, Hark, the 
Lark.”———Chattanooga Music Club recently presented 
in concert recital Mrs. R. A. Bettis, pianist; Mary Ward 
Hatcher, soprano, and Dorothy Phillips, cellist, the pro- 
gram being under the direction of Prof. Roy Lamont 
Smith. Miss Hatcher, a pupil of Prof. August Schmidt, 
is still in her teens, but is developing a wonderful col- 
oratura voice. All musical Chattanooga is alert to the 
fine possibilities apparent. She sings to high E with 
perfect ease. Mrs. Bettis, a pupil of the late Edward 
MacDowell, and hostess recently to Mrs. MacDowell, 
was heard in a fine repertoire of modern Russian com- 
positions. Miss Phillips, lately returned from study in 
Chicago, charmed her audience with a group which in- 
cluded an Oriental dance, Lillian Cadek accompanying. 
The club will bring Anna Case, soprano, to Chatta- 
nooga in February, and later Harold Bauer. pianist. 
—Christmas music in Chattanooga included the Com- 
munity Chorus, under direction of Geoffrey O’Hara, of 
Fort Oglethorpe; a Christmas pageant in Pilgrim Con- 
xregational Church; a cantata in the First Presbyterian 
Church, directed by the choir leader, Mrs. William H. 
Pryor, and “The Birth of Love,” one of the best among 
modern cantatas, directed by Prof. August Schmidt, in 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. The soloists of the latter 
were Eloise Baylor and J. Victor Golibart. St. Paul’s 
organ, said to be the largest in the South, was admira- 
Lly adapted, through its echo organ in the highest bal- 
cony, to the rendition of the various accompaniments. 
Its difficult registrations were ably handled by Pro- 
fessor Schmidt. Chimes attended the singing of the 
woman's chorus, “Sweetly the Holy Child.” The music 
of modern harmonization was given with much color 
and variety of treatment. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Dayton, Ohio.—The chief musical event of the past 
few weeks was the concert in the Victoria Theater, on 
December 7, by the St. Louis Orchestra, Max Zach, 
conductor. The program was one of great interest 
and was splendidly given throughout. There were two 
soloists, Jean Vincent Cooper, who possesses a con- 
tralto voice of unusual loveliness, and concertmaster 
Michel Gussikoff. Mr. Gussikoff proved himself to be 
a genuine artist——Under the auspices of the Civic 
Music League, Handel’s “The Messiah” was given in 
Memorial Hall, Sunday afternoon, December 16. The 
chorus of 225 voices and orchestra of thirty pieces were 
under the direction of John Finley Williamson. The 
soloists were Clara Turpen Grimes, soprano; Mary 
Goode Royal, contralto; Hilbert Kratzer, tenor, and 
Grant Odell, bass—-—Henry Ditzel gave his annual 
organ recital of Christmas carols at the First Lutheran 
Church, Sunday afternoon, December 23. 

Denver, Colo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Indianapolis, Ind.—It has been announced that Oliver 
Willard Pierce has resigned as president of the College 
of Musical Art and at the end of the season will take 
up his residence in California. As Mr. Pierce has been 
one of the leading pianists in the Middle West for 
years, his loss to the city will be great. The Com- 
munity Welfare League, Harry Hill, president, has 
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taken over the leasé of the college and will take charge 
at once. Mr. Hill plans to enlarge the school consid- 
erably——Gaylord Yost gave a recital on December 19 
consisting of his Own compositions. A large audience 
was present, and enthusiastically applauded each num- 
ber.——Adolph Schellschmidt has started a series of 
community concerts which have attracted wide atten- 
tion ——Kenneth Rose, violinist, left the city January 
1 for Nashville, Tenn., where he will be connected with 
the Ward-Belmont School, The Musicians’ Club, of 
which Mr. Rose is the secretary, gave him a “farewell” 
at the English Hotel. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla.—The cantata “The Coming of the King,” 
by Dudley Buck, was produced in the White Temple. 
The soloists were Percy C. Long, Mrs. Ralph Powers, 
Malcolm Maclean, Mrs. O. A. Whisker, Mrs. Russell 
Putnam, Louis D. Gates, and the organist was Iva 
Sproule-Baker. Maurice Karp, violinist, made his first 
zppearance before a Miami audience at this concert, 
when he played the romanze by Wieniawski. That he 
won his audience completely was evidenced by the fact 
that at the conclusion of his first number the audience, 
which had refrained from outward demonstrations (due 
to church atmosphere), burst into loud applause! 
Mr. Karp, who is from Los Angeles, expects to re- 
main in Miami for the season and is forming a class for 
pupils in violin——-On January 1 the Woman’s Club 
gave an “At Home” in honor of the men of the naval 
reserve and of the aviation camp, the program em- 
bracing aesthetic dancing and music. The singers were 
Mrs. I. M. Hudson, Mrs. George Bolles, Mrs. George 
Martin, and Mrs. H. Pierre Branning was at the piano, 
The dancers were Mary Drake, Dorothy Davis and Lu- 
Effie Ellis Perfield, of Chicago, peda- 
vogue and musician, spent several days in the city in 
the interest of her system of teaching. She is delighted 
with Miami and expects to return next season to or- 
ganize a normal class for teachers. Barcellos de 
Braga, pianist, has given a series of eleven recitals in 
Miami.——Annie Sara Bock, a producer of amateur per- 
formances, is busily rehearsing for the “County Fair,” 
a musical comedy to be produced for the benefit of the 
Trinity Guild. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Montreal, Canada.—The Russian Symphony Orches- 








" tra gave two fine concerts in the Monument National, 


under the direction of Modest Altschuler. Individually 
and collectively, the orchestra was a great success. The 
sensitive imagination of the players revealed itself in 
a marked degree in the Arabian Nights suite (“Schehera- 
zade”), the playing of which evoked great enthusiasm. 
——Jascha Heifetz, the Russian violinist, made his first 
appearance here in Windsor Hall, and at once estab- 
lished himself as an artist of wonderful gifts. His 
playing held the audience from the opening to the 
closing number, and his return to the city (which is 
already arranged) is being eagerly awaited——The 
second chamber concert of the Dubois String Quartet 
was given in Windsor Hall before a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. The program was devoted to Russian 
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composers, and the interpretation of the various num- 
bers enhanced the reputation of each performer.——A 
concert was given in Windsor Hall by I. C. Houle, 

ianist; Sarah Fisher, soprano; Yvette Lamontague and 

me. D. Mosson, before a good audience. The artists 
acquitted themselves with distinction. 

Northampton, Mass.—Marcella Craft, the soprano, 
who recently has resumed her concert work, after hav- 
ing spent three months touring as star “guest” with the 
San Carlo Opera Company, will be heard in recital on 
the Smith College Course, January 16, when she will 
sing songs by Giordano, Scarlatti, Sibella, Mazzone, 
Zandonai, Mascagni; five miniature ballads by Hurl- 
stone; numbers by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Max Heinrich, 
Henry Hadley, Borsdorf, Massenet, Moussorgsky, 
Ruckauf, and four arias from “Madama Butterfly.” 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 

Redlands, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Diego, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Sioux City, Ia.—Sioux City’s winter musical season 
will open on January 18, with the appearance of Josef 
Hofmann, pianist, as the fourth number on the Sioux 
City concert course. The Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, will appear in two 
concerts in April. Another attraction for the season 
will be the appearance of Amelita Galli-Curci, the Chi- 
cago Opera Company soprano, on March 11. Mme. 
Galli-Curci is the third number on a course which has 
brought John McCormack and Rudolph Ganz to Sioux 
City. In addition to Ganz and McCormack, Sioux City 
this fall has heard Ethel Leginska, Mischa Elman, 
Mabel Garrison and Reinald Werrenrath. 

Spokane, Wash.—“Khufu’s Daughter,” an Egyptian 
operetta by C. Olin Rice, was presented on December 
14 and 15 by the students in the department of music 
of the North Central High School. The book and 
lyrics are by Edith J. Broomhall, to whom, with Mr. 
Rice, is due unstinted praise for producing sucha clever 
work. This is the second operetta these two have cre- 
eted and staged. The principals, Katherine Peterson, 
Delia Hammer, Lucille Hone, Vance Eastland and Cecil 
Fenstermacher, all sang well and revealed natural 
voices of beauty for such young students in music. The 
outstanding feature was the unusual precision and clar- 
ity of intonation in all the chorus work, the result of 
three months’ careful preparation under the direction 
of the composer. The music is melodious and the or- 
chestration very interestingly brings out the necessary 
Egyptian atmosphere. It is to be hoped that Mr. Rice 
will have his works published. There were capacity 
houses both nights and the talented young folks were 
most enthusiastically appreciated.——Under the baton 
of George A. Stout, “The Rose Maiden” was presented 
by over 200 students at the South Central High School 
en December 14. Lora Wallace, soprano; Gertrude 
Roberts, contralto; Lucius Metz, tenor, and Sidney Alli- 
son, baritone, were the principal soloists. The chorus 
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“With All My Heart 


and Soul” 
By ERNEST R. BALL 





A most beautiful modern song ballad 





Published in all Keys by 


LEO FEIST, Inc. 
235 West 40th Street New York 

















numbered 170 voices, and was supported by an orches- 
tra of forty pieces. The efficient work that is going 
on in the music departments of the Spokane high schools 
augurs well for the future of music in this city-——Un 
der the leadership of Leonardo Brill, the Spokane Syr- 
phony Orchestra (forty pieces) gave their second 
concert of the season on December 16. The orchestra 
showed considerable improvement, playing better than 
on any previous occasion, The fact that the large Audi- 
torium Theatre has been completely sold out for both 
of these concerts should encourage the Symphony 
Society to give a series of six concerts next season 
instead of two. The people of Spokane are now awak- 
ening to the fact that a fine orchestra is one of the 
greatest assets of any city———The coming of the San 
Carlo Opera Company early in January is eagerly 
looked forward to by all local music lovers. 

St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tampa, Fla.—On December 20, the Choral Club of 
the Y. W. C. A,, under the competent direction of 
Mamie Costella Dawson, gave the cantata, “Christ- 
mas,” by Franz Abt. Several solo numbers added to 
the interest of the program. The “Gnomenreigen,” by 
Franz Liszt, was played by Fredericka Vatterhu, a young 
pianist of marked ability. Annie MacFarlane sang the 
aria “Farewell, Ye Forests,” from “Joan of Are,” by 
Tschaikowsky. Mrs. Hodgson, the popular violinist, 
played a number by Bohm. The proceeds were turned 
cver to the Red Cross. The Davetny Quintet ap- 
peared before a crowded house on Friday evening, De- 
cember 21. Several scenes from “The Bohemian Girl” 
were given in costume. Under the able direction of 
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FRANCE I1S PROUD OF 


JACQUES THIBAUD 


As evidence of her pride in her Greatest of Violinists, leave of 
absence from the French Army was granted Thibaud, so that he 
might visit America—a leave now extended because of his over- 
whelming American successes. 


aw 


A typical tribute to Thibaud’s beautiful art 











“But beyond this tone of exquisite sensibility, the elasticity with which Mr. Thibaud molds a 
phrase, the unerring sense in graduation of time, the inspiriting suggestion of climax—these are 
phases of a nervous intensity, in sensing and communicating feeling through the violin, which 
make him as one apart and incomparable.”—Boston Globe. 














FOR THE FEW DATES FOR WHICH THIBAUD IS STILL AVAILABLE, WRITE 
LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED 
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Maurice G. Beckwith, one of the most beautiful can- 
tatas of the season was given at the First Baptist 
Church. Three choirs of the church combined, bring- 
ing together 125 voices, in the singing of “The Coming 
of the King,” by Lemian Meredith. The solos were 
most effectively sung by Mrs. Claude Park, Mrs. Mau- 
rice Beckwith, Eleanor Osborn, Louise Dube, Mabel 
West. The quartet by Mrs. Park and Mrs. Sweet and 
Messrs. Blount and Smith deserves special mention, 

“A Vision of the Holy Night,” a very effective can- 
tata, was given on Sunday evening, December 23, at 
San Marco’s Church, and repeated on December 30. 

The reception given to the juvenile department of 
the Friday Morning Musicale, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. P. Shaddick, on Saturday afternoon, December 
28, was the first annual social event, and was a very en- 
joyable affair. It was much appreciated by the young 
musicians, their parents and teachers. 

Wilkes-Barré, Pa.—Dorothy Pifer, a young singer of 
unusual voice and ability, has been appointed soprano 
soloist at the Memorial Presbyterian Church, She is 
making an enviable place for herself and is one of the 
artist-pupils of Saidee Estelle Kaiser.——The carol re- 
cital at St. Clement's proved of interest to many music 
lovers drawn by the attractive program of ancient and 
modern carols, some of which had not been heard here. 
Recently reorganized, this choir has by its musical 
merit and excellent tonal quality become well known. 
Hazel McHenry, soprano; Mrs. W. E, Woodruff, con- 
tralto; Curtis Harrower, organist, and W. E. Woodruff, 
choirmaster, add to its musical value-——-Saidee Estelle 
Kaiser, of Wilkes-Barré and Scranton, sang in several 
musicales in New York during the holiday season. 

Worcester, Mass.—Wednesday evening, December 26, 
brought to Worcester “The Messiah,” by the will drilled 
chorus under Vernon Butler assisted by the Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra, The artists were Louise McMahon, 
soprano; Marie Langeston, contralto; Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, and Frederic Martin, bass. Mr. Martin gave his 
usual splendid offering and Mr. Hackett delighted 
Worcester patrons, Miss McMahon won the audience 
by a fine voice. Marie Langston displayed a rich, deep, 
polished voice, taking her work seriously and knew her 
score well. She pleased thoroughly. he whole affair 
was a success, the proceeds being given to the Red 
Cross Dr. Fred j Harpin, veteran leader of Ply- 
mouth Choir, is drilling his chorus and soloists for the 
“Elijah,” which will be presented some time in Jan- 
wary, John McCormack has announced that he will 
include Worcester in his newly planned tour and will 
appear here in February, This will be his first appear- 
ance in four years, Dr. Arthur Mees was a guest at 
the recent performance of “The Messiah,”——Arthur 
Hackett has been winning success on tour with Mme. 
Melba. Their joint recitals continue for two or three 
months, There are at present about ten pupils of 
voice in this city studying with Arthur J. Hubbard, the 
Boston teacher.——Under the auspices of the Spanish 
War Veterans’ Association, Enriechetta Onelli, soprano, 
gave a concert assisted by Richard Maynier and Philip 
Salavesta, pianist and harpist——-George Dostal and 
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January 10, 1918: 





Below is a statement of the aims and reasons for 
existence of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs (an. organization which was founded in 1897), 
taken from a booklet circulated by the publicity depart- 
ment at the tenth biennial convention of the Federation, 
held at Birmingham, Ala., in April, 1917: 

To support American institutions of American art. 

To encourage creative not competitive art. 

T intai d t holarship loan fund. 

i for deserving com- 
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° an 
To assist in the p g of Pp 
posers who are in need of such assistance. ; 
To provide a suitable way for giving a production to worthy 
compositions. } . 
To secure a hearing for the young American artist. 
To promote an increased appreciation for music among the 
American people. ; treat 
To advocate the introduction of music study and credits into 
the public schools. : ‘ 
To create an insistent demand for opera in English and recog- 
nition of our own congas. 4 3 
To bring about a closer reciprocity between clubs and artists 
through a national service bureau. : 
To create a demand for a minister of fine arts at the nation’s 
capital with a commission of music. ‘ 
o work for national and state conservatories. 
: tablish ity singing in every schoolhouse and 





o 

church in America. 

To stimulate the desire for music in the home. at 

To bring to the attention of state and national authorities the 
value of music as a business as well as cultural asset. 

To encourage the establishment of state orchestras, state fes- 
tivals, pageants and folk dancing. we : 

L ray tg BE so doing, we will make a better citizenship and 
assist in abolishing crime and insanity. 


What does that dollar pay for; and who gets it? 





A Comparison 2 


Three questions inspired by perusal of the above parallel columns: === 
What is the necessity of the Musical Alliance; has the Federation failed in its purposes? ‘ 
Were the formulators of the list of “specific aims” of the Musical Alliance guilty of unconscious plagiarism? 


These are the “specific aims,” as officially set forth, 
of the Musical Alliance of the United States, Inc., 
an organization founded in the present year of grace, 
and not till long after the Birmingham convention: 


Founded to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: : 

1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers 
in the musical field and musical industries as vital factors in the 
national, civic and home life. : 

2. To work for the introduction of music with the necessary 
musical instruments into the public schools, with proper credit 
for efficiency in study. : 

3. To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the 


people. 
4- To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals, whose 
purpose is the ad t of musical culture. 

. To ag p Ss, Singers, players conductors and 
music teachers resident in the United States. . 

To se all attempts to discriminate against American 

music or American musicians, irrespective of merit, on account 
of nationality. 

7. To favor the establishment of a national conservatory of 
music. 

8. To a. that a department of fine arts be established in 
the nati overnment, and a secretary of fine arts be a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. 

_ Application for membership by those in sympathy with the 
aims of the alliance, accompanied by one dollar for annual dues, 
should be sent to 

Checks, postoffice or express orders should be made payable to 
The Musical Alliance of the United States. 




















assisting artists gave a benefit concert at Pole’s Theatre, 
Sunday evening, December 16, with a large audience 
attending. The Knights of Columbus chorus assisted, 
Daniel Downey and Edward Bouvier, conductors.- 
J. Vernon Butler, of the Worcester Oratorio Society, 
announces that the society will present “St. George and 
the Dragon,” on January 22, Captain Vernon Stiles, 
who is now doing great work at Camp Devens, at Ayer, 
Mass., is to be the tenor soloist———-Mme,. Schumann- 
Heink was forced to cancel her engagement of Decem- 
ber 4, but she will appear at a later date—The Red 
Cross gave a program at Strand Theatre, at which Con- 
ductor Diamond played a violin solo, “Meditation,” 
irom “Thais,” and Carolyn Kiel Staff sang Sullivan’s 
“The Lost Chord.” Mrs. Staff’s voice is one of great 
charm, a fine representative of Worcester talent——The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a concert here under 
the Ellis management. Dr. Muck and his men gave 
“Finlandia,” Sibelius; “The Chase,” Haydn, and_ the 
“Romeo and Juliette” of Berlioz. The overture to Men- 





delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” was also given. 
The concert was a complete success. The soloist was 
Rosamund Young, who was heard in the aria from 
“Samson et Delila” and songs by Franck, Wagner and 
Grieg.——Arthur Hackett’s appearance with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is anticipated by Worcester 
people. 


The Program at the Strand 


For the seventeenth week of the afternoon popular con- 
certs by the Strand Symphony Orchestra, at the Strand 
Theatre, New York, Oscar Spirescu, conductor, has ar- 
ranged for rendition the overture from “Tannhauser” and 
“Stories of Vienna Woods,” Johann Strauss, Mery Zentay 
will play “Adz Monjak,” Hubay. A condensed version of 
“Carmen” will also be presented every afternoon and 
evening, with the following cast: Anita Tegelli, Carmen; 
Rosa Lind, Michaela; Andre Enrico, Don Jose, and Aug- 
uste Bouilliez, Escamillo. 














LINA CAVA 


“Creates a new type of vampire.”— Chicago Tribune, 


“The beautiful woman.” 
Jan. 2, 1918. 

“Cavalieri gives a lesson to lyric artists in how to act Tosca.”—Chicago 
American, Jan. 2, 1918. 
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It is with difficulty that I now refrain from indulging in an orgy of 
adjectives. “The Eternal Temptress’ 
seems to demand them. It has story; it has settings; it has splendid 
cast, acting, and, last and most important, it is queened over by a 
ra woman whose beauty is secondary to her charm and histrionic 
ability. 

In her role of widow and so termed “dangerous siren” who holds 
in her toils the heart and purse of the son of a distinguished American 
diplomat, Mme. Cavalieri creates a new type of “vampire.” She is 
extravagant, luxury loving, but not mercenary. A parasite if you will, 
but not an intentional one. ; 

She is merely one to whom life has always been bountiful and who, 
childlike, lays eternal claim to bounty, paying with a warm graciousness 
that is as natural as breathing, with a ready and caressing smile that 
is as much her pleasure as theirs upon whom it is bestowed, and delight- 
ing with the exotic and luxuriant charm that is her birthright. nd 
she possesses that rare art of sym 
mere man should fall and fall hard? The wonder would be did he not. 

Her unwitting work of destruction as Cordelia Sanzio and her absolute 
pathetic and tragic reparation furnish the screen with a number of the 
most beautiful episodes that have ever been enacted for it. From the 
lustrous background composed of cast, direction, photography and set- 
tings the work of the prima donna glows with a richness that delights 
eye and intelligence. 

There—I have raved! I knew I should do it! 





LIEREMURATORE 


VURRILY HERE IS SOMETHING TO RAVE ABOUT! 


the 


n 
Princessa isa type 
her being, and is not to be measured by American standards. 


By Mae Tinée, in Chicago Tribune. 


with its manifold excellencies 


etic listening. What wonder that 





LINA CAVALIERI IS SUPERB AS CORDELIA 


Beautirur, Woman Enacts Rove in “Erernat Temptress” 
Wirth Distinction, 


By Herman Devries, in Chicago American, 


An apology to Rob Reel for this harmless chi hi i anes 
but the offense is pardonable. Even a mucle elttle ab be: wane 
about a moving picture and when the featured actress is one of the 
mont benesitet ween | iy —— Lina Consent. who is as well the 
wife o ¢ greatest living French t a i i 
the. offense . three tht = ; e enor, Lucien Muratore, I think 

$8 preamble to say that after viewing “The Eternal Temptress” 
at ‘tn est Him actresecs "fave er I pronounce Lina Cavalieri oa of 

_Aside from her sculptural auty and the uli 
pictured eyes and smile, the grace of her carriage and the Subtle pF 
of comaptemy se radiates, one must reckon with her genuine talent for 
ge oye hich of 
of e ore the camera, which years e i i 
and the superior intelligence which governs and.guides her latecgeurstiny’ 
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enthusiastic 


actresses I have ever seen. 


facial and gestured, her keen knowledge of the value 


the Princessa Cordelia, La Cavalieri is what the French call “une 


nde tragedienne.” The short prelude of the three et al t resses, 
ersephone, Aspasia and Cleopatra, were conceived with daarbeinatin 
taste, the P . 
FE Ten neg Ee 

illum ng interpreta’ th i i 
can approach the pola 5 of the Sonal power Cordelia, but nothing 
0 assassina' i ieri 
lll oy = A gh le by Cavalieri. It is a lesson to 
me. Cavalieri is surrounded by a capable com 


ersephone eptente by far the finest of the three. 
column full of details and clever histrionic touches 


y, the emotional and superb restraint 


is film, the American public should understand that. the 


of the Roman aristocrat as she really lives and has 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Thursby Tea for Mrs. Lyman Gage—Linnie Love Pupils 
—Modern Music Society Announcement—Tollef- 
sen Trio Triumphs—Helen Wolverton, Coach 
and Accompanist —Turner-Maley Songs 
Sung—Three Baldwin Programs 





Two Volpes and Two Beardsleys—Grace Anderson’s 
Calendar — Jablonski’s Conservatory — Southland 
Singers’ Patriotic Features, January 15— 
Brocks-Oetteking Fond of Kriens’ 
Songs—American Progressive Piano 
School—Whitney Closson’s Works 


Emma Thursby gave a delightful farewell tea, Decem- 
ber 28, at her apartment, 34 Gramercy Park, for her friend, 
Mrs. Lyman Gage, wife of the Secretary of the Treasury 
under President McKinley, who returns next week to her 
beautiful home at Point Loma, Cal. Mrs. Gage is making 
a name for herself as a composer, and has written some 
very beautiful songs. Edna Dasch, after singing the aria 
from “Butterfly” most beautifully, gave several of Mrs. 
Gage’s songs, which delighted all. , 

Miss Dasch possesses a very beautiful soprano voice, 
and accompanies herself. Julia Bal, the Belgian pianist, 
also contributed several selections. Basanta Koomar Roy 
read an excellent poem, which he had written in honor of 
Miss Thursby. Mrs. Clifford McAllister presided at the 
tea table. 

Among those present were Janet Beecher, Miss Wynd- 
ham, Mrs. Francis Wilson, Mrs. W. R. Reynolds, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver Wells, Dr. and Mrs. Marshall O. Terry, Odette 
Allain, Mrs. Allain, Juliet Thompson, Mrs. Urbain 
Laroussini, Mrs. S. Wexler, Mrs, Joseph Milburn, Mrs. 
Theodore Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. Murray Ferris, Mrs. 
Henry W. Shomaker, Meta Reddisch, Leonard Davis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifford McAllister, Mrs. Wickliffe Rose, Mrs. 
Moretti, Mrs. Perry Emory and Dr. W. E. Wagner. 

Miss Thursby’s annual Friday afternoon receptions for 
January and February began January 4. They are always 
looked forward to as important events. Miss Thursby has 
as guests of honor each week noted professionals or other 
prominent people. 


Linnie Love Pupils 


The following pupils, who have been studying at the 
Linnie Love studios during the past season, have done ex- 
ceptionally good work: Myra Smythe, Imogene Jarvis, 
Mrs. H. Frazee, Katherine Emmet, Lillian Posner, Mrs. 
Joseph S. Wells, Rosamond Carrol, Mrs. Samuel Wolfe, 
Mrs. Kendicks and Juliet Crosby, sopranos; Poli Sharlow, 
Helen Friedburn and Martha Messier, mezzo-sopranos ; 
Mrs. H. C. Cole and Josephine Victor, contraltos; Harold 
Wells Turner, baritone; Frank Poppe, bass, and Albert 
Messier, tenor. 


Modern Music Society Announcement 


The Modern Music Society of New York, Gilbert Elliott, 
Jr., president; Erno Rapée, musical director, announces 
that plans for the remainder of the season include a wood- 
wind evening, an evening of Finnish music, an all-Ameri- 
can program, a Brahms evening, a two-piano recital and a 
choral concert. Among the works to be performed are the 
Wolff-Ferrari chamber symphony, the oboe-viola-piano 
rhapsodies of Loeffler, the Brahms clarinet quintet and 
horn trio, the Florent Schmitt quintet, the Reger string 
serenade, piano works by Dura, Korngold and John 
Powell, violin pieces by Szolt, Carpenter and Hochstein, 
and choral works by Reger, D’Indy and Benjamin Lam- 
bord. Artists engaged include Tina Lerner, Eleanor Spen- 
cer and Hanna van Vollenhoven, pianists; David Hoch- 
stein and Hans Letz, violinists; Gerald Maas, cellist; Julia 
Hill, soprano; Matja Niessen-Stone, mezzo-contralto; 
George Harris, tenor; Heinrich Meyn, baritone; Carl 
Braun, bass. 


Tollefsen Trio Triumphs 


The Tollefsen Trio met with many flattering receptions 
and successes in its recent tour of the South and West. 
With Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen, Michael Penha is associated 
as the cellist of the trio. From various parts of the coun- 
try three press notices testifying to their success are here- 
with reproduced: 

The fine phrasing and delightful interpretation as well as the 
beautiful tone work of such a finely arranged program showed evi- 


dence of the splendid musicianship of each member of the trio,— 
Delaware (Ohio) Journal-Herald, October 25. 





The Tollefsen Trio is young to the eye, veteran to the ear. A 
more maturely accurate and youthfully graceful ensemble than that 
of their playing of a trio by Rubin Goldmark has not been heard.— 
James Whittaker, Chicago Examiner, October 26. 


Not since the Kneisels in their finest fettle has a Macon audience 
heard ensemble music played as the Tollefsen Trio played at Wes- 
leyan College last night—Macon Daily Telegraph, November 7. 


Helen Wolverton, Coach and Accompanist 


Helen Wolverton, coach and accompanist, recently had 
six successive concerts, which, with the necessary rehearsals 
and her regular hours accompanying prominent artists, 
kept her hustling. She has returned from a brief visit to 
her home in upper New York and resumed her numerous 
duties, which have brought her such great success in the 
metropolis. 


Turner-Maley Songs Sung 


A fortnight ago, at the home of Frank Seymour Hast- 
ings, financier and composer, songs by Florence Turner- 
Maley were sung by Frances Hosea, soprano; Alma Beck, 
contralto, and Earl Tuckerman, baritone. Mrs. Turner- 
Maley was at the piano. Preceding the program, Mr. 
Hastings gave a most flattering talk as to the circumstance 
which developed Mrs. Maley, so long a singer, into a com- 

er. Some of the songs which were sung included 
‘Song of Sunshine,” “An Irish Cradle Song,” “Lass o’ 
Mine” and the “Song of the Sandman.” By request, Mrs. 
Maley herself sang the first song she ever wrote, “My Rose 
So Rare.” She also sang a tullaby and three unpublished 
children’s songs. Carl Hahn has made an arrangement 
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for men’s voices of “Lass o’ Mine,” and it was sung at the 
recent concert of the Arion Society, Hotel Astor. Mr. 
Hahn’s Brooklyn chorus also sang it recently. The Sing- 
ers’ Club gave it at their first concert at Carnegie Hall, and 
it has been arranged for the viola. Charles Harrison, 
Merle Alcock and Alma Beck have made records of some 
of her songs for talking machines. 


Three Baldwin Programs 


The January 6 program of organ pieces mee Sam- 
uel A. Baldwin at his 584th recital was largely devoted 
to composers living in America. These were, in the order 
of their appearance: “Gest Bambino” (“The Infant 
Jesus”), Pietro A. Yon. Mr. Yon is organist at the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, New York. This is a recent 
publication, “Sketches of the City,” Gordon Balch Nevin. 
Mr. Nevin is an organist, now residing in Boston. He 
has written a considerable number of pieces for the or- 
gan, mostly in popular style. “Idyl: From the South,” 
James R. Gillette. Mr. Gillette was born in New York 
Mg in 1886. He is now at Wesleyan College, Macon, 

a. 

At his evening organ recital, January 10 (tonight), 
Mr. Nevin’s “Sketches of the City” will be rendered: 
1. “The City from Afar Off,” 2. “On the Avenue,” 3. 
“An Old Lady on a Porch,” 4. “Urchin Whistling in the 
Streets,” 5. “The Blind Man,” 6. “In Busy Mills,” 7. 
“Evening.” 

Homer N. Bartlett will be represented January 13 by 
his “Grand Fantasia,” op. 116. Mr. Bartlett was until 
recently organist of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
and has displayed remarkable and successful activity as 
pianist, organist and composer. 


Two Volpes and Two Beardsleys 


Arnold Volpe will direct his symphony orchestra; Marie 
Volpe, soprano, will sing; Miltonella Beardsley and Con- 
stance Beardsley Eldredge, pianists, will collaborate at 
Aeolian Hall, January 21, at a concert under the auspices 
of a committee of club presidents, Mrs. Elmore Ross Mc- 
Intosh, chairman and treasurer, for a Red Cross benefit. 
This is sure to be an interesting event. 


Grace Anderson’s Calendar 


“Show Yo’ Pass” is the title of an original poem by 
Grace Anderson, the accompanist and coach, which she 
has had printed and sent to numerous friends on the New 
Year. It is singularly interesting and appropriate to pres- 
ent world conditions. 


Jablonski’s Conservatory 


Otto Jablonski, director of the Conservatory of Musical 
Art, 214 Lenox avenue, an institution chartered New 
York State, has many pupils in attendance studying the 
various branches embraced in the pursuit and practise of 
music. Frequent recitals and an annual public concert at 
Hotel Astor are features of this well known and suc- 
cessful institution. Mrs. B. van Valkenburgh is the busi- 
ness director, 


Southland Singers’ Patriotic Features, January 15 


In addition to the excellent program which Raymond V. 
Nold will conduct Tuesday evening, January 15, at Hotel 
Plaza, given by the Southland Singers, Emma A. Damb- 
mann, president, Commander Charles A. Adams, U. S. 
Navy, will be present, and the U. S. S. Recruit band, A. F. 
Kahl, bandmaster, will play the opening and closing num- 
bers of this concert. The presence of these representatives 
of the Army and Navy will give a decided patriotic tone to 
the occasion. \ 


Brocks-Oetteking Fond of Kriens’ Songs 


Hanna _ Brocks-Oetteking sings songs by Christiaan 
Kriens whenever possible. They suit her voice well. “Love 
Song” usually pleases so much that she has to repeat it. 
This was the case at a concert in December, when she sang 
a re-engagement at the Alliance (young people’s branch). 
She finds the Kriens songs most artistic and melodious. 


American Progressive Piano School 


Eight young women and one young man, pupils of Gus- 
tav L. Becker, director of the American Progressive Piano 
School, shared a program January 5 at headquarters. 
These pupils in the order of their appearance were: Yetta 
Schmierer, Sylvia Nelson, Millie Barnum, Dorothy Lake, 
Gertrude Silverman, Edward W. Carter, Alice M. Levy 
and Esther Ross. The wide extent of musical literature 
covered on this program may be judged by noting that 
composers represented were Beethoven, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Tschaikowsky and MacDowell. 

Ida Dalcher, soprano, pupil of Louis Aschenfelder, sang 
twice, delighting her listeners, who were similarly pleased 
with the young pianist’s playing. 


Whitney Closson’s Works 


H. Whitney Closson’s “The Garden Gods,” for piano, 
violin and cello, was brought out by Lisbet Hoffmann at a 
concert at the Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., in Decem- 
ber. The work was performed by Miss Hoffmann, piano; 
Viola Barber, violin, and a cellist. Mr. Closson, who lives 
in New Haven, is a promising young American composer, 
in whom Miss Hoffmann takes especial interest, for they 
both have unusual character. 


Mary Armstrong in Albany and New York 


Mary C. Armstrong gave an interesting talk on Decem- 
ber 109, at the Albany (N. Y.) Girls Academy, where she 
was introduced by Frances de Villa Ball, who is promi- 
nent in the musical affairs of the New York capital. So 
interested was every one in Miss Armstrong’s method of 
teaching, that she is to form a class there on January 10. 
Thereafter, she will be in Albany twice a week to give in- 
struction in her methods.. Her Christmas class in New 
York occupies a iod of, two weeks, during the holida 
time each year. To it come students from Arkansas, Indi- 
ana, Minnesota, and other distant States as well as ma 
who reside in nearby cities and States, who are bus with 
their own ‘classes other times in the year and e ad- 
vastese of this opportunity to study during the Christmas 

olidays, _ 
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Fourteen Notices of Dubinsky 


Vladimir Dubinsky’s recent tour brought him many 
notices in the press of the cities visited. The following 
are reproduced in part from fourteen papers, 

The Russian cellist showed excellent tone and fleet technic.—Chi 
cago Lxaminer, October 22 1917. 


He has a smooth tone of fine texture and a technic of commendable 
proportions.—-Chicago Daily News, October 22, 1917. 

Viadimir Dubinsky, Russian cellist, played with much beauty of 
tone and brilliant execution.—-Chicago Herald, October 22, 1917. 

Viadimir Dubinsky’s work was keenly appreciated. His tone is 
deep and mellow and the difficulties of the Boellman variations were 
met with skilled technic Indianapolis News, November 6, 1917 

After his second group, the cellist came back in response to hearty 
applause and gave a Neapolitan serenade which admirably lent itself 
to his instrument.-Louisville Courier-Journal, November 9, 1917. 

Viadimir Dubinsky proved to be an artist of high company. He 
revealed at once his fine, rich tone and capable technic, beautiful 
legato and exquisite phrasing.--Louisville Herald, November 9, 1917. 

Viadimir Duliusky appeared with unqualified approval. First-rate 

llists are rare, and we rejoice inst the Maximalists or Romanoffs 
have spared this late comer whose tone aad reading were thoroughly 

lightful Boston Globe, November 26, 1917. 

Viadimir Dubinsky is a delightful cellist. He has a full, round 

; : 


tone and plays with great simplicity and sincerity.—Baltimore Star, 
November 14 1917 





Mr. Dubinsky played excellently two groups of cello numbers and 
ga everal encores.—Cleveland Plain Dealer, November 16, 1917. 

Viadim Dubinsky revealed not only a smooth and fluent technic, 
but a tone of much suavity. There is good taste, warm expression 
and no Tittle brilliancy in his playing.—Cleveland Press, November 
16 ) 

Hlis playing of the Boellman variations displayed a_ brilliant 
technic, fine control in tone production, and dynamic shading and 
a superior finished artistry Boston Globe, November 26, 1917. 

Viadimir Dubinsky bas a suave tone and is an amiable performer. 
After e Boell “pom variations, he added the “Indian Lament,” by 
Rimsky- Korsake Boston Daily Examiner, November 26, 1917. 

Hlis technic is sure and facile; bis “bowing under excellent control, 
tone v phrasing logical, and there is a general nicety and 
finish in his playing.—-Washington Star, November 28, 1917. 

His rk was excellent and highly appreciated. He played the 
“Indian Lament’ as an encore with a beauty of tone and artistic 
phrasing that will not soon be forgotten.—Washington Herald, 
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Marie de Kyzer at Soldier Benefits 


Marie de Kyzer was one of the soloists appearing in 
Des Moines, la., at the benefit concert to buy phonographs 
for the soldiers stationed at Camp Dodge. She also per- 
sonally presented an army and navy model to headquar- 
ters troop stationed at .Camp Dodge. She recently ap- 
peared at Marshalltown, I. and at Williamsburg for the 
benefit of the Red Cross. 

The Des Moines critics have the following to say in re- 
gard to her work there: 

One of the most remarkable programs ever presented before a 
Des Moines audience was rendered at the all star concert given 


last night Marie de Kyzer, soprano, won her audience 
and held it during each song. Her voice is most gratifying, espe- 
cially in the English numbers, and is clear with often a limpid 
quality. Let me predict a brilliant future for this young American 


in the @eratic feld.—Des Moines Register. 


There was given at the University Church last night, under the 


auspices of the Capital, one of the best, if not the best concert 
of a miscellaneous character, ever presented to a Des Moines audi 
ence Everything about it had an air of high tone; simplicity, 
preparedness as well as that something so difficult to establish and 
which resents the order of command, sympathetic chords between 
audience and artists and vice versa. The concert from the first to 
the last was simply delightful; so full of interest and charm, so 
diversified in character and so unusual a combination of talent. 

Marie de Kyzer, who was heard here at our last Spring 
Festival, with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, has a_ well 
rounded and telling soprano voice, especially in the upper register, 
brought under well directed command and in her first number, 


“Aria de Lia,” by Debussy, she sang with a breadth of style and 
dramatic intensity that made this one of the big moments of the 
evening Des Moines Capital. 


Miss de Kyzer is just finishing the first half of the 
busiest season of her career. 


Cornelius van Vliet “Entrances Audience” 

Cornelius van Vliet, the distinguished cellist, received 
the following tribute in the Brainerd (Minn.,) Daily Dis- 
patch, October 13: 


Never have Brainerd music lovers seemed more appreciative and 
enthusiastic than those who heard last evening that master cellist, 
Cornelius van Vliet. The audience was entranced from the be- 


ginning to the end of the program by the pure, delicate, appealing 


tones of the violoncello in the hands of Mr. van Vliet and the per- 
fect harmony and brilliant technic of both cellist and pianist. he 
very difficult solo-sonate of G. Valentini, which was the first number 
played last night, had no terrors for Mr. van Vliet. It was executed 
with such masterly fluency and such perfect understanding that it 
was hard for the audience to realize that one of the most difficult 
of all compositions was being played. . Every number was 
so satisfactory and brought out so many distinguished and artistic 
qualities of the musician that it is impossible to comment on them 
all. One of the encores (Mr. van Vliet graciously responded to 
three) was the exquisite “Swan,” by Saint-Saéns, and this brought 
out the most sincere interpretation of a very poetical musical com- 
position and elicited a most delicate and appealing pianissimo. 


Artha Williston’s Success 


To the list which New England has contributed to the 
musical world must be added the name of Artha Williston, 
soprano, whose beautiful voice and equally attractive per- 
sonality have charmed many music lovers from Maine to 
California. In addition to her work as a concert singer, 
Mrs. Williston has won real success as soloist at the 
Maine Music Festivals, under the direction of William 
Rogers Chapman, and recently as a member of the DeVally 
French Opera Company, which gave a season of French 
opera at San Francisco, Cal. 

“Mrs. Williston is gifted with a voice of much sweetness 
and purity, and her appearance on the stage is very at- 


“PILZER A MASTER” 


The Chicago Evening American said this of him recently, 
and stated further: 

“Unheralded, this young master, and the word mas- 
ter Is not an exaggeration, instantly won the unqual- 
ified favor of his public. Scarcely had he drawn the 
first luscious tones of the adagio in the Handel sonata 
than a current of sympathetic understanding Joined 
the audience in a common pleasure. Mr. Pilzer is cer- 
tainly easily one of the most Interesting violin per- 
sonalities before the world today. His tone is ample, 
warm, soulful, colored with much distinction.” 








The Chicago Tribune said: 

“He Is a good violinist, b ny measure. Nobody’s 
tone is cleaner—not even Z mball st’s. He selected a 
good medium for his beginning—Handel’s E major 
sonata; and he played it with purity, fullness, sane 
simplicity.” 


The Chicago Journal said: 
“Plizer’s great merit is an entirely clear, clean 
tone.”’ 


The Chicago Daily News said: 

“Mr. Plizer is a brilllant performer, endowed with 
a very fleet and facile technic and with much musical 
taste. . . His performance of the last movement 
of the Bruch G minor concerto was a virtuoso feat 
in the apparent ease with which it was played and 
with the plastic clarity of its reading.”’ 
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tractive,” declared the New York Globe, and in the opinion 
of the Boston Transcript, “Mrs. Williston gave a noble 
interpretation of her songs.” Of her appearances at the 
Maine Festivals, with Emilio de Gogorza, Rudolph Ganz, 
Alice Nielsen and others, the papers said: 

Artha Williston has a fine dramatic soprano and gave the 
Widow and Israelitish Woman solos with moving and convincing 
effect. She has a handsome concert presence and is a most satisfying 
vocalist. Mrs, Williston impressed her hearers with her great 
dramatic expression in the anguish and later exultant jor of the 
widow whose son has been given back to her from death. The 
“Hear Ye, Israel” solo was also effectively delivered.—Portland 
(Me.) Express. 





Artha Williston, singing the soprano parts, made a_ splendid 
impression on the audience. The great solo, “Hear Ye, Israel,” 
which is the test of all soprano singers, was seldom ag | better 
than Mme. Williston sang it Friday night. Her voice is full and 
even throughout, her enunciation good, and her upper notes, which 
the critics have often praised, displayed a quality and roundness 
that is unusual.—Bangor (Me.) Commercial. 


Artha Williston shared Mr. Gogorza’s success. . . . She 
sings with a freedom that is entertaining to hear and pleasant to 
contemplate, Somewhat coloraturist in nature, although best classi- 
fied as a pure soprano, her voice reveals great richness.—Springfield 
(Mass.) Union. 





Artha Williston scored a distinct success last night when she 
appeared in the auditorium in collaboration with Alice Nielsen, the 
popular soprano, and Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist. The Hol- 


yoke woman’s clear soprano apparently was the favorite. Mrs, Wil- 
liston’s singing was a delight. The silvery quality of her voice 
and the remarkable Renuty, of her upper scale were displayed in 
ay style. . . . She completely realized the expectations 
of her admirers and appeared with an ease and charm of manner 
that implied almost as much experience as the other singer on the 
program. Her clarity of enunciation and richness of tone is a 
constant delight.—Holyoke (Mass.) Telegram. 





Boston Praise for Leila Holterhoff 


Appended press comments regarding Leila Holter- 
hoff’s Boston recital show in what regard the blind 
soprano is held there: 

PLEASURABLE MISS HOLTERHOFF. 

The voice of Leila Holterhoff is neither large nor full, and accord- 

ing to the constitution and vocal mechanism which nature gave 
her, never could be. But therein is her whole charm. 
Her singing takes the atmosphere of chamb<cr music in the most 
intimate sense. At her own concert last evening she immediately 
created the feeling of informal sociability, for she could not see 
the stiff row of seats and she made her hearers forget them. Her 
tones are sweet, fresh and youthful, their extreme lightness is in 
itself illusory and captivating. Her music in miniature 
is rare and delicate. Her blindness lends a certain child-like unso- 
phistication to her singing, which is its personal quality—musically 
poetic, impr to tion and mood, .- e 
folksongs cf her choice were well worth all the rest, for her sen- 
sibilities finely caught the naive humor conceit, and she skimmed 
them with a light and effortless clarity, which no elaborately trained 
concert singer may emulate. The spirit of Mozart, too, is inately 
hers. The inimitable song of the violet stands out as the abiding 
memory of her recital last season.—Boston Evening Transcript. 





To a light voice of pretty quality, Miss Holterhoff adds evident 
imagination and commendable diction. Her French has character. 
It is clear that she senses variety of color and moods in songs.— 
Boston Globe. 





Noticeable pleasure was afforded by Leila Holterhoff, the blind 
soprano. The program was well within the range of her voice. The 
singer was notably successful in songs in the lighter vein.—Boston 
Traveller. 





Miss Holterhoff’s singing is both experienced and ingratiating. 
Her voice is light, ure and sweet in quality. She sang old English 
songs, Monroe’s ‘ infy Lovely Celia,” and Mozart’s “Warning” with 
smoothness and attention of style. Later she caught the romantic 
spirit of Liszt’s “Quand je dors.” This song, given with fine 
phrasing and true sentiment, was the feature of the French group. 

. Her singing has a feminine flavor of delicacy all its own, 
while an attractive personality is not the least of her assets.— 
Boston Herald. 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid Lauded 


Among Chicago press comments upon Sibyl Sammis 
MacDermid’s singing at the Chicago Madrigal Club con- 
cert, December 6, were: 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid sang three songs by Jeanne Boyd with 
the composer as accompanist. . ’ rs. MacDermid sang them 
with lovely tone and a clear enunciation, clear enough to be plainly 
understood at the rear of the hall. —Journal. 


Sibyl! Sammis MacDermid disclosed a sympathetic soprano voice of 
high range and good training.—News. 

Sibyl Sammis MacDermid was the assisting artist. She sang a group 
of songs with full, ringing tones and was cordially applauded by the 
audience so that she had to add an encore.—Evening Post. 





I heard Mrs. MacDermid sing a group of compositions by Jeanne 
Boyd. These are cleverly written and very singable. Their value was 
brought out most advantageously by Mrs. MacDermid with the care 
and finish to which she has accustomed her public.—American. 


When she appeared before the Philadelphia Matinee 
Musical Club in songs by James G. MacDermid, with Mr. 
MacDermid at the piano, the Philadelphia Ledger reviewed 
her work as follows: 


Composers represented were familiar on the whole, but with the 
inclusion of some new and worthy names. Thus Horatio Parker, 
Arthur Foote and Charles Wakefield Cadman were revealed in 
typical numbers, while a varied exhibition of the songs of James G. 
MacDermid, a Chicago composer whose celebrity is particularly wide 
in the Middle and Far West, gave him a representative showing 
in the East. Mr. MacDermid is gifted with the capacity for melodic 
invention and he is practiced in the art of harmonizing his fluent 
and expressive melodies with appropriate and significant accompani- 
ment, making his composition truly an art song. 

Mrs. MacDermid, mgewe as the beautiful Sibyl Sammis in her 
early career and one of the handsomest women on the concert stage 
today, sang her husband's songs con amore, imparting the lyric im- 
pulse which is their mainspring to her interpretations. She has a 
clear, sweet soprano backed by a wealth of temperament and a 
charming personality. 


Olive Kline Pleases 


Olive Kline, the young American soprano, whose patri- 
otic services have been untiring and unstinted, was the first 
woman singer to be heard in the huge auditorium at Camp 
Dix, in Wrightstown, N. J., where she and Reinald Wer- 
renrath were so enthusiastically received by the soldiers 
that they were forced to sing many encores, thereby “acci- 
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dentally” missing the last train and being obliged to return 
to New York by motor. ‘ 3 

Miss Kline, likewise, was the first singer to give a 
recital on a battleship, entertaining the crew of the United 
States battleship Seattle. oy) ; 

The soprano sang on Thanksgiving Day in Portland, 
Me., at the Auditorium, which was crowded to the doors 
by an enthusiastic audience. 

Miss Kline, whose singing made a distinct impression upon music 
lovers in this city last season, was received with tumultuous 
applause. Her first number, Meyerbeer’s “Shadow Dance,” served 
to display her lovely voice and the exacting technical demands 
upon it. e¢ sang most impressively and with a sweetness and 
purity that was a delight, being heartily applauded. 

Miss Kline is one of those singers who has a faculty of making 
the audience feel as though they were friends. She has a person- 
ality that is fetching and this added to her beautiful voice, makes 
her a most fascinating artist. Miss Kline will always be welcome 
in Portland as a singer of the first rank.—Portland Daily Eastern 
i Argus. 


SST 


Miss Kline had some delightful groups and her lovely voice 
showed to immense advantage in all of them. In the aria from 
j “Dinorah” there was always a beautiful tone quality, a suavity 
of phrase and a technical proficiency that compelled the highest 
} appreciation. In response to an encore she gave “The Lass With a 
Delicate Air’’ exquisitely. Gounod’s “Ave Maria” with the Men’s 
Club, a brace of folksongs and the final group, of which ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner” was the last, gave opportunity for Miss 
Kline to bring into play her many-sided art, and the audience re- 

4 sponded whole-heartedly to her charm.—Portland Daily Press. 


Alice Gentle Triumphs in Havana 


The first lot of clippings received from Havana, where 

Alice Gentle, the charming mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 

politan Opera Company, is now appearing with the Bracale 

i Opera Company, tells of this gifted artist’s great success, 
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= ALICE GENTLE, 

E Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, whose 
success as Amneris in “Aida,’”’ with the Bracale Opera 
Company in Havana impressed both critics and public. 
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as Amneris in “Aida,” with the public and critics of the 
Cuban capital. Following are a few excerpts: 

Last night after the scene of the judgment, it was perfectly clear 
to me why Gatti-Casazza signed a contract with Alice Gentle, She 
has a beautiful presence, remarkable dramatic ability—a_ voice of 
great power in the high register and ample volume in the middle 
and low range. Her clear enunciation is admirable to hear. How 
great an actress she is was revealed in the scene of the judgment, 
in which it was necessary to admire each and every detail of her 
characterization. I do not know if Alice Gentle belongs to the 
Saxon race; but it can be assured that her soul is purely Latin, 
absolutely Italian. She showed intense powers in all moments of 
passion; but was always womanly and elegant.—El Imparcial. 

Alice Gentle, a singer of great ability, a talented actress and a 
handsome woman, attained an unforgettable success. The audience 
applauded her enthusiastically and we hope to see her in works 
like “Carmen” and ‘‘Samson et Delilah” that offer her roles of spe- 
cial display.—El Mundo. pA z 


The debutante Alice Gentle is a beautiful woman of 
stately figure. She has a voice of great power, of most agreeable 
timbre and a spontaneous emission. Particularly in the high register, 
her tones are colorful and fresh. She lent to the role of Pharaoh’s 
daughter artistic intensity and dramatic expression. Heartily 
applauded in the role of Amneris, it will be interesting to hear Miss 
yentle in “Carmen” and “Samson et Dalilah”’ ‘ operas that 
offer her a great chance to display her beautiful voice and her dra- 
matic powers.—La Nacion. 


’ Alice Gentle, splendid mezzo-soprano, played the role of Amneris 
and met its every requirement both in voice and acting. The beau- 
tiful singer showed all the necessary abilities that the most strict 
critic could demand for the role of the Egyptian princess—Diario 
de la Marina. eine 


Alice Gentle displayed a beautiful soprano voice and won deserved 
applause. Her artistic and ardent dramatic ability are notable.—La 
Prensa. smelt 


Alice Gentle, the debutante, made a very favorable impression. 
She knew how to give us the sensation of grandeur and majest 
in her role. Her voice is beautiful, well toned, and she sings wit 
elegance and purity, having a beautiful middle register. _ Havana 
already acknowledges her as a great success, the beautiful and 
very genteel Alice Gentle.—El Triunfo. 

* 








Paul Althouse Praised as Turiddu 


This season, Paul Althouse sang for the first time the 
role of Mario in Puccini’s “Tosca,” Turiddu in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and San-Luy in “L’Oracolo” at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York. These dramatic roles gave 
proper scope for the vocal and acting qualities of the 
young tenor. In all, he acquitted himself in a satisfying 
manner, So far this season he has also sung “Boris Godu- 
noff,” “Prince Igor” and “Madame Butterfly.” To be en- 
trusted with six different roles in six weeks is a great 
honor. Mr. Althouse has had eleven appearances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the first six weeks of opera. 

As Turiddu in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” in New York, he 
was praised by the press as follows: 


Paul Althouse has done nothing so good either vocally or dra- 
matically as his Turidduu—Tribune, December 7, 1917. 


His voice is of beautiful quality and has dramatic power.—Herald. 





Paul Althouse was surprisingly good as Turiddu. He never sang 
better and his acting was virile and convincing. . . Paul 
Althouse yesterday added another sprig of laurel to his crown with 
a well sung and well acted Turiddu.—Evening World. 


In Philadelphia ; 


Paul Althouse shares in ovation . . . and in dramatic fire 
he was compelling and wonderfully earnest. The clarity and the 
beauty of his tones lent distinction to each episode. In the duet 
he was superb.—-Philadelphia Record, December 19, 1917. 





Paul Althouse sang Turiddu with power and vocal splendor.— 
North American. 





Paul Althouse acted with fervor, and poured forth prodigally the 
tones of a tenor voice that is singularly good to hear.—Public 
Ledger. 


Elsie Baker’s Touring Tributes 


“Elsie Baker attracted one of the largest audiences of 
the season for the second numbe? in the series of the 
Brotherhood Entertainment course,” says the Rockford 
Morning Star, Rockford, Ill, December 4, 1917, and con- 
tinues thus: 

To the exquisite beauty of her voice, which has delighted many 
a home circle through the medium of her records, was the added 
charm last evening of her personality and the added warmth of 
tone which are very strong assets » a with Miss Baker’s well 
schooled voice. The aria, ‘“‘Lieti Signor,” and the “Invocation to 


eros” served to reveal the voice in its richest and most mellow 
qualities. 
The State Journal, Lansing, Mich., of December 6, 


IQI7, says: 

The audience of 2,400, the largest so far of any of the Lyceum 
Series, attended the Elsie Baker Opera Company concert. i 
Those present came with the expectation of listening to one of the 
best musical programs Lansing has been favored with in many 
months, and were completely satisfied. Miss Baker is personally 


charming, and as an artist has won a place among the few whom 
the general public truly enjoys. . . . Encore upon encore was 
called for and generously responded to by all three artists. The 
program was most pleasing. 


Elsie Deermont Scores with Philharmonic 


Elsie Deermont, formerly known as Elsie Lyon, appeared 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, during its recent trip to Newark, 
Ohio, the home town of the young contralto. Of her suc- 
cess the Daily Advocate said as follows: 


Newark is justly proud of Elsie Deermont, contralto, Just before 
the intermission she sang that ever lovely aria, “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” from Saint-Saéns’ ‘Samson and Dalila.’ Miss Deer- 
mont sang this aria with great effect, with an artist's fine restraint 
of emotion and with suggestion of large dramatic possibilities. No 
one who has heard Elsie Deermont sing can have a doubt of her 
great success in oratorio should she decide upon this line of work 
as her expression of musical endeavor. . . . She made her 
debut in New York a little less than a year ago, creating sufficient 
impression to be engaged by Kurt Schindler, director of the Schola 
Cantorum, singing the big Yiddish prayer, “Eili,” accompanied by 
a chorus of 200 voices. 

The blasé New York critics dealt kindly with Miss Deermont and 
many engagements followed in and around New York, as she finds it 
difficult to leave New York for long tours because of her large class 
of pupils. She left last night immediately after her number for 
New York, where she again appears this evening, having come west 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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| 
well known in Boston and vocally well endowed by | 
. sang intelligently and with expression . . . | 


a singer of long established recognition, especially in 
point of enunciation . . . 


Boston Transcript, Dec, 12, 1917. 
. esteemed bass singer 
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MAUD POWELL GIVES IMPROMPTU 
CONCERT AT CAMP KEARNY, CAL. 


Schumann-Heink Sings to 20,000 Soldiers—Third 
Amphion Club Concert 
San Diego, Cal., December 29, 1917. 

The splendid spirit of the artist was shown here when 
Maud Powell joytiilly accepted an invitation to play to 
the officers and men at Camp Kearny, on Sunday night, 
December 23. Miss Powell was discovered when making 
plans for a rest, prior to her engagement with the Am- 
phion Club at the Isis Theatre, January 3, but in accept- 
ing the invitation, she said she had been waiting for just 
such an opportunity of expressing herself and her sym- 
pathies and that she considered it a great privilege as well 
as pleasure. A fourteen mile ride, in the moonlight, 
brought her to the new hall of the Knights of Columbus, 
the largest in the camp, and which holds 1,500. This par- 
ticular 1,500 had been holding down their seats for two 
hours, and the arrival of the popular violinist was hailed 
with terrific vocal outbursts. 

The program had been carefully considered and as each 
number was played one could feel the appreciation becom- 
ing intensified. Maud Powell, probably, never played any 
better than last night. Her whole soul was in her work, 
and the gorgeousness of the applause at the end of each 
selection was inspiring to all present as well as to the 
artist, Every nook and cranny was literally stuffed with 
men in uniform, and every window was filled with faces 
of men who had to stay outside. In fact, an immense 
audience existed outside the building which could easily 
have filled a large theatre. j 

Arthur Loesser, the assisting artist, was at the piano, 
a Steinway concert grand, brought out especially for the 





artist, and he gave three solo numbers which were vocif- 
erously received. 

Maud Powell—as there was no printed program—gave 
little talks introducing each number and it was interesting 
to see the recognition accorded her talking machine rec- 


ords, The director of the musical activities assured the 

writer that he had been busy all day answering the ques- 
tion, “Will it be the real Maud Powell?” It was. 
Schumann-Heink Sings to 20,000 Soldiers 

Radiating perfect health and good spirits, Ernestine 


Schumann-Heink, who has been called “the Mother of the 
Army,” sang “The Star Spangled Banner” to 20,000 sol- 
diers and civilians who had assembled at the Plaza, in the 
heart of San Diego, to sing a welcome to Christmas and 
see the municipal Christmas tree. The great contralto 
was accompanied by the band of the Twenty-first Infantry, 
and her noble soul inspiring organ was heard in all its 
purity and strength and wealth of emotion, with the great- 
est of ease by her immense audience. Every hat was taken 
off and every soldier and sailor stood at attention during 
the entire anthem, and wild bursts of enthusiasm took place 
the moment the Madame was finished. In order to relieve 
some of the emotional intensity that Mme. Schumann- 


Heink always arouses on such occasions, she very spon- 
taneously sang “When the Boys Come Home,” to the great 
delight of the crowd. A splendid program in charge of 
Loleta L. Rowan, who herself gave a charming rendition 
of “It Came Upon a Midnight Clear” with violin obligato, 
was immediately presented, the whole concert being a 


huge success and undoubtedly one of the very few con- 
certs given in the open air in the United States. p 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has become a familiar figure this 
Christmas season in this city, being seen frequently in 
her big auto, driven by her sailor son, and she Fons 
busy. Late on Christmas Eve she visited Camp Kearny 
to sing in the mass held at the camp for her “boys” in 
the new hall built by the Knights of Columbus, Miss 
Evans, as usual, was her accompanist. 


Third Amphion Club Concert 


The third concert by local artists of the Amphion Club 
took place recently in the Wednesday ub audi- 
torium, The program was given by George Edwards, 
composer-pianist, assisted by Elizabeth G. Marsden, violin- 
ist and reader, and Dorothy Whitmore, pianist. Mr. Ed- 
wards is well known in the Southwest as a composer, his 
“Hunter” having been produced with great success last 
season by the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, and in 
San Diego he is recognized as a pianist of distinct merit. 
His program on this occasion included compositions of 
MacDowell, D’Albert and Bach, and several of his own 
works. His playing was masterly, showing a wealth of 
emotion and intelligence and faultless technic. His own 
compositions are splendidly constructed, deeply poetic, and 
reveal a great wealth of melody. et 
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The information sent from this city to the MusIcaL 
Courter concerning the financial success met with by ar- 
tists of the first rank as concert performers here has evi- 
dently been a lure for many to arrange to come to San 
Francisco during the remainder of the present season, In 
fact, the array of artists who will sing or play is really 
brilliant. Among those to appear during the season are 
the following under the Greenbaum Concert Bureau man- 
agement: Yvette Guilbert in three performances; the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under Emil Ober- 
hoffer; Marguerite Namara, Reinald Werrenrath, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Leopold Godowsky. Frank W. Healy an- 
nounces that Alice Gentle will sing here in concert. Mme. 
Galli-Curcj is also announced by Healy for San Francisco. 
Henri La Bonte and George Copeland, David and Clara 
Mannes will also try the San Francisco field with Healy. 


Mme, Jomelli’s Singing Attracts Big Audience 


Christmas eve was celebrated on a large scale at the 
San Francisco Civic Center. Mme, Jomelli was the bright 
particular star who drew the crowd, but there were many 
other attractions. Mme. Jomelli pleased the audience and 
was applauded to her heart’s content. But the fact that 
she had been heard by so many thousands of people with- 
out cost, the Christmas eve performance being free, un- 
doubtedly served to diminish the sale for her first regular 
recital at the St. Francisco Hotel. In fact, the attendance 
at the St. Francisco was light, lamentably so, considering 
the attractiveness of manner and the liberality of the 
singer in giving so much from her rich vocal store. Her 
program at the St. Francisco was very long. She was 
hailed by the people as embodying much of style and ex- 
quisite handling of a voice that was entirely pleasing. She, 
like other newcomers to this city during this season, had no 


reason to complain of lack of appreciation. But the free 
concert appearances of any new artist militate against full 
houses at full concert prices immediately after. The San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium contained not less than 10,000 
auditors when the “free sing” by Mme. Jomelli took place. 
The St, Francisco appearance followed quickly. 


Bauer’s Art Enthuses Listeners 


Attendance at Harold Bauer’s recital also was affected 
by his having played just previously at the Columbia The- 
atre in connection with the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. The s hony events draw together practically 
four-fifths of «he r ee concert goers, and, with holi- 
day week still unfinished, the first recital of Bauer at the 
Columbia was not a financial success. When that is said 
it must be insisted that the Bauer work was magnificent. 
Members of the audience liked him so well that their ap- 
petite for his music was nearly insatiable. After the usual 
San Francisco fashion, there were repeated and irresistible 
demands for more and more when the regular program 
had been concluded, and Bauer granted their desires. The 
farther Bauer progressed in the program the more up- 
roarious and insistent the public was for more. The praise 
of the local musical writers of San Francisco the follow- 
ing day was unstinted. 

Notes 


Redfern Mason is advocating the introduction of sym- 
phony music in the local picture houses. The experiment 
may be tried. Very costly new houses have been con- 
structed here for the movies in the last few months, one of 
which represents in land values and building costs more 
than $1,000,000. Practically all the good houses are sup- 
plied with fine concert organs and organists. There are 
also some orchestras with the San Francisco movies. 

The following have been elected officers of the Alameda 
County Music Teachers’ Association: Howard E. Pratt 
(re-elected), president; Mabelle S. West, vice-president; 
Girard Tallandier, secretary; Mrs. Marion Holmes, treas- 
urer. Charles Mallory Dutton, Emma Mesow Fitch and 
Winifred Footman were elected directors. 

Carrie Goebel Weston, violinist, made a decided hit 
with her solo work at the concert of the San Francisco 
Municipal Orchestra, December 20. She has studied with 
Nathan Landsburger and Antonio de Grassi, and is a grad- 
ate of the Notre Dame Conservatory at San soem, 

. H 
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The Portland Music Festival Association gave its first 
Christmas concert on Sunday afternoon, December 23. 
William H. Boyer, supervisor of music in the city schools, 
directed. The festival chorus of 130 mixed voices, ac- 
companied by an orchestra of thirty picked men from the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, offered Mendelssohn’s 
“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing,” and selections from 
Handel’s “The Messiah.” Organ solos were contributed 
by Frederick W. Goodrich, president of the Musicians’ 
Club. His numbers included Guilmont’s “Old Scotch 
Carol” and Dubois’ “March of the Magi Kings.” The 
vocal soloists were Pauline Miller Chapman, soprano; Vir- 
ginia Spencer Hutchinson, contralto; George Wilber Reed, 
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tenor, and George Hotchkiss Street, baritone, all of Port- 
land, This concert, which took place in the new Public 
i ea was enjoyed by a large and appreciative 
audience. 


Concert by Gregor Cherniavsky 


Gregor Cherniavsky, the Russian violinist, brother of 
Leo, Jan and Mischel, of the noted Cherniavsky Trio, ap- 
peared in recital in the Public Auditorium on December 
15, when he held his auditors spellbound. His first num- 
ber was Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de Moscow,” which was 
played so beautifully that the audience at once recognized 
the violinist as a master. Tschaikowsky’s concerto was 
performed brilliantly and brought forth prolonged ap- 
plause. A pleasing novelty was the sextet from “Lucia 
di Lammermoor,” arranged for violin alone. Mrs. Thomas 
Carrick Burke’s excellent accompaniments were an impor- 
tant part in the successful results of the recital, which 
took place under the able direction of Genevieve Gilbert. 

Gregor Cherniavsky has opened a studio at 508 Eilers 
Building. He is a welcome addition to the musical circles 
of the city. 


Musical Notes 


Dr. John J. Landsbury, dean of the school of music 
of the University of Oregon, is giving a series of lecture- 
recitals at the Public Library. 

Fred R. Mitchell, basso, has just been appointed director 
of the choir of the first Methodist Church. 

Tom Dobson, the baritone, is spending the holidays here 
with his relatives. 

Leonid Samoloff, tenor; Bertha Farner, soprano; Lillian 
Scheinkman, cellist, and S. Mann, pianist, gave on De- 
cember 14 a delightful concert in the Public Auditorium. 
They were presented by the Ellison-White Bureau, an 
enterprising organization of this city. 

On December 19 the Reed College Chorus drew a crowd 
of admirers to its sixth annual Christmas concert. The 
program was made up of Christmas carols and selections 
from Handel’s “The Messiah.” Louise Huntley directed 
with authority, and Fred Brainerd, a gifted organist, fur- 
nished the accompaniments. ha 
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There have’ been few musical events here this past week, 
except the usual Christmas celebrations. Notable among 
these was some splendid choral work done beneath the 
Christmas tree that was set up opposite the Examiner 
building, and beautifully illuminated. This chorus was 
under the direction of the energetic and patriotic Carl 
Bronson, than whom no one is better fitted to carry on 
such public work, nor better fitted to inspire with enthu- 
siasm both the members of the chorus and the public as 
well. This chorus was originally assembled when Billy 
Sunday was here, and was held together by Bronson after 
the departure of the evangelist. It is doing good work 
and no doubt will be a permanent feature of the musical 
life of this city. 

Under the direction of Eduardo Lebegott, “The Mes- 
siah” was given by the Los Angeles Oratorio Society on 
December 23, at the Temple auditorium. The soloists 
were Helen Newcomb, soprano; Nell Lockwood, con- 
tralto; Harold Proctor, tenor; Fred McPherson, bari- 
tone; Ray Hastings, organist; Lorna Gregg, accompanist— 
all of them excellent. As to the work of the chorus, I 
was not present and so cannot speak of it. But unless 
Mr. Lebegott has changed greatly since last season it was 
not worthy of much praise. Mr. Lebegott is a really 
splendid conductor of Italian opera, but has never shown 
any understanding of the proper interpretation of oratorio. 

From San Diego comes word of the success of Alfred 
Wallenstein, cellist, in the Midnight Mass at Balboa, where 
he assisted Mme. Schumann-Heink and also played a 
number of solos. He was accompanied by Grace a 
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sung by Dr. Glaze, baritone; Mrs. Rosene, contralto; 
Ploomie Long, soprano, and Mr. Shaffner, tenor. The 
Boise City Orchestra, under the direction of A. J. Tomp- 
kins, played the accompaniments, with Lida Adams at the 
piano and Grace Sensenig at the organ. 


Tuesday Musical Club 


Stillman Kelly and contemporaries were the com- 
posers studied at the meeting of the Tuesday Musical Club 
on December 18. Mrs. Jones read an interesting paper 
and Mrs. Niday, Miss Morehouse, Mrs. Adams, Miss 
Woodruff and Miss Vance gave splendid numbers. 

Samaloff Concert Company 
Under the Ellison-White Lyceum management, the 
Samaloff Concert Company appeared at the Pinny The- 
atre, December 19. The program was varied but good 
throughout, especially the “Pagliacci” number, by Mr. 
Samaloff. G. R. S. 
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On the evenings of December 7 and 8, pupils of the 
departments of music and expression of the Boise High 
School presented one of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas, 
“The Pirates of Penzance.” 

The musical numbers, under the direction of Leslie D. 
Hanson, director of music at the high school, showed the 
result of careful training. Several of the soloists showed 
unusual talent, and the splendid chorus of twenty girls 
and twenty boys sang with ease and spirit. The speaking 
parts and the action were under the guidance of Eliza- 
beth Barnes, of the department of expression, and the 
youthful actors reflected credit upon their instructor by 
the way in which their roles were interpreted, and the 
ease with which they were taken. The High School Or- 
chestra of twenty-two pieces furnished the accompani- 
ment, Mr. Hanson directing. 

The high school is very fortunate in having two cempe- 
tent teachers, capable of successfully staging such a pro- 
duction. The daily work in both departments is of the 
same high character as that which was evidenced in the 
public performances. 


“The Messiah” Well Given 


About 175 of the musicians of Boise presented their 
Christmas gift to the city, in “The Messiah,” given on the 
evenings of the 17th and 18th. Never before has Handel’s 
masterpiece been given so well here, and the audience 
showed its appreciation by filling the First Methodist 
Church both evenings—even to the last bit of standing 
room. ‘ 

Too much cannot be said in praise of Eugene A. Farner, 
under whose direction “The Messiah” was given. The 
splendid attacks and climaxes of the chorus were the 
crowning points of success in both concerts, and reflected 
Mr. Farner’s splendid leadership. The solo parts were 


, The December meeting of the Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was in the nature of a Christmas party. Christmas 
carols by the boy choir of Trinity Church and trios for 
two violins and piano, performed by Margueritte Barke- 
lew, pianist; Carl Miner, first violin, and Elcy Fletcher, 
second violin, made up a very enjoyable program. Mu- 
sical games and “stunts” closed an evening of jollity. 
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Treharne’s Songs at Wanamaker’s 


Wednesday afternoon, the regular concert at the John 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, was devoted to the 
songs of Bryceson Treharne. The composer was at the 
piano and the participating artists were Arthur G. Bowes, 
tenor; Jerdone Bradford, contralto; Constance Amber, 
soprano, and Raymond Ellis, baritone. 

The unique and original songs of Treharne did not fail 
to make their usual impression. All the artists sang effec- 
tively and interpreted well the ideas of Mr. Treharne, who, 
at the piano, showed himself to be about as good a pianist 
as composer. Jerdone Bradford, in particular, showed 
herself the possessor of an excellent voice and she sang 
with taste and a diction which enabled every one in the 
audience to understand every word, 
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Never has a season won more universal approbation than that which is 
now closing, especially those which have had Mr. Jacchia as conductor. 

For the closing week Mr. Jacchia has arranged a series of very brilliant 
and attractive programs. Monday night he will give his second Wagner pro- 
gram. Ten days ago he demonstrated that Toscanini is not the only Italian 
conductor who feels and interprets the spirit of Wagner.—The Boston Post, 
Sunday, July 8, 1917. 
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he artist’s ideal piano is 

one pure and resonant in 

tonal quality with an 

action of perfect evenness and 

flexibility, immediately responsive 

to his every demand. 

piano is the Chickering, for ninety- 

five years the instrument chosen 

by the world’s most famous 

artists as the most satisfactory 
medium for their art. 
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PRESS OPINIONS 
(Continued from page 37.) 


to fill an engagement with Leginska. Her appearance last night as 
soloist with the Philharmonic was a gratifying success and a signal 
tribute to her musica! ability as she had no rehearsal, a most trying 
ordeal for any young singer and one which Miss Deermont was 
tuliy capable of meeting. Mr. Stransky conducted the orchestral 
accompaniment for her very smoothly and it was a pleasant sight 
to see Leo Schulz, that oid veteran, showing his appreciation by 
tapping his cello. 

On December 12, Miss Deermont sang at Zanesville and 
created a favorable impression. Of her work the Times 
Recorder said: 

Last night’s audience will long have reason to remember Elsie 
Lyon who so bravely came to the rescue. Miss Lyon, the assisting 
artist, was almost sick with a cold, yet despite this fact she not only 
sang the programed list but gave a number of additional songs, 
among them an aria from “Samson and Delilah.” Miss Lyon has 
@ good stage presence and her voice is exceptionally rich and sym- 
pathetic in quality. She sings with admirable taste and method, 
and her musical equipment is unusual in variety and scope. Her 
presentation ot Shallitt’s “Eile, Eili,” in Yiddish dialect afforded 
the artist an excellent opportunity to demonstrate her dramatic and 
emotional power. 


Miss Deermont recently appeared at Norwalk, Conn., at 
a Polish benetit, and received fothing short of an ovation, 
at the benefit for the Jewish War Sufferers at Grand 
Central Palace, New York. 


Spirescu in California 

Oscar Spirescu, conductor, now leading the symphony 
orchestra at the Strand Theatre, New York, made a great 
impression on the critics during his recent trip on the 
Pacific Coast. One Los Angeles paper said: 

Too much gratitude cannot be expressed for the symphony orches- 
tra which, under the ever alert eyé of Conductor Oscar Spirescu, 
gave a mastertul interpretation. The musicians numbered some 
hity-odd, and really fifty per cent of the enjoyment of the evening 
was due to their most successful efforts. Miss Duncan's dancing 
was spiritual enough, but the music that Spirescu drew from the 
symphony was inspirational, 

Other notices were to the same effect: 

Then, too, the music, while not so martial and pyrotechnic, is 
none the less a mighty tactor in the entertainment of the audience. 
rot. Usear Spirescu scored a triumph last evening in being recalled 
by the continued applause for an encore number on the Tschai- 
kowsky andante cantabile.—Express, Los Angeles, December 7. 





Oscar Spirescu, the distinguished musical director, deserves un- 
limited praise for his genius in conducting the symphony.—Los An- 
gcles Times, December 7. 





One of the truly remarkable features of the performance, and 
one which was accorded unstinted popular recognition, was the 
music of the augmented orchestra under the baton of Oscar Spirescu. 
With only one rehearsal before the performance, their ensemble 
playing was a delightful and highly sympathetic exhibition of artis- 
try.-Los Angeles Tribune, December 15. 


There is much credit due Oscar Spirescu for his work in con- 
ducting the orchestra of sixty musicians. The playing of the andante 
cantabile of Tschaikowsky was surprisingly good, considering the 
lean hours of rehearsal.—-The Bulletin, San Francisco, November 28. 

Again the music of the orchestra was a great factor in the enjoy- 
ment of every one. Tschaikowsky’s andante cantabile, for strings 
especially calling for an encore and separate recognition of Prof. 
Uscar Spirescu and his symphony of sixty pieces.—Tribune, Los 
Angeles, December 7. 

And I must not fail in my duty to Oscar Spirescu and the musi- 
cians. I envied that choir of woodwind which played the Elysian 
music from “Orfeo,” interpolated, by the way, as an introduction 
to the second part of “Iphigenia.” There is no music more beau- 
tiful than this is and it was played in a manner that made us feel 
a personal debt to the players.—San Francisco Examiner. e 


Elizabeth Gutman’s Recital Pleases 


Elizabeth Gutman, singer of folksongs, gave a recital in 
Connellsville, Pa., a suburb of Pittsburgh, on November 
27, which was reviewed as follows: 

The young soprano gave a recital that deserved to be heard by 
every musician and music lover, and one that will be long remem- 
bered by those so fortunate as to hear it. Miss Gutman’s program 
illustrated her versatility. It embraced, in addition to numbers 
sung in Italian, French and English, a selection of songs by the 
Russian masters, and four quaint Russian and five Yiddish folk- 
songs, sung in the Russian and Hebrew languages, respectively. 
“‘Where the Bee Sucks,” “The Fairy Pipers” and “The Gossips of 
St. Gervais,” the last in French, proved popular. At the close 
of her program Miss Gutman sang “The Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public,” all present joining in the chorus, 

Miss Gutman has an excellent voice, and she has marvelous 
control of it. There is no straining, no tense effort, when she 
sings. Possessed of an attractive personality, she has little trouble 
putting expression, and even action, into her songs.—The Daily 
Courier, Connellsville, Pa. 


Wells’ Success in Toledo and Detroit 


John Barnes Wells appeared recently as soloist at con- 
certs in Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich. Three press 
notices attesting to his success are as follows: 


A singer who sings with a smile. He is John Barnes Wells, a 
soloist at the Orpheus Club concert in the Auditorium Theatre on 
Thursday evening. Few artists realize the sweetness of the simple 
melodies as does Wells. He demonstrated his greatness as a singer 
when he sang small ditties that were rare creations of mirth, Those 
who went to hear high class singing were not disappointed, for 
Wells fulfilled an artist’s ambition to portray operatic arias with the 
accustomed thrills and frills —Toledo News Bee, December 7, 1917. 


Unusual solo riches were provided in Jobe Barnes Wells, tenor, 
a very competent and pleasing artist. r. Wells is a singer with 
a fine voice, a taking personality and exceptional ability to please 
his auditors, He achieves this last by the tender sweetness of his 
tone, his distinct enunciation and his bubbling sense of humor, His 
two old Italian songs were beautifully done, his two negro spirituals 
were wonderfully telling, several of his modern art songs were strik- 
ingly beautiful, but his overwhelming success was won with several 
songs of his own (part of them coming in as encores), both the 
delicious nonsense, verse and the effective serio-comic music being 
from his pen. He received numerous recalls, and was very generous 
in encores.—Toledo Daily Blade, December 7, 1917. 





His is a tenor voice of exquisite beauty, uniform in power and 
quality throughout its wide scope, and capable of an enviable mezzo 
voce. His diction is flawless, being another refutation of the fallacial 
theory that English is unsingable, and his interpretations are true 
to the demand of the song. The excellent grcup necessitated encores, 
which were given in the  & of some humorous, light vein composi- 
tions from his own pen, Essaying the solo work in "Before the 
Dawn,” for male chorus, Mr. Wells did full justice to the exacting 
demands made by the composer.—-Saturday Night Detroiter, Decem- 
ber, 1917. 





Andre Polah Winning Praise 


The young Dutch violinist, Andre Polah, who has al- 
ready appeared in thirty-five concerts with John McCor- 
mack this season, is meeting with splendid success. Polah, 
who ig a graduate of the Brussels Conservatory, has since 
the. outbreak. war continued his studies with Theo- 
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dore Spiering in New York. Following are a few recent 


press notices: 

The assisting artist was Andre Polah, a violinist to whom the 
evening brought a personal triumph. In such selections as the 
daint-Saéns prelude and a Weber larghetto he proved himself the 
possessor of true artistic feeling.—Muinneapolis Tribune. 


The assisting artist was Andre Polah, He proved to be a vir- 
tuoso of good training and excellent tone, much of which was due 
to his fine bowing. His performances were also enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the audience, and he, too, added a number of encores.— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 





The tenor’s assisting solo artist this season is Andre Polah, a young 
violinist, who plays with admirable fluency, a smooth, sympathetic 
tone, and with the sincerity and temperament of a true artist, The 
two movements from Mendelssohn’s concerto were well done, espe- 
cially the allegro, the intricacies of which offered no insurmountable 
difficulties. He was received with an enthusiasm that left no doubt 
of his success with the audience,—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Mario Mari Scores in New York Concert 


On Sunday, December 16, Mario Mari, the well known 
baritone, made his debut in New York, singing various 
arias in Frerch, Italian and English, in which he scored a 
fine success with the large audience at the Globe Club. 
Referring to the gifted artist, the critic of the New York 
Globe and Commercial Advertiser said: 

That other Mario was a tenor, but Mario Mari of today is a 
baritone. His voice is one of the foremost poignant baritone organs 
of the world. He sings so passionately and purely that one wonders 
how he does it. Some of his notes seemed utterly beyond human 
power to create. Some one has said he looks as the other Mario 
did in the days when the world was at his feet. Although Mario 
does not say it, because he wants to stand on his own feet, he is 
the brother-in-law of the famed Galli-Curci. 

So brilliant indeed was the success of the newcomer that 
he will reappear in New York under the same auspices on 
January 20, The return engagement will afford another 
opportunity in the metropolis to hear one of the great bari- 
tones of the day, who studied last season with the brother 
ot another great baritone, Titta Ruffo. 


Carolyn Cone-Baldwin with Russian Symphony 


Carolyn Cone-Baldwin has returned to New York after 
her second tour as soloist with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, A year ago this talented American pianist toured 
the South with the same organization, but her latest en- 
gagements also have included Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Oil 
City and Erie. Everywhere Mme. Cone-Baldwin was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm, as the following criticism 
indicates ; 

Miss Cone-Baldwin, who played the Liszt concerto in E flat for 
piano and orchestra, has a most amazing technic, and she invested 
Liszt’s beatiful yet provokingly meaningless work with all the 
brilliancy that is its prerogative. Her runs were marvelously 
smooth and even, her tone clear and beil-like, her shading subtle 
and fine and her staccato work marvelously clean and free. In an 
encore, an unfamiliar work, she displayed a lovely singing tone 
and much interpretative ability in addition to her extraordinary 
technical equipment.—Baltimore Sun. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOLS 
INTRODUCE PIANO CLASSES 





Experiment, Successful, Is Extended to Other Instru- 
ments—Civic Music League Entertains Mrs. 
Beach—Shawe Soloist at Popular Concert— 

Van Vliet with Symphony Orchestra 

Minneapolis, Minn., December 26, 1017. 


What appears to be the most important move for many 
a day in the advancement in music in this city, is the 
unqualified success of the piano classes now being taught 
in the public schools. The first requirement is to have a 
proper supervisor, one who has established himself as a 
musician, a teacher and a real educator. T. P. Giddings 
meets all these requirements. The plan is simplicity itself. 
Whenever two pianos can be placed in one room, piano 
classes of ten pupils may be organized. The pianos must 
be tuned in unison. Pupils of any age or grade may 
enter these classes, provided they are beginners, or have 
not had more than ten lessons from some private teacher 
within the past year, and are not, at present studying with 
some private teacher. Each pupil must pay in advance 
$1.00 for a term of ten lessons. Pupils are to furnish 
their own music and practice as the teacher directs, not 
exceeding one hour daily. There are to be one hour 
lessons in the schools each week. Good teachers are 
available at $1.20 per hour. The lesson plan is modeled 
after the plan of the singing lessons in the schools. One 
pupil plays the piano while a second watches, being ready 
to take his place without missing a beat at a given signal 
from the teacher. In the meantime the other eight pupils 
are at desks picking out the same notes that the pianists 
are playing on a keyboard chart. Each pupil goes to the 
piano in proper rotation. For the first four or five lessons 
the tunes from the song books are used in the singing 
classes. The scales and fundamental chords are taught, the 
syllables with which the pupils are familiar in their sing- 
ing being employed. As soon as the teacher sees that they 
can grasp it, the letter names of the notes are given.- Then 
the book that has been accepted by the teachers and super- 
visor is advised and the pupils launch into real piano music. 
The plan fundamentally is, to teach them good music, not to 
turn them out pianists. One class was started seven weeks 
ago as an experiment and now there are forty-two 
classes of twelve pupils each and fully twice that many are 
coming in after the holidays, The plan gives poor chil- 
dren a chance and an estimate is made that there will be 
one or two goud pianists turned out of every class. Pupils 
uot Owning pianos are allowed to practice in the school 
buildings after school hours, or they arrange to play on 
the pianos of the “boy next door” who is fortunate in 
owning an instrument. This plan helps the private teachers 
for no sooner does a pupil find that he has talent, than 
he wants to take private lessons. The classes are con- 
stantly reorganized so as to keep the bright pupils together 
and those less advanced in other classes, Classes in other 
instruments are organized with the same regulations as for 
piano classes. Pupils for the stringed instruments enter 
the same class; for the brass and wood wind instruments 
there is one big class at one school under one teacher on 
Saturday mornings. 

Piano classes have been organized in only ten schools 
so when all the seventy-seven schools in the city start, 
one may get a hazy idea of what a tremendous undertak- 
ing this class work is. 








MUSICAL COURIER 


There are thirty orchestras, supervisor and music being 
furnished by the school board, which add another great 
asset to the music life of the 50,000 school children of this 
city. Ruth Anderson is supervisor of grade school or- 
chestras and Wilma Anderson-Gilman, senior advisor of 
the piano classes. 

Mrs, Power Sings 


Mrs. F. B. Power, soprano, made her first appearance 
this season in a concert, December 10, at Gethsemane Hall, 
the proceeds of which were devoted to that church choir 
fund. Beside a number of songs, charmingly sung by Mrs. 
Power, Bernice Blaze, reader and Edmund S. Ender, 
organist, also gave delightful solos. 


Civic Music League Entertains Mrs, Beach 

On December 15, the Civic Music League, again was 
host to a visiting artist. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was the 
guest of honor on this occasion, The six o’clock dinner 
was served at Dayton’s, and a reception followed. Mrs. 
Beach proved as charming to meet as she is an artist. 
She spoke informally on American music. Many of those 
present were called upon to give informal talks. All 
conceded that “women have arrived,” when Mrs. Beach 
was heard in her own piano concerto and as composer of 
a symphony that vies with any of our modern works. She 
answered many pertinent questions, one of them being 
“How about women as composers?” Mrs. Beach claims 
that women are too sociable to wish to retire and work 
endlessly, undisturbed, in composition. She ought to know, 
since she is one of the few women to write a symphonic 
poem ° 


Shawe Heard at Popular Concert 


The gorgeous mellow voice of Lewis Shawe, St. Paul 
baritone, was heard at the popular concert, December 16, 
at the Auditorium. He sang Leporello’s “Catalogue Song” 
from Mozart’s “Don Juan” with sympathy and understand- 
ing. His other appearance brought forth just as gratifying 
a performance of Tschaikowsky’s “Don Juan” serenade. 
The applause was merited. 

The orchestra is making great progress in its ensemble 
and nuances. Schubert’s “Marche Militaire,” the Men- 
delssohn concert overture, “Melusine,” the slow movement 
from Hadley’s third symphony, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” suite, 
No. 1, Tschaikowsky’s “Marche Slave,” the “Interlude” by 
the Cincinnati composer, Cavalier Pietro Adolfo Tirin- 
delli, which gave forth its passionate, gripping melody, sung 
by the strings accompanied by the balance of the instru- 
ments—all made up a beautiful program. 


Annual Appearance of Van Vliet 

December 23 was the annual appearance of Cornelius 
van Vliet, favorite solo cellist, at the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony popular concert. He played the Van Goens A minor 
concerto. This work was heard here for the first time 
and from Mr. van Vliet’s interpretation would like to 
hear it many times. Mr. Van Vliet showed himself, as 
always, the sterling artist. Every aspiring cellist for many 
miles around comes to the city to hear him. The standard 
that he sets is high. 

Herbert’s “March of the Toys” was an example of good 
American music while Adam’s overture to “If I Were 
King” gave real joy to the program. Schubert’s “Unfin- 
ished” symphony was another acceptable number, also 
Tschaikowsky’s “Nutcracker” suite. The Weber-Wein- 
gartner “Invitation to the Dance” closed the program. 

Though this program was the twenty-third, there are 
still three programs to be given this year, so one can glean 
that the symphony orchestra is as busy as can be. On 
Christmas night at the Auditorium was given the annual 
performance of Handel’s “The Messiah” with the orches- 
tra as the accompaniment to the Philharmonic Chorus. 
The orchestra came up to the highest standard while the 
club is gaining greatly in finish and beauty of tone. Four 
superb soloists added to the perfection of the perform- 
ance. Helen Protheroe-Axtell, soprano of Chicago; Arabel 
Merrifield, contralto, and Allen McQuhae, tenor, both of 
New York, and Rollin M. Pease, baritone of Chicago. 
Their singing was all scholarly, in the last degree, and 
the whole performance enjoyable. R. A. 


About Linnie Love and Lorna Lea 


linnie Love and Lorna Lea sang a program of duets 
and solos to their own accompaniment at a dinner party 
given by Mrs. Willard Metcalf, New York, December 106. 
Gustav Ferrari, composer and conductor of “Chu Chin 
Chow,” also sang and played some of his own composi- 
tions, 

Besides their cuncert appearances, these young women 
have been singing at the Cort Theatre, Sunday afternoons, 
for the School of the Builders’ Lectures. Monday evening, 
December 19, they were entertained at the home of Mrs. 
John Pincus, of New York. 

Following are more of Linnie Love’s aphorisms: 

First get the voice as nature intended it to be, then cultivate it. 

Breathing is one of the most important functions of our lives; 
therefore, we should study to contro} it. 

The breathing of a singer should (like any other feat of strength) 
be apparently natural. All signs of effort should be concealed. 

True art tends to conceal art. 

Every singer should finish a phrase with some breath in reserve, 
as for a mental or imaginary note, 

Volume of tone is never obtained by forcing the breath. 

A perfect attack and the power of joining two notes are two 
elements of good singing. 

Support the breath by the muscular poise and the perfect vowel, 
meaning the perfect Italian vowel, “ah,” so blended with tone as 
to become one. 

All vowels of all languages must contain the perfect blending. 

The throat in its normal condition is wide open. 

Learn to hear and judge your own voice as a person apart from 
yourself. Accept only the best, never be satisfied with your attain 
ment, but ever strive for a higher perfection. 


Marcia van Dresser Sings 


Marcia van Dresser again volunteered her services when 
she appeared at Greenwich House, New York, for the 
benefit of the Patriotic Song Committee. A meeting pre- 
ceded the concert, at which several prominent men spoke 
on the present war conditions and the necessity of music 
in all its branches as a recreation and solace to our 
soldiers. 

Miss van Dresser sang groups of songs in English, 
French and Italian with fine effect. 
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HEIFETZ—THEN AND NOW 


By Lura Abell 














One morning last June I was awakened very early by the 
singing of a bird, which I at first thought was a robin. But 
as I listened—and all the other birds seemed to be listening, 
too, for there was no orchestral accompaniment—I realized 
that none of the robins I had been hearing daily had ever 
sung quite like that. It was a robin’s song. But the 
variations were being elaborated upon and the tone had a 
different quality, more ethereal than the brilliant, colorful 
notes of the average redbreast. As the song flowed lim- 
pidly on through ever varying figures to return again and 
again to the opening theme, I realized that I had never 
before heard such perfection of tone production or such 
consummate art in the handling of an instrumént. 

It was probably a catbird. And when the song ceased, 
I fell asleep wondering why any bird that has such ex- 
traordinary ability not only to imitate, but to idealize the 
songs of other birds, should go through life handicapped 
with a name like that, merely because it occasionally de- 
scends to what perhaps passes in bird language for pro- 
fanity. 

That perfection of liquid tone production came to my 
mind again when I heard Jascha Heifetz. There was the 
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quisite phrases. His playing seemed too wonderful to be 
true, his execution such a combination of marvelous effect 
with absolute simplicity that one felt inclined to doubt the 
possibility of such things being done. But as everyone 
else was seeing and hearing the same phenomenon, there 
was nothing to do but accept the miracle just as it was 
happening, without trying to explain it. : 

The economy of effort with which Jascha Heifetz plays 
reminded me of the advice of a tennis expert who was 
trying to teach me the game. 

“Don’t run after the balls,” he urged; “they'll come to 

you.” 
They did come to him unerringly, just as Jascha’s tones 
seemed automatically to arrange themselves in their proper 
places as soon as released by him. But oh, the difference 
when tennis balls or notes of music realize that the arm 
controlling the racquet or the bow is that of a novice! 

It would have been difficult to believe that this tall, 
slender boy was the same Jascha Heifetz I had heard five 
years ago if he had not had his violin there to prove his 
identity. Even then he had the poise and lack of self- 
consciousness which makes his art so utterly without flaw. 
But amazing as his technical and interpretative gifts were 
at that time, there is a subtle, unexplainable difference. 
Where before were breadth and purity and warmth, 
there has crept in a shade of mystery to add to the charm 
of the whole. It is as if perfection were capable of being 
raised to the nth power. 

As my brother wrote of the boy five years ago, “It is all 
an enigma. Little Jascha does not seem to be of this 
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same ease, the same lack of self-consciousness, the same 
purity and infallibility. A lifetime is not long enough for 
acquiring such art. One feels rather that the performer is 
a medium through which beauty is giving spontaneous ex- 
pression to itself. 

As one might shake drops of dew from a fresh blown 
rose, the seventeen year old boy shook from his violin bow 
little showers of notes that grouped themselves into ex- 


HOW JASCHA HEIFETZ WAS HONORED. 


This photograph was taken especially for the Musica, Courter a goodly number of years ago on the occasion of a large 

private musicale, given in honor of Jascha Heifetz and a fel'ow Auer pupil, Laszlo Ipolye, who has since died. The 

= celebrated violinists seated in the group are, from left to right, Willy Hess, Theodore Spiering, Fritz Kreisler, Arrigo 

Serrato, Michael Press; in front, left to right, are Heifetz and Ipolye. On this occasion, Heifetz played the Mendelssohn 

concerto and a number of Kreisler compositions, accompanied throughout hy Kreisler himself, who thus delighted to show 
honor to the phenomenal young player. 
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world.” And yet, when he had finished playing and I 
went back to speak to him, I found him just as human and 
unassuming as the little Jascha who confided to me that 
his stamp collection was his chief pleasure, outside of 
violin playing. When I asked him yesterday how it fared 
now with the stamp album, he laughingly waved the child- 
ish hobby into the past and said that these were times 
when it was more interesting to collect money. 





Marcia van Dresser’s Practical War Relief 


Marcia van Dresser makes a plea to her patriotic Amer- 
ican sisters to turn erstwhile waste into useful and much 
needed material for the soldiers. 

“Save your waste for the poor,” says Miss van Dresser. 
“The author of this slogan was wise. According to sta- 
tistics given out by a certain organization, less than five 
months after it had been collecting bags of so-called waste, 
many poor families that had been supplied with perfectly 
good clothing that was considered as waste by the class 
of people fortunate enough never to have been in want. 
A well stocked shoe store had been established from the 
castoff shoes found in the bags, and other similar depart- 
ments were started. Tinfoil, old rubber tires and the 
like, were disposed of to the junk dealers, and within six 
months the actual cash realized on the waste was $47,000. 
Surely this goes to show how sadly we need to be taught 
how and what to save. 

“In Italy and France people have learned to save old 
newspapers, discarded candle ends and bits of old wax, 
to turn into ration heaters for the use of the soldiers in 
the trenches. Millions are made and shipped every week. 
It is said that the Italian National Society alone furnishes 
from a million to a million and a half a day. The process 
is very simple. Rolling old newspapers into compact rolls 
gluing down the last edge, cutting them into small pieces 
and then boiling them in paraffin or discarded candle ends 
is all there is to it. The National Italian Society and the 
French War Relief, where the trench candles may be sent, 
give out the following instructions: Spread out four news- 
papers, eight sheets in all, and roll at the long edge until 
the papers are tightly rolled half way. Then fold back 
three sheets and continue to roll, almost up to the first 
fold, then another three sheets, and continue rolling up 


to the last margin of the paper. Spread a little glue on 
this last margin of two sheets and finish rolling, and you 
will then have a tight roll of papers resembling a long 
stick. This is cut into short lengths of about an inch and 
a half, a sharp knife being preferable to a pair of scis- 
sors, Another and possibly simpler way is to cut the 
newspapers the width of the printed column and roll as 
instructed above, using as many thicknesses of paper as 
required to make the rol] about the size of an ordinary 
spool of thread. Place as many candle ends as you have 
rolls in an ordinary stew pot, and when the wax jis melted 
put in the rolls and allow to boil at least four minutes. 
There must be enough melted wax or paraffin to cover 
them completely. After removing the rolls, allow them to 
cool, and when firm and hard they can be put into boxes 
or bags, and either sent direct to the front or to the many 
societies in this country eager to receive them. The 
Trench Comfort Packets Committee, 14 West Thirty-ninth 
street, New York, is distributing them in packets and in 
bulk to the soldiers in this country and abroad. 

_ “Three of these little wax spools will boil a pint of 
liquid in ten or twelve minutes. They are smokeless, which 
makes them invaluable in the front line trenches, as the 
soldiers can prepare hot food without revealing their pres- 
ence to the enemy. 

_ “Let us come forward and show our French and Italian 
sisters that we are not only profiting by their experience, 
but that we are turning our erstwhile waste into profitable 
and much needed material.” 


Paul Althouse to Tour West 


Paul Althouse, the eminent tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has been engaged for a Western tour -in 
May, 1918, and also October, 1918. . 
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Garrigue Pupils Heard 


Edith Hallett-Frank, an artist from the Esperanza Gar- 
rigue Classic Music Conservatory, recently gave a song 
recital at Allentown, Pa., with such success that she was 
offered a return engagement before her concert program 
was concluded. When the committee announced that Edith 
Hallett-Frank would sing again this season, the audience 
— three cheers, led by soldier boys from the camp 
there, 

On November 21, Miss Hallett-Frank sang at the Ma- 
sonic Temple, New York; November 30, Providence, R. I.; 
ee 3, Asbury Park, N. J.; December 5, Ridgefield 
Park, N. J. 

Other artists who have been trained by Esperanza Gar- 
rigue were heard at the Standard Theatre, New York, on 
December 5, when Maria Felice sang an aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Herodiade” and Graham McNamee sang the pro- 
logue from “Pagliacci.” On December 13, Maria Felice, 
Graham McNamee and Enrico Alessandro were heard at 
a concert for the benefit of our soldiers in France, which 
was given at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, under the 
auspices of the Cameo Club of New York. 


Finck at Hunter College 


The music department of Hunter College announces the 
addition to its staff of the distinguished author and writer 
upon musical matters, Henry T. Finck. The first of a 
series of his lectures, treating upon music from “Bach to 
the Twentieth Century,” will be open to the general public 
Tuesday, from 4.30 to 5.30, beginning February 11, and 
continuing throughout the entire semester. This course 
has been specially arranged to accommodate members of 
music clubs and high school and college students. It will 
be free to students from high schools and colleges, but a 
registration fee of $2.50 will be asked from all those who 
wish to take the course from a cultural point of view. 
College credit will be granted. 


Recital by Pupils of Maryon Martin 


Ten vocal students, pupils of Maryon Martin, sang at her 
recent recital in Lynchburg, Va. Those who sang espe- 
cially well were Mary Lydia Mc Allister, contralto; Hester 
Busly, soprano, who in spite of a cold displayed artistic 
feeling and much charm; Putnann Watkins, another con- 
tralto, cnly seventeen years old; Hamilton Christian, a fine 


baritone, who is studying for the profession, also seventeen 
years old; Mary Beasly, contralto, who has real “Southern 
quality of voice,” and sang “Deep River” as only a Souther- 
ner could; Nannie Auld Pettyjohn, who has a light soprano 
voice, dainty and charming. 

Another recital will be held end of January, consisting 
of the artist students. There was a good audience, which 
filled the large studios. . 


Lisbet Hoffmann’s Pupils in Recitals 


Lisbet Hoffmann gave a pupils’ recital of seven numbers, 
December 20, at her studio, Carnegie Hall, New York. On 
the program were works by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Mo- 
zart, Reinecke, Liszt, and a trio by Gade. This recital 
greatly pleased the many listeners. The participants were 
Louise Thurber, E, Landow, Ida Susselberg, Beatrice 
Kirby, Josephine Hoffmann, Mary Mascher and T. Sussel- 
berg, piano, Viola Barber, ‘violin, and Charles Susselberg, 
cello, 

Vera Kochler, Miss Hoffmann’s assistant, gave a pupils’ 
recital recently, in which the following young people took 
part: Alice Koch, Florence Underwood and M. Ruckstull. 

On January 11, Miss Hoffmann will be special soloist for 
the music students’ league musicale at the former home of 
Emmy Destinn, New York. January 13, she will play in 
New Haven. 


Morrill Pupil Sings with Caruso 


Last spring when Caruso sang before the New York 
Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president, there 
appeared on the program with him Claire Lillian Peteler, 


pupil of Laura E. Morrill. Miss Peteler’s success on 
that occasion was hoth genuine and gratifying to her 
teacher and herself. In April, 1918, the famous Italian 


tenor is again to appear before this society, and as a very 
evident mark of her success, Miss l'eteler has been ac- 
corded a like henor. 


Klibansky Pupils in Demand 


Pupils from the studios of Sergei Klibansky have the 
following. new engagements: Betsy Lane Shepherd, con- 
cert, Worcester, Mass., January 22; Lucile Murray, New- 
ark Auditorium, Newark, N. J., January ai Valeska Wag- 
ner, recital, Educational Alliance,, New York, January 6. 
Stassio Berini substituted at the Episcopal Church in Jer- 
sey City. 
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PERFIELD MUSIC SYSTEM 


An established system for music teachers and those who seek them. 
Creating—Organizing—Service. 

Get in touch with one of our Private Demonstrators or Nor- 
mal Training Teachers and ask for a Free Trial Lesson. 

We, the undersigned, have agreed to contribute part of our 
time in the above Ways Information gladly given on courses 
from b to B of Music Degree, 
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1705; Bossing, 1182 oodycrest ion. Ph. 840 W 
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Stuyvesant 3401; Haire, 44, arrow St., Ph. Spring Bo. 
Heineman, “3671 Broadway, Ph. Audubon 6100; oo Or - 
178th St., Ph. Audubon 4193; Lillie, 9 Ww. €. Ph. 
Columbus 8103; Law, 531 W. 145th St.; Bor” Hotel En- 
dicott, 81st St.; Collett, 2042 sth Ave., Ph. peg T $4373 Meyer, 
358 Wadsworth Ave., Ph. St. Nicholas 8711; ckering, 12§ 


W. 119th St., Ph. Morningside, 9476; ag Ww 
Ph. Audubon 7950; Snow, 204 E. 18th $ “ 
Scoville, 2042 sth Ave., Ph. Harlem it, P 
End Ave h. my * O31; Sone, 35 
a 342; Tyler, 8sth S Ph. Schuyler Jalen- 
tine, Bo St. Fu y B, Ph. pt’ dubon 1550; Weidiicn, 10 
Ww. seed St., Ph. Schuyler ei, Wetche, 206 St., 
Ph. Riverside Kis Zang, 156 8th St., Ph. Murray Wt 1079; 
Holy Rosary Academy, 137 ‘ond St 
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5 ged ‘Wepinevn, 882 E. roth St, 
5 enmore 428; Dah ne 1 Lafayette Ave. Ph. Prospect 
Liat Driggs, 15 Clark 8 | Ph. Main 3268; Duff, 168 Sterlin 
, Ph. Sterling 1506; Jen eson, 2122 itmas St., Ph. Flat 
pA Liebman, 1140 St. John’s Pl, Ph. Decatur 981; Lowe, 
ps Clinton Ave.; Miller, 242 Madison St.; Montgomery, 4 
tastern Parkway, Ph. Bedford 1913]; Neymann, yess 84th 
Ph. Bath Beach 1341; Watt, 94 Prospect Park Ph. South 
3688); Lawrence, 541 Kosciu o St., Ph. Bushwick’ 169§. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 
-State—Larchmont, Academy of St. Augustus, Ph. 468W; 
ernon, Our Lady of Victory Sonvent. § yy W. Sidney Ave: ; 

New Rochelle, College of New Rochelle; wae, Seanee 
58 Morris; Newburgh, St. Mary’s A Y; " 
#2 Snedker Ave., I1.; St. Thomas A ag Ple: t 
eck, 62 Orchard Ave., Rye. 

ASK FOR TEACHER-SECRETARY: 

New Jersey—East Orange, Eberhard, 77 North rsth, Ph. 
Orage a <t Englewood ccunenburs, 41) 415 Broad St.; Grant- 
inson, 149 s Broadway, Bryant 7274; Jersey 
City, Sterling, 831 Pavonia Ave.; Levy, 40 Gardner Ave.; St. 
Pa Convent, ys Linden Ave.; ; Newark, Gibby, 328 Sussex 
Ave.; . Secces, reamer, 366 15th Ave.; Summit, Scott, 23 
Edgemont Ave.; Weehawken Heights, Acheson, 210 Oak St.; 
Sisters School, 24 Boulevard; West %, York, Koch, 10 Fair- 
view Terrace; St. Mary’s Convent, Gloucester, . 4 
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Mrs. Beach, “the Sappho of American Music” 


At a recent concert of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, were offered a sym- 
phony and a concerto by Mrs. A. Beach, the 
composer playing the piano part of the latter. “This 
woman, who is the first American ‘B’ in symphonic music.’ 
according to the Minneapolis Journal, has produced a sym- 
phony the like of which “it is doubtful whether she or 
any other American composer could write... so full of 
youthful fire and charm. Where the Beach music 
enthralls and holds, it is not so much through any lyr- 
icism akin to that of the Irish or Scotch, which is always 
seared by underlying melancholy or effeminacy, as through 
an exuberance of spirit that sees and reaches for the pure 
joy of living in outbursts that are refined, but of genuine 
American masculinity, Beach proves her genuine 
talent in her ability to strike free and carry out her pur- 
pose in the spirit of each movement, whether it be fast 
or slow. In the former her sparkling lyricism, in the latter 
her intense earnestness of purpose, is her mainstay. In 
her symphony, the first, third and fourth movements, at 
a first hearing, impress as the structurally best, while 
the second appeals through melodious gratefulness.” In 
the opinion of the Minneapolis Morning Tribune, she 
has “built a composition of marked melodic quality and 
considerable ingenuity in its use of orchestral color and 
its effects of light and shade. . Mrs. Beach’s exquisite 
gift of lyricism finds frequent expression. e chief 
impression imparted by the first and last movements of 
the symphony is that of virility, and one seeks in vain 
for evidences of femininity in the rugged handling of its 
elemental ideas and the development of the primitive emo- 
tions evoked by the tunes upon which the work is 
founded.” 

Equally. enthusiastic was the comment regarding her 
concerto in C sharp minor. “In writing this admirable 
work, Mrs. Beach had her subject well in hand and devel- 
oped it with progressive skill, structural cohesion and 
convincing logic,” declared the Morning Tribune. “The 
piano part is a rare example of artistic skill, combining 
the justifiable importance of a solo instrument with a 
restraint that keeps it always sympathetically and contrib- 
utively within the boundaries of the composition. The 
second movement is one of sheer delight from beginning 
to end, the perpetuum mobile of the piano running with 
sparkling continuity above an almost ee orches- 
tral composition of compelling charm. Beach 
played the concerto with fluency and confident skill, Her 
personality accords with her work both as a composer and 
performer, giving the same impression of sincerity, mod- 
esty and womanly charm.” In the words of the Journal, 
“the composer has idealized a tendency in popular music 
that is recognized as truly American the world over. The 
piano part was’ played with resourceful technic and stood 
revealed as a gigantic task, worthy of the late Teresa 
Carrefio, the Valkyrie of the piano, to whom it was dedi- 
cated by the Sappho of American music.” 


Bauer to Give Charity Recital 


Harold Bauer will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, Saturday afternoon, January 26, for the benefit of 
“L’Aide Affectueuse aux Musiciens.” The entire receipts 
of the concert will be given to the funds of this society, 
all expenses being paid through independent contributions. 
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MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 
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Steinway Piano 
(Next Biennial Meeting N. F, M. C. to be held at Peterboro, 
N.H., in 1919. Everything pertaining to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. M. C. executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that iation only.) 

















VIVIAN GOSNELL 


BASS-BARITONE 
AVAILABLE FOR 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO and FESTIVALS 


A splendid climax to his work of the evening was achieved by 
VIVIAN GOSNELL, the basso of the evening, in his inspiringly 
dramatic rendering of “Why Do the Nations” sung with entire 
ease at a tempo which would have been the Waterloo of any 
singer with less perfect command of breathing and the art of sing 
ing. For a basso his higher tones were of a melodiousness that 
gore ay of a surprise, his deepest tones musical.— 

he Advertiser, London, Ont., January 2, 1917. 


For dates and terms apply to his manager 
M. H. HANSON - 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Soprano 
From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, etc. Available for Opera, European theatres. Coach to 
Concert and Oratorio. Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
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The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 
1917-SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON=1918 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef Stransky, gave 
a patriotic benefit concert at the 23rd Regiment Armory, 
Brooklyn, on October 27th, the entire gross receipts of 
which were donated to the American Red Cross. On De- 
cember 4th the Orchestra played for the soldiers at Camp 
Dix and on December 27th a performance will be given 
at Camp Upton. 
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St. Louis, Mo., December 26, 1917. 

The lotus flower, the incense burning, the decaying 
castle and the princess of exotic beauty, in a word, the 
Far East—the fascination of India, slow to take hold 
but final in its grasp on mind and affections—was wrought 
in threads of brilliant color, on a background of haze 
by Emerson Whithorne in his “Ranga” which had_ its 
initial performance under Max Zach on Friday afternoon, 
December 21. There is a play of elemental color through- 
out that is so vivid that one wondered at the increasing 
beauty of cach picture as it was unfolded. The appeal 
was to the imagination, rather than to mind or emotion. 
The work is utterly individual. Mr. Zach must have felt 
more than repaid for the work which the intricacies of 
the “Ranga” have necessitated during the past two weeks. 

With, perhaps, a little more of this sort of real inter- 
est in American composers and less of the instantaneously 
generated interest in foreign compositions, which may be 
of questionable worth but do not bear the stigma of be- 
ing native, we might have on our symphony programs, 
more contemporary names within our own borders. 

Sascha jacobinoff, who was a comet in the “Popular” 
season of last winter, was the soloist of today’s concert. 
It was the consensus of opinion when he played here last 
year, that his talent would soon find him a place with 
the regular symphony. The lapse of time has been put 
to splendid use. There is more depth of tone and broader 
interpretation. The Brahms concerto in D major was 
well played by this young violinist, who is ranking among 
the best. 

Handel Airs Featured 

Relative to the pertenenance of “The Messiah” on 
Thursday evening, with Grace Kerns, Merle Alcock, 
bert Murphy and Charles E, Gal igher as soloists, a “rg 
gram devoted entirely to Handel's music, was given on 
Saturday at the usual Ladies’ Day luncheon at the City 
Club by Frederick Fischer, Michel Gusikoff, H. Max 
Steindel, Jules Lepske, and Irene Hackman. In addition 
to the musical numbers, a very interesting talk was given 
by Mrs. David Kriegshaber, well known St. Louis musi- 
cian. A great deal of interest was displayed in the Han- 
del airs. There is every indication of a good house on 
Thursday to enjoy the most fitting of all the Christmas 
music, 

Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, soprano, was the soloist of 
the sixth “Popular” concert, Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 16. Mrs. Peocock sang the aria from Mozart's ‘“Mar- 
riage of Figoro” with pleasing deference to its old time 
quaintness. Her voice is of unusual clarity and flexibility. 
In her group number there was wide variety—Lieurence, 
Wolf, MacDowell and Woodman. They were all well re- 
ceived; perhaps “By the Waters of Minnetonka” made 
the greatest appeal. Two orchestral numbers were new 
and proved very interesting; the “Cosatschoque,” in its 
vivid rhythm and color, and “Egyptian Impressions,” of 
Crist, because the spirit of the Nile was successfully or- 
chestrated. 


Bollinger Works Presented 


On Monday night, Margaret Lutkewitte, pupil of Sam- 
uel Bollinger, composer, gave a recital at the W ednesday 
Club Two of Miss Lutkewitte’s numbers were composi- 
tions by Mr. Bollinger, also one of the groups sung by 
Merleta Davis, soprano. Mrs. Davis was accompanied by 
the composer. Mr. Bollinger, in the triple role of teacher, 
accompanist and composer was entirely equal to the de- 
mands of the situation 

Tramonti with Chaminade Club 

Enrico Tramonti, harpist of the Chicago Symphony, 
drew a large crowd to the Chaminade Club recital at 
Webster Groves on Wednesday evening. This organiza- 
tion of women is under the direction of Leo Miller, who 
studied conducting with Nikisch. Marked improvement 
over the last appearance was very evident. Mr. Tramonti 
made his groups so interesting that he was recalled for 
several encores. 

Morning Choral Christmas Program 


Closely following the Chaminade, another chorus of 
women, the Morning Choral, which is almost an institu- 
tion in St. Louis, gave a Christmas program at the Pil- 
grim Congregational Church on Thursday morning. The 
opening number, “Adeste Fideles,” given as a processional, 
was very impressive. There was peculiar blending of tone 
with atmosphere, in the solemnity of the church, the spirit 
of the snow white season with seventeenth century chant. 
Charles Galloway, director, played three organ solos, which 
added immensely to the program. Mr. Galloway is so 
well known as an organist, that it suffices to say that his 
selections, particularly the Guilmant “Noel” and the 
scherzo by Hoyte, were beautifully done. 





“The God Who Made Himself,” Chapter X 
Chapter X of George Edwards’ book, “The God Who 


Made Himself,” which is being issued in serial form, re- 
cently appeared. It is entitled “The God's Philosophy.” 
That Mr. Edwards should finally come to philosophy causes 
no surprise for the whole of this book, although told as a 
fairy story for children, is more or less philosophical, rather 
more than less. In fact, the one criticism that the reviewer 
has to make of this interesting work is that it leaves its 
original suggestion of the fanciful and imaginary and 
comes down rather too near to mother earth with its sor- 
rows, its trials and its jealousies. Just exactly what the 
writer intends is not yet clear, but may become so before 
the end is reached. It seems, however, that to Mr. Ed- 
wards, music is something beyond mere pleasurable sound— 
that he would see in music a means to the great deliverance 
of mankind from the things that be. In this chapter he 
speaks of symphonic poems and says that the joy of living 
was their one great theme, and at the end of this paragraph 
he says, “And so at last the god of music set about his 
task in earnest.” 

He speaks of the experiments of Schoenberg, Grainger, 
Busoni, Van Vechten, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
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Stravinsky and Strauss—their ideas and ideals, and espe- 
cially the philosophical symphonic poem. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that Goethe had long since spoken of art 

s “the great liberator” and refers to Van Vechten’s theory 
that art was “a god who came to save the world and all 
of its people.” 

This chapter is hardly for children. In fact, it is hard 
to see what they would get from it or understand about 
it. But for grown-ups it is of immense value. It would 
not be unfair to call Mr. Edwards a collector, for he has 
taken the time, which most of us cannot afford to take, 
to collect a great wealth of data referring to modern ten- 
dencies in art and music, and he is, himself, a thinker cap- 
able of putting all this material together and arriving at 
startling deductions from it. This is a valuable chapter of 
a valuable book. Any musician will enlarge his useful 
knowledge by getting in touch with it and its author.. His 
address is Box 223, La Jolla, Cal. 


Archibald Sessions Busy 


Archibald Sessions, who recently came to New York 
from Los Angeles, was immediately installed as organist 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church, Jersey City Heights. He 
has been very busy with the Christmas music at that church, 
which, under his direction, became an elaborate feature of 
the Christmas services. On Christmas morning Gounod’s 
“St. Cecilia” mass was sung, and on the previous Sunday 
evening there was a carol service, in which a fine program 
of medieval and modern English carols and old French 
noéls was presented, most of them being sung without 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Sessions has an unusually good musical force at his 
disposal in his church work, consisting of a quartet of solo- 
ists and a choir of twenty-five professional singers in ad- 
dition. The soloists are Julia Dalziel, soprano; Margaret 
Leach, alto; Henri La Bonte, tenor, and Stanley Harris, 
bass. 

Besides his church work, Mr. Sessions has many engage- 
ments to accompany well known artists. A recent appear- 
ance was at Westfield, N. J., where he was at the piano for 
May Peterson in a recital which she gave there. 


Foerster Compositions Heard 


On Friday evening, December 14, Mary V. Cunningham, 
soprano, and C. H. W. Ruhe, cellist, aided by Adolph M. 
Foerster at the piano, presented an interesting program at 
Connellsville, Pa., before a discriminating audience. Rom- 
berg, Kroeger, Rogers, Cadman, Kramer, Massenet and 
Wagner occupied the first half of the program, and com- 
positions by Mr. Foerster lent added interest to the second 
part of the evening. During the intermission Mr. Foerster 
spoke on American composers. 
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Russian Symphony’s Novel Program 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, announces a program replete with novelties for 
the second concert of its subscription series at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, which will take place on January 19. The 
soloist will be Sophie Braslau, contralto of the Metropolitan 
Ope ra Company, who will sing in Russian the solo part in 

‘The Sermon of Beda,” by Spendiarow, and the vocal part 
of the suite, “The Shepherdess and the Faun,” by Stravin- 
sky, both of which will be given their first performances in 
America. 

Other “first time” numbers will be the opening one, a 
symphonic poem by Jurassovsky, entitled “The Phantoms ;” 
a “Vocalize” by Rachmaninoff, arranged for cello and or- 
chestra by Modest Altschuler, and four tableaux from “Le 
Coq d'Or” of Rimsky- Korsakoff, which will be performed 
in its entirety at the Metropolitan Opera House later in 
the season. As a tribute to Scriabin, the “Poem Extase” 
will be played, as the date of the concert falls near the an- 
niversary of the death of the composer. 

Other novelties have been secured for the remaining con- 
certs of the series, which will be given in February and 
March, when Willem Willeke, cellist; John Powell, pianist, 
and George Baklanoff, Russian baritone, of the Chicago 
Opera Association, will be the soloists. 


Mary Tracy Song Recital 
Singing in three languages with clean enunciation, never 
missing a note or word, Mary Tracy, who has a resonant, 
dramatic soprano voice, gave a recital at the New York 
School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, 
December 20. Particularly well sung were “Soupir” 
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(Bemberg), “Magnetic Waltz” (Arditi) and Ronald's “/ 
Cycle of Life.” Her pleasing appearance includes co Nl 
facial expression, and, all in all, this was one of the most 
satisfactory recitals ever given at the Sterner institution. 
Four American composers were represented on the pro- 
gram, namely, Mary Turner Salter, May Hartmann, R. 
Huntington Woodman and James H._ Rogers. 


Francis Rogers’ Experiences in France 


Among the American musicians whose names stand fer 
the best in music is that of Francis Rogers, baritone. The 
reason music lovers have not been reading about his ac- 
tivities of late is because this American is doing his bit 
in France. 

“We have been in France just a month,” wrote Mr. 
Rogers on November 27, “my wife, Roger Lyon and I, and 
in that time have given twenty-five concerts to as: many 
audiences, composed of soldiers and sailors from America. 
It is a wonderful and invigorating experience, well worth 
the effort, danger and hardship that it involves. Our boys 
are so eager for home news, home songs, home stories. 
As to their musical taste, what pleases most a John Mc- 
Cormack audience pleases them most. Indeed, I borrow 
pretty freely from the McCormack repertoire in every pro- 
gram. Usually I open the concert with five or six bal- 
lads: ‘Rolling Down to Rio,’ perhaps ‘Mother o’ Mine,’ 
‘The Perfect Day,’ ‘1 Hear You Calling Me,’ ‘Mother 
Machree,’ ‘Mavourneen’ and Huhn’s ‘Invictus.’ Then my 
wife recites a few poems. Robert W. Service is certainly 
the favorite poet of the soldiers, who know his ‘Rhymes 
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ofa Red Cross Man’ almost by heart. J. A. Daly’s ‘Car- 
mina,’ too, is popular with them, and a number | sturdy, 
cheering poems which Mrs. Rogers has collected from va- 
rious sources. For the third group I often sing several 
folksongs. “The Nightingale’ (‘Lonesome Tunes’) is a 
great favorite; ‘Young Richard,’ ‘Soldier, Soldier, Will 
You Marry Me?’ and the like. These lead easily into 
‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,’ ‘The Old Folks at Home’ 
and other simple songs with chorus, in which the audience 
likes to join. Then come Mrs. Rogers’ monologues, origi- 
nal sketches and yarns from home. We conclude the pro- 
gram with some of the popular choruses of the day, like 
‘Pack Up Your Troubles,’ ‘Goodbye, Broadway! Hello, 
France!’ ‘Where Do We Go From Here, Boys” and 
finally ‘America.’ 

“For some of the tunes the boys have written their own 
words. Here is their version of ‘The Long, Long Trail’: 

It’s a long, long trail to Flanders, 
And to No Man’s Land in France, 
Where the shrapnel shells are bursting, 
But we must advance. 
There’s a lot of drills and hiking 
Till our dreams all come true, 
And we'll show the German Kaiser 
How the Yankee boys come through. 

“Altogether it’s a great opportunity and privilege to 
make such a tour. It is not the France of my student days, 
but it is a more stimulating one, and we American musi- 
cians who are over here now are the lucky ones. Young 
Roger Lyon, who is playing my accompaniments like a 
veteran, feels this too.” 


Freundschaft Society Holds Annual Event 


The Freundschaft Society gave their annual Christmas 
concert, supper and ball in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Biltmore, Saturday evening, December 22. The proceeds 
were donated to the Red Cross. Soloists were Leopold 
Godowsky, pianist; Idelle Patterson, soprano; Karl Jérn, 
tenor; Lucille Orrell, cellist; Evelyn Starr, violinist; James 
Stanley, basso, and Emile Polak, accompanist. 





Carl Beutel in Second Lincoln Recital 


Carl Beutel, the American pianist-composer, gave his 
second recital on December 13 in Lincoln, Neb. At this 
time he was assisted by Clemens Movius, the popular 
Lincoln basso. This was the first opportunity the general 
public had to judge his work, as the first recital of the 
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season was given before the Matinee Musicale. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Fantasie and fugue in D minor, 
Raff; “Pro Peccatis,” from “Stabat Mater,’ Rossini; two 
etudes, nocturne in E major, op. 62, and polonaise in 
A flat, op. 53, Chopin; “To Music,” “Hark! Hark! the 
Lark,” and song from “The Tartarus,” Schubert; valse 
romantique and “The Fountain.” Carl Beutel; humoreske 
in E flat, Hugo Kaun; cavatina from “Barber of Seville,” 
Kossini; ‘“Passacaglia” and valse caprice, Cyril som 
arabesque in G major, Debussy; valse in A flat (“Le Bal” 
Rubinstein. 


Holterhoff-D’Arnalle Concert, February 2 


The concert to be given for the benefit of the soldiers 
blinded in battle in France, originally scheduled for Jan- 
uary 5, by Leila Holterhoff and Vernon D’Arnalle, was 
postponed until Saturday evening, February 2. Mr. D’Ar 
nalle will sing, among other numbers, some French sol 
diers’ songs never before heard in this country. 
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Maude Fay in Concert 


Maude Fay is now in New York, having left San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., on October 22, for a coast to coast tour. Ow- 
ing to the fact that she was especially engaged by the 
Chicago Opera Association to sing Wagner and Mozart 
roles, Miss Fay was unable to accept engagements during 
the opera season, although that organization is not giving 
works by these composers this season. However, in addi- 
tion to the numerous appearances already made, Miss Fay 
is well booked for the latter part of the season. Since her 
debut in the role of Marguerite in “Faust,” at the Royal 
Opera House of Munich, Germany, Miss Fay has been ap- 
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pearing before the public with much success, both in opera 
and concert. She enjoys the unique distinction of being 
the only American singer on whom has been conferred the 
title of “Royal Bavarian Chamber Singer.” She has sung 
in all the leading music centers and under the baton of such 
directors as Felix Mottl and Richard Strauss. At Covent 
Garden, London, and the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, has appeared and has been soloist with the leading 
symphony orchestras of this country. One of her greatest 
operatic successes was as Amelia in “The Masked Ball,” 
which she sang as one of the principals for eight years 
during the regular season of Italian opera givén in Mu- 
nich, another member of the cast being Battistini. 

At present, Miss Fay is studying with Delia M. Valeri, 
perfecting her Italian repertoire. Her forthcoming en- 
gagements include appearances in Atlantic City, N ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Kansas City, Mo.; Detroit, Mich.; St. 
louis, Mo., etc. A spring tour is now in the course of 
preparation. 


Cecil Fanning, Baritone 


It is the fortune of America that her sons are loyally 
responding not only for service on the field of battle, but 
likewise for other duties arising from the conditions of 
war. To put music in the hearts of soldiers in a democracy 
is to awaken the aspiring man. Such has been the patriotic 
task of Cecil Fanning, the famous baritone, in his efforts to 
bring music to the soldiers at Camp Sherman. Mr. Fan- 
ning has already appeared and will again appear in the great 
Red Cross auditorium at Chillicothe. Moreover, he has 
been indefatigable in his efforts to obtain suitable musical 
artists for the bi-weekly concerts planned for the soldiers 
by the War Camp Community Service. As chairman of 
the central committee of music, he has been instrumental 
in devising the series of concerts to be known as the Gov- 
ernor’s Morning Musicales, which will be given in differ- 
ent cities of Ohio for the purpose of obtaining a sufficient 
fund for the transportation of prominent artists to be sent 
to the camp. The first of this series of recitals will be 
given in the new home of Governor Cox, at Dayton, during 
the second week of January. 

Mr. Fanning is a real American, reared in Ohio and 
prepared for his musical career in his own native State by 
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a devoted friend and teacher, H. B. Turpin. Though still 
a young man, hes known throughout Europe and America 
for his exquisite interpretation of songs. In spite of his 
exclusive American training, Mr. Fanning has won in his 
tours abroad the admiration and praise of the severest 
critics of Europe. In him they have found a fineness of 
understanding and a delicacy of technic which is rare in 
these days of operatic display. Mr. Fanning will be one of 
the four Ohio artists who will appear in the Governor’s 
Morning Musicales. He will be assisted by his teacher and 
accompanist, H. B. Turpin. 


How to Please a Soldier Audience 

Not without humor is this, in The Music Student (Lon- 
don) of November, and called “A Hint to Lady Concert 
Artists”: 

“Here is sound advice for lady concert artists who visit 
the armies in France, Greece, Egypt or India: 

“Don’t assume that the young officers’ applause means 
that you have sung or played well, or given the men the 
music they love. Remember that a large part of your 
audience may have hardly seen an English girl for six, 
twelve or eighteen months. They are probably not clap- 
ping you as a musician, but (bless their hearts) as a 
representative of British womanhood. 

“Don’t assume that the young officers who flock around 
you after the concert are necessarily in love either with 
you or your music. Once again, you are being welcomed 
as a representative of your sex and nation. Every girl 
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who comes out to perform to the troops gets the same 
welcome, 

“Don’t think that because applause comes so easily you 
need not practice. If you perform poorly the men will 
clap vou all the same, but as they go away they will say 
to one another—'D—d rotten show tonight!’ 

“Take your audiences seriously, and remember that (1) 
as a singer, your performance has to take the place of 
all the fine music the men used to hear in days gone by, 
and that (2), as a woman you stand to the men as the 
substitutes for mother, sister and sweetheart at home. 
Your opportunity is a noble one! Seize it!” 








Gertrude Sykes King Heard 

Gertrude Sykes King, soprano, of Pittsburgh, appeared 
on a program given recently at the Park Place Community 
Center. In numbers by Arditi and Aylward, Mrs.~King 
was most successful, and in the latter she had cello accom- 
paniments by C. H. W. Ruhe. Mrs. King also appeared 
as soloist at the Westmoreland County Institute, held dur- 
ing the week beginning December 17, singing at four dif- 
ferent sessions of that body, and meeting with splendid 
success. 


Gabrilowitsch in Chopin-Schumann 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch will give his second New York piano 
recital this season at Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
January 12, with works of Chopin and Schumann, as fol- 
iows: Schumann’s fantasie, op. 17; Chopin’s fantasie im- 
promptu, mazurka, A flat major, mazurka, A minor, and 
ballade, op. 48; Schumann’s G minor sonata and Chopin’s 
nocturne, E major, prelude, F major, and etude, C minor. 


January 10, 1918 


National Opera Club to Give Opera in French 

Kathleen Howard, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, one of the vice-presidents of the National Opera 
Club of America, Katharine Evans von Klenner, founder 
and president, will act as chairman of the day at the regu- 
lar monthly afternoon meeting, January 10, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. Mme. Howard will present the 
topic, “American Composers,” previous to the discussion, 
and will conduct also the question box replies. Havrah 
Hubbard is to give the operalogue, “Monna Vanna,” by 
Fevrier. Claude Gotthelf will supply the musical illus- 
trations. é 

The interest of the members of the club is centered 
upon its gala performance, the fourth annual evening o 
grand opera, which will be given January 18 with a pro- 
fessional cast, assisted by members of the society and the 
recently organized chorus. This chorus for the last three 
months has been training for the occasion under Romualdo 
Sapio. “La Fille du Regiment,” Donizetti, which has been 
selected for the occasion, will be sung in French. 


Carrie Bridewell Scores in Chicago 


Carrie Bridewell, who appeared with marked success 
during the season of opera given in San Francisco, Cal., 
by the De Vally French Opera Company, achieving 
much praise for her delineation of the role ot Carmen, 
gave a recital in Chicago, Ill, December 19. “Of more 
than usual interest,” was the way the Chicago Evening 
American characterized her singing, the writer declar- 
ing that he has “seldom heard recital work as finished 
and interesting. The Bridewell contralto is particularly 
beautiful, a full toned, resonant, most useful organ.” 
Of the singer, the critic stated that she “was entirely 
at home, diction, style, poise, all of that of the artist 
de primo cartello.” According to the Chicago Herald, 
“earnestness and musical feeling” were marked attri- 
butes of her work, and the Daily News stated that she 
made “a most favorable impression with her artistic 
presentation of French, Italian and American songs,” 
which she gave with a “voice of comprehensive range, 
its quality at its best in the softer and more lyric pas- 
sages of her songs, and her diction in all the languages 
good and clear.” The Examiner spoke of “exceedingly 
well selected program of songs,” declaring that “her 
performance was in every respect worthy of her pro- 
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gram. Mme. Bridewell lends dignity and authority to 
everything she does, and her singing this time revealed 
again those qualities of taste and musicianship for 
which she has long been noted. Her voice, rich and 
powerful, has an extensive range and is under excellent 
control, her diction is good, and intelligence is the pre- 
dominating characteristic of her interpretative ability.” 
She was immediately re-engaged for a return appear- 
ance, November 6, 1918. 
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‘ Pittsburgh, Pa., December 28, 1917. 

On Friday evening, December 14, the third recital of the 
Heyn series was given in Syria Mosque by Tina Lerner, 
pianist, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. Mr, Zimbalist took 
the place of Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, who was unable 
to appear on account of illness, but who will appear on 
January 4 in a joint recital with May Peterson, dramatic 
soprano. 

The we opened with three Chopin numbers, im- 
promptu, flat; “Eccossaises” and “Andante Spianato e 
Polonaise.” Mme. Lerner played in artistic style and was 
recalled no less than three times. The second group in- 
cluded a prelude, Bach; romance, Beethoven; “Vivace,” 
Haydn-Auer, played by Mr. Zimbalist. The third group 
by Mme. Lerner was “Polichinelli,” by Rachmaninoff; “At 
the Convent,” by Borodin; humoresque, by Paul Juon, 
and “Paraphrase de Concert on ‘Eugen Onegin,” by 
Tschaikowsky-Pabst. The fourth consisted of Lalo’s 
“Symphony Espagnol,” played by Mr. Zimbalist. 

The closing numbers were etude in F minor (“La Lege- 
rezza”), “Danse of the Gnomes” and “Campanella,” all by 
Liszt, played by Mme. Lerner, and “Orientale,” Cui; “Zapa- 
teado,” Sarasate, and “Carnaval Russe,” Wieniawski, 
played by Mr. Zimbalist. The program was one of much 
interest, and the artists both displayed wonderful technic 
and gave most enjoyable performances. 


Washington Community Concert 


The Washington Choral Society, of Washington, Pa., 
J. Warren Erb, director, gave its community concert on 
Friday evening, December 21, in the High School audi- 
torium, assisted by Anna Laura Johnston, soprano; Will 
Rhodes, Jr., tenor; Frank Rogers, baritone, all of Pitts- 
burgh. The first part of the program consisted of carols 
and Christmas solos, all of which were rendered in finished 
style. The second part was given over to the rendition of 
Maunder’s “Bethlehem” for chorus and solo voices. The 
entire program was given in a manner which showed 
true and earnest community spirit. The assisting soloists 
not only have beautiful voices, but were in excellent vocal 
condition on this occasion and sang their allotted parts 
most creditably. The work of the chorus showed industry 
on the part of Mr. Erb, but with the direction of such an 
artist a chorus under his baton could not keep from doing 
good work, 


J. Warren Erb’s Activities 


On Thursday afternoon a community concert was given 
on the North Side by children of the North Side schools 
under the direction of Mr. Erb, and on Friday evening a 
community concert was given in the Soldiers’ Memorial 
Hall, also under Mr. Erb’s direction. Mr. Erb has ad- 
vanced rapidly as a conductor and is greatly in demand. 
Years of accompanying for some of the most prominent 
singers of the country has fitted him admirably to coach, 
which ability is one of his strongest assets. Some of his 
accompanying engagements this season are with Kitty 
Cheatham in a recital for the Tuesday Musical Club, and 
Emma Roberts, the eminent contralto, with the Art So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh. Other engagements are pending, but 
he is quite busy with his Middle West tour and local re- 
hearsals. H. E, W. 


Garrison and Formes for New York Concert 


Mabel Garrison will sing the soprano solos in the Spanish 
music to be presented under Kurt Schindler's direction by 
the chorus of the Schola Cantorum, Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 15, at Carnegie Hall, New York. Carl Formes, bari- 
tone, whose work became widely known througtr his con- 
nection with the Society of American Singers in that or- 
ganization’s production of opera-comique in English at the 
Lyceum Theatre, and who has just returned from an opera 
tour in California, will be the other assisting artist. The 
program will open with a group of old Welsh folk and 
fighting songs, the choral settings for which have been 
coadially prepared for this concert. These songs have a 
particularly timely interest, as it is but a few months ago 
that the preservation of these folk treasures was urgently 
recommended by Lloyd-George, on the occasion of the last 
“Eisteddfod” (Welsh folksong festival). 


Yvonne de Tréville at Manhattan Opera House 

Among the attractions announced for a_ concert 
recently at the Manhattan Opera House, New York, 
for the equipment fund of the Eighth Regiment, was 
Yvonne de Tréville, the soprano. 

Ever since her return from her second Canadian tour, 
Mme. de Tréville has been in constant demand in New 
York City. On one evening she has appeared at two 
concerts, singing at the home of Adolf Lewisohn, after giv- 
ing an Italian program for the benefit of the Italian Set- 
tlement on Sixty-ninth street. Although the two audiences 
were very different the enthusiasm roused by the beautiful 
voice and exquisite diction of Mme. de Tréville was the 
same, 


Recent Events at University of Illinois 


There have been a number of musical events recently at 
the University of Illinois, at Urbana. The one hundred 
and first organ recital of J. Lawrence Erb, organist, assisted 
by Olga Edith Leaman, soprano, took place at the auditor- 
ium, Sunday afternoon, December 16. “The Messiah,” ‘sung 
by the Choral and Orchestra Society, with J. Lawrence Erb, 
conductor; Edson W. Morphy, concertmaster; Edna Alme- 
da Treat, organist, and these soloists: Mabel Corlew-Smidt, 
soprano; Bertha Beeman, contralto; Walter C. Earnest, 
tenor; Burton Thatcher, bass, was given at the auditorium, 
December 11. A recital by the Barrére Ensemble, in the 
Star Course, took place December 14. In this course Har- 
old Bauer and Pablo Casals are announced for March 16. 
Edna A. Treat, organist, gave the one hundred and second 
organ recital at the auditorium, Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 16. In the chapel of the University School of Music 
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there was a students’ public recital on December 18. Those 

———- were Grace Cordell, Adelle McClure, Louise 

ull, Grace Fargo, P. R. Whitten, Mary Phelps, Dorothy 
Reeves, Bertha Belle Isle, Mary Shade, Hazel Armstrong, 
Pearl Walker and Charles Maurer. 

Additional attractions for 1918 in this University Concert 
Course include Frances Pelton-Jones, harpsichordist, Jan- 
uary 4; Theodore Spiering, violinist, January 10; the Zoell- 
ner String Quartet, February 21; University Choral and 
Orchestral Society, March 12; University Choral and Or- 
chestral Society, May 14. 


Jacobinoff Touring Successfully 


Sascha Jacobinoff’s second western trip this season is 
proving as thorough a success as did the first, and every- 
where he is meeting with the enthusiastic acclaim of the 
public and press. joint appearance with Reinald Wer- 
renrath, the popular baritone, in Albany, added to his favor 
in the New York capital, a favor in which this gifted vio- 
linist is held by the other cities wherein he has appeared. 
Following an appearance in Kansas City, Mo., where he 
was tendered a reception, Mr. Jacobinoff left for St. Louis, 
where he played the Brahms concerto on December 21 
and 22 with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. As thor- 
oughly conclusive proof of the success which has been his, 
Mr. Jacobinoff has been re-engaged for appearances next 
season in many of the ‘towns where he has played. 


Western Baritone to Give New York Recital 


Hartridge Whipp, baritone from the West, who will 
give his first New York recital on the evening of Jan- 
uary 14 at Aeolian Hall, New York. has received very 
excellent criticisms from cities where he has appeared on 
his way Fast, and his coming recital is awaited with in- 
terest by his many friends in New York. His program 
will contain a recitative and aria, “From the Rage of the 
Tempest” (“Julius Cesar”) and “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Waves” (“Scipio”) ; and Old Italian group, two oratorio 
arias, a group of Hungarian folksongs, “Vision Fugi- 
tive” and a group of modern English songs. Richard 
Hageman will play the accompaniments. 
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Anna Clyde’s Activity 


At the recent huge Army Pageant at Camp Logan, Tex., 
no one worked harder or scored a greater success than 
Anna Clyde, She took the part of Pocahontas in the “In- 
dian Episode,” and The Woman in the big Red Cross 
finale. Miss Clyde was selected by the composer of the 
latter, M. E. Tracey, to sing the music he had written for 
the occasion. She sidetracked all her professional work to 
help at the Camp Logan event, and in addition she also 
made numerous appearances at the various Y. M. C. A. 
huts and camps, where so much demand has arisen for Miss 
Clyde’s work that she is considering the cancellation 
of her spring bookings to undertake a Y, M. C. A. circuit 
tour. 
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JEANNE NUOLA @22MI1C SOPRANO 


Available for Concerts and Recitale—A limited number of pupils taken 
ADDRESS: 56 EAST 59th greeer bg NY ew 
Personal Representative: JULIAN POLLAK, 47 W. 4204 5T., 


Rhea SILBERTA 


SOPRANO 
Address: 412 West 148th Street, New York 


Tel. 2400 Audubon 
Coloratura 


VIVIEN HOLT scyrano 


BOOKINGS NOW OPEN. SEASON 1917-18. 
Address: 134 West 116th St., New York Tel. 4699 Morningside 


RUBY LEHMANN-LEYSER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
Management: EMIL REICH, 47 W. 42d St. New York City 
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SWEDISH DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Etc. Scandinavian Folk Songs 
__200 Madison Ave, New York City, Telephone, Vanderbilt 3337 
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TENOR 
Exclosive Management : CERTRUDE F. COWEN 
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VOICE PLACEMENT AND OPERA COACHING 
Aleo Concert Accompanist 
113 Weet 74th St., New York Phone 9341 Columbus 


W. H. C. BURNETT 


(Vice-President Central Concert Company) 


BUSINESS ADVISOR 


615 WOODWARD AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 


“In many cases the chance of a brilliant career 
has been lost through improper exploiting.” 
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Pianists 


(Duos tor Two Pianos) 
Personal Representative: HENRY STUART, 124 W. 75th St., N. Y. City 


Management: DANIEL MAYER 
a es Building, New wot 
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QUARTET 


1917 - Coast to Coast Tour - 1918 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
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Willy de Sadler 


RUSSIAN BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing 
227 West 7st Street New York 
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CANADIAN CONTRALTO 
In America Season 1917-1918 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau od to with 
receives letters and inquiries, which are roe to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s Note.] 


Where Was the Most Music? 


Which country had the most music before the war? 
That is, in what city was the largest number of con- 
certs given? Leaving out the United States, would 
you say that Berlin, Paris or London was the most 
musical ? 

It is not always the most musical place that has the most 
concerts. Many people would consider Berlin much more 
musical than London, but statistics would probably show 
that in the latter city there was a much greater number 
¢ concerts or musical events than in the German capital. 

The English are not supposed to be “musical,” but the 
number of concerts during a year is enormous, while the 
attendance runs up into equally high figures. There does 
not appear to be in Paris the love of music for itself that 
obtains in London, though there are many concerts in the 
French capital, especially on Sundays. On that day there 
are sometimes seven different symphony concerts. It is 
of course difficult to say which city is the most musical in 
itself, but there is a tradition as to Germany and music 
that confronts one everywhere. 

When Was “Cendrillon” Written? 

Will you please tell me in what year the opera of 
“Cendrillon” was written? 

Which “Cendrillon” do you mean? The one by Nicolo 
(1777-1818) or the one by Massenet, which was written 
in 1899 

Where Did She Study? 


A friend told me the other day that she knew some 
one who was studying music and that this person had 
paid $800 for twelve lessons. Do you believe that it is 
possible any such sum is asked by any teacher or 
school in New York or any other place? 

It seems impossible that there is any teacher or school in 
any part of the world that could receive such an enormous 
sum for so few lessons, and it might be that your friend 
was mistaken, that the $800 was paid for twelve months, 
or for the season. Twenty dollars for a half hour vocal 
lesson is considered a high price, paid only to exceptionally 
competent teachers. It is true that some teachers, those 
whose exceptional reputations as to their qualifications are 
matters of international knowledge, would perhaps ask a 
lump sum for some special work; and it is equally true that 
some of the great singers would pay almost any amount to 
have their voices put in order, or faults corrected. The 
voice must be very “cracked” indeed that would: warrant 
any such terms as you state. 


A Cheap Pianc 


Will you kindly send me some addresses where I 
can rent a cheap piano? I am taking piano lessons and 
want a piano to practice on. Do you think I can get 
a good instrument for about $3 a month? 

Your suggestion of wanting a “cheap piano” is really 
so uttpleasant that it is not easy to answer you. If you 
are studying piano with any sort of seriousness, you cer- 
tainly must know that you require a “good” piano for 
practising. Naturally a cheap piano is not a good one; if 
it was good it would not be cheap. There may be places 
where you can rent a piano, or perhaps it might be better 
to call it an instrument, for $3 a month, but the writer is 
happy to say that addresses of these places are unknown 
to the Information Bureau, and that while willing and 
anxious to be of service, the I. B. has a reputation to main- 
tain and cannot recommend any such pianos. You seem to 
have the idea, as have many others, that anything is good 
enough to practice on. W ell it is not true. If there is 
ever a time when a good piano is needed, it is when the 
student is commencing a musical education. If you grow 
accustomed to an instrument out of tune, how is your ear 
ever to be educated ? The experienced pupil could detect 
the faults in the piano. but a beginner takes it as it appears 
to be, and considers it “all right.” No wonder there are 
so many poor piano players in the world. 

Music in Russia 


The letters of your correspondent from Moscow are 
very interesting and give a fine idea of the music of 
that city even during these troubled times. Do you 
think that outside of the large cities that the Russians 
are fond of music? Of course I know that there are 
many Russian composers. 

The letters from Moscow to which you allude would 
appear to well establish the fact that music is very -es- 
sentially a part of the life of Russia. When the writer 
was in Petrograd a few years ago, there was-fmuch music, 
and it was of the best sort. The singing at St. Isaac’s 


Cathedral was of the highest quality, the voices being 
unaccompanied, and it was wonderful to hear the accuracy 


with which the hymn or “tune” was taken up at an inter- 
val of a third or fifth higher or lower. Only exception- 
ally well trained musicians could have done this. At Pav- 
lovsk, just outside Petrograd, a series of popular concerts 
was being given, the music not at all’ what we would call 
“popular,” but evidently enormously enjoyed by the im- 
mense audiences that gathered there each evening. If 
memory serves there was a Court Orchestra, of which the 
leader was the father of a well known singer now ap- 
pearing before the American public. In an account of 
traveling in Siberia, mention is constantly made of the 
music heard. It may not always have been “classical,” 

but it was music. On the trans-Siberian railway at the 
various stopping places there was always music of sorts by 
two or three balalaikas and a homemade three-stringed 
fiddle, very much in evidence, playing all imaginable tunes. 
A favorite one was “Yip-Ai-Addy.” At “Omsk” there 
were four musicians playing respectively harp, accordion 
and hurdy-gurdy. Here again “Yip” was a favorite tune, 
but the first number on the program was “Two Lovely 
Black Eyes,” which is a universal favorite heard every- 
where in that country. 


Life of Madame Galli-Curci 


Would you kindly give me the dates of some or 
any of the Courrers in which I shall be able to obtain 
information concerning the life of Mme. Galli-Curci? 

I am a student in a conservatory, wishing this informa- 

tion for a theme. 

During the last year and a half, that is ever since 
Galli-Curci came to this country, there have been many 
articles regarding her, so many that you would have to 
look through the files of the paper and select the articles 
most desirable and useful for your essay. There is un- 
doubtedly a library in your city where the Musicat Cour- 
IER is kept on file, Charles L. Wagner, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, is Galli-Curci’s manager, and at the re- 
quest of the Musicat Courter he has sent you circulars 
and information that will assist you. 


What Should She Do? 


I am a colorature soprano, my voice including three 
octaves. I have prepared from memory such pieces 
s “Titania” by Thomas, in French; “Primavera” by 
Strauss, in Italian; Jewel song from “Faust,” in 
French; the Bell song from “Lakmé,” in French; “Tl 
Bacio” by Arditi, etc., as well as numerous bird songs, 
Tosti’s “Good Bye,” etc. I am very enthusiastic and 
active and well educated. I would not care to accept a 
tour in any company. I feel I have the best of 


JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 
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A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE Musicat 
CourIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 
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music and wish to continue with the best. I read in 

one issue of the Courter that there was an association 

to help artists without means. Perhaps you could in- 
form me along that line. 

Your problem is not an easy one. As far as known 
there is no association to assist artists without means. 
There is a society to assist composers to have their com- 
positions presented to the public. It was founded by Mana 
Zucca, who has invited other American composers to sub- 
mit their manuscripts to the American Music Optimists. 
It is so late in the season that it is doubtful if you could 
secure engagements this winter through any bureau, as 
concert dates are filled early in the spring and summer 
for the ensuing year. It really seems as if the advice 
given you about teaching, was the best. That is, teaching 
would bring about the quickest returns in money, and if 
you located in some large city, such as you mention, you 
would have the opportunity for local work in public that 
would probably bring you other engagements. So much 
is required now of concert singers, that it is the well 
known ones with established reputations who have the 
best chances. A concert reputation requires “working up” 
which of course takes time. A successful teacher increases 
her clientele each year and while one understands your 
ambition to be a singer, there would not be the immediate 
pecuniary return that might come from pupils. There are 
in Chicago two musical bureaus: The Redpath Bureau, 
Cable Building, and the Lyceum Musical Bureau, Steinway 
Building. If you write to them you will perhaps receive 
more encouragement as to engagements than is being given 
you by the Information Bureau. It is worth trying. But 
why not establish yourself as a teacher immediately, then 
get in touch with some bureau and try for concerts next 
autumn and winter? In that way you could find out ex- 
actly what could be done in both lines of work. Of course 
you realize that you are handicapped by not having begun 
your career earlier, 


Information Bureau Is Thanked 


I am writing to thank you for the information and 
advice given through the Information Bureau and wish 
to state that I have changed my plans according to 
your suggestions, It may be as late as next fall before 
I will be able to get to New York; however, I hope 
to go in éarly spring. In regard to language, I have 
purchased one of the courses of the International Cor- 
respondence School, which I find is excellent and have 
made satisfactory progress so far. 

It is gratifying to hear that the advice given has been 
accepted and that you are studying so seriously and sat- 
isfactorily. In connection with your study of French, have 
you ever seen the Yersin Phono-Rhythmic Method? It is 
a great help in obtaining a correct pronunciation of French 
vowels and can be used in connection with the course you 
are studying. 


Helping the Soldiers to Entertain Themselves 

Helping the men to entertain themselves is one of the 
most important phases of the work which is being accom- 
plished in the training camps of the country, according 
fe Lee F. Hanmer, of the Commissions on Training 

Camp Activities of the War and Navy Departments. Mr. 
Hanmer has just returned to New York from a trip to 
Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill.; Camp Dodge, Des Moines, 
lowa, and Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., where he has 
heen especially interested in observing that phase of camp 
life which is under his direct supervision—the work of 
the song leaders which the commissions have placed in 
the army cantonments and naval* training stations to 
stimulate singing in the ranks 

“The song leaders are coming to realize that their most 

effective work lies in promoting company singing,” said 
Mr. Hanmer. “When they have trained one or two men 
in cach company so that they can lead company singing 
it means that whether in barracks at the end of the day, 
in route marching or abroad transports, the men _ will 
always have some one to lead their ‘cheer up’ and march- 
ing songs. The song leader is now picking out the men 
who can lead and giving them the necessary instruction. 
In this way, there are song leaders at hand whenever the 
need arises. 

“As Colonel Cooper, chief of staff at Camp Dodge 
said recently: ‘It is monotony that kills the men off. A 
man gets tired of drill, tired of doing the same things 
in barracks, tired, even of getting shot at. We need com- 
pany leaders to teach the men new songs; we need in- 
structors who can show the men how to get up their 
own minstrel shows and dramatic entertainments. Every- 
thing that can be devised in the way of wholesome amuse- 
ment toward breaking up monotony is of direct help in 
making better soldiers and in keeping the standards high.’ 

“At Camp Grant the singing activities are recognized 
to be of such importance that they are carried on as part 
of the regular army program. From 1:15 to 1:45 each 
day and from 6:00 to 6:30 each evening the men meet 
Mr. Nevin, the commission’s song leader, for instruction. 
They come by regiments for their singing instruction, 
each regiment accompanied by its band. In addition to 
these daily sings with the men, Mr. Nevin has an assem- 
bly every Tuesday afternoon for officers. The Americani- 
zation work which is being carried on through the sing- 
ing is another important part of Mr. Nevin’s fine work, 
as a number of the men from Chicago who are at Camp 
Grant do not speak or understand English. Major-Gen- 
eral Morton, former commandant of the mobilization 
camp at Syracuse, and an earnest advocate of’ camp sing- 
ing, is now commanding the forces at Camp Grant. 

“One of the features which impresses one very strongly 
is the manner in which all forces in the training camps 
are working together,” continued Mr. Hanmer, “for in- 
stance, at Camp Dodge we went to one of the Y. M. C. 
A. huildings with Holmes Cowper, the commission’s song 
leader for a short sing hefore the regular evening’s pro- 
erem began. The Y. M. C. A. song leader came along 
and played the accompaniments. while Mr. Cooper led 
the singing. After a half hour’s sing we went over to 
the Knights of Columbus buildine where they were stag- 
ing a wrestling bout and Mr, Cowper and a ‘Y’ man 
climbed into the ring, the former leading the singing and 
ihe latter playing accompaniments, until it was time for 
the bout to begin. Mr. Cowper has a chorus in Des 
Moines called the ‘White Sparrows’ that comes out to the 
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camp and furnishes soloists for concerts. In return the 
men jin camp send their soloists in. for the ‘White Spar- 
rows’ concerts. 

“Similar conditions prevail at Camp Taylor, where the 
commission’s song leader and the representative of the 
Y. M. C. A. are working together to lay out a program 
that will in so far as possible meet the needs of the 
camp. Each cantonment and each~naval training station 
has its different problems, but in the main the great need 
is to help the men develop their own powers of entertain- 
ment and he able to provide their own amusements for 
all occasions.” 


Marcella Craft Triumphs as Violetta 


Marcella Craft is making a real sensation as Violetta 
in “Traviata” this winter wherever she appears with the 
San Carlo Opera Company. Recently in Kansas City, Miss 
Craft’s interpretation of the role caused a veritable sensa- 
tion. The Kansas City Times of December 8, 1917, said 
that, while her werk in concert was appreciated long ago 
in this country, it was not until recently that the public 
was able to glimpse her unusual gifts and extraordinary 
qualities as a histrionne. The same paper states that Miss 
Craft undeceived those who imagine that Violetta is only 
a singing role, a belief that was general by reason of the 
dramatic limitations of most of the coloratura singers who 
attempt the part. We are told that Miss Craft “lived 
the tense scenes without apparent censciousness of any- 
thine except Violetta’s tragic love, investing the final act 
with a fine spiritual quality. As to the singing, for once 
it took its proper place as a means of interpretation. Her 
command of tone color is remarkable, but not more so 
than the variety of her gesture and her physical freedom.” 


Henry Not Proverbial Prophet This Season 


Harold Henry’s recital on January 14, for the Lake 
View Musical Club, will be his fifth concert appearance in 
Chicago within nine weeks. The others were: November 
9 and 10, 1017, soloist with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra; November 22, 1917, recital, Orchestra Hall; and 
December 30, 1917, soloist with Chicago Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. All of which disproves the often quoted proverb 
(or does it only prove the exception to the rule?) con- 
cerning the prophet at home. 





Musician Slays Mother-in-Law 


Veto Destito, a tuba player in the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation Orchestra, killed his mother-in-law, Harriet 
Schurtz, and dangerously wounded his wife, on Tuesday, 
December 18. He was highly temperamental, it is said, and 
had been ill for some time. 
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Beddoe and Robertson in Orange 


Recently the second of a series of fine musicales for 
the benefit of the Red Cross work of the Daughters 
of the British Empire was given in Orange, N. J. abel 
Beddoe, contralto, and Duncan Robertson, baritone, 
assisted by Harry Oliver Hirt at the piano, presented an 
interesting program of works by Ross, Leoni, Rogers, 
Ronald, Caldara, Sibella, Debussy, Tiersot, Bemberg, Hite, 
Arne, Haydn, Dibbin, Hammond and Howe. Both Miss 
Beddoe and Mr, Robertson are excellent artists and their 
very real success was to be expected. After the concert 
the artists were entertained at luncheon at the Essex 
County Country Club. 











THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


Management Mr. R. E. JOHNSTON 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to 
announce a series of eight Morning Mu- 
siciales to be given at eleven o'clock on the 
following dates during season 1917-1918: 
February | 
February 15 


January 4 
January 18 


November 9 December 7 
November 23 December 21 
The following artists are definitely engaged: 
FRANCES ALDA FrepaA Hemre. 
Cror, ARDEN Fritz KReIsLER 
Ricuarp BuHLIG Mal KALNA 
Enrico Caruso ALYs LARREYNE 
ANNA CASE GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
Jean Cooper MARGUERITE NAMARA 
Gruserre De Luca Lucite Orreu. 
5 MiscHa ELMAN IpeLLe PATTERSON 
GERALDINE FARRAR Marig Raproip 
Rita FoRNIA James STANLEY 
ANNA Firziu HERMAN SANDBY 
LeopoLp GopowskKY Jacques THIBAUD 
Rupo_pn GANZ GANNA WALSKA 
AURELIO GIORNI MARY WARFEL 
Louis GRAVEURE EUGENE YSAYE 
PAULo Grurre 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from 


R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Telephone 608-609 Bryant 


Subscription Prices, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts. Price 
for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. Sub- 
scription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight Concerts. 
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tan Opera Co. 


Exclusive Management: 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Aeolian Hall 
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Studios: 22 West 39th Street 
Tel.: 3701 Greeley 


Tenor 


New York 








BEATRICE HUBBELL-PLUMMER 


Composer - 


‘*A lovely singer with the divinest of all gifts 
An Understanding of the heart of a little child.”’ 
In programs of her own inimitable songs and verses 
for children and grown-ups 
Address: Hotel St. James, 109 West 45th Street, New York 
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Sole Management: 
DANIEL. MAYER 
Times Bullding 
New York 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


Instruction in Singing and Dramatic Recitation 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 

New and Beautiful Studio 
44 West 44th Street, 














Low & 


Teacher of “The How of Singing” 
ORGANIST 
Studio: The Nevada, 2025 Broadway, N. Y., Tel. 684 Columbus 


MORGAN KINGSTON 


Leadi Tenor Metropolitan Cre Company 
we ~* for Opere’ Ovetorie and Recitals 
Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West sath St., New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


RGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West g4th Street, New York 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


CONDUCTOR OF PEOPLE'S PHILHARMONIC onciiboeni 
SAN FRANCISCO ° ° CA IA 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


Persona! Representative: KINCSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 420d St.. New York 


> WALDROP 


a 
Planist and Accompanist 
ano Instruction 
Address: 44 W. 44th St., New York City Phone: Vanderbilt 647 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 100g Times Bidg., N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 2640 
Booking Season 1917-18 


SOUSA’S BAND 


RESTING 
LIEUTENANT JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
U. S..N.R. F. 


WITH THE COLORS 
Send all mail care Century Theatre, New York 
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On Singing in English 
Phoenix, Ariz., December 26, 1917. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: y 4 

Your comment upon the singing and the art of Frederick Gunster’s 
New York recital in October, is timely and brings to one’s mind 
the much discussed subject of music in the vernacular; upon which 
topic allow me to express a few facts, gleaned from the school of 
experience and read from the pages of twenty years of practice. 

ut few of the enemies of singing in Regist have ever paused 
to consider that we do not sing consonants; t we do sing vowels, 
and that the pronunciation of consonants is not a hindrance to 
singing in English, and that vowels in English are as easily sung 
as in French, German or Italian; that ease and perfection in sing- 
ing in English depends upon the mastery of enunciation, whic 
means to declare or proclaim, utter, express, speak; the mastery of 
articulation, which means to form words; utter in distinct syllables; 
to unite or form an articulation—the mastery of pronunciation, the 
act or manner of articulating words or syllables; graceful and proper 
speaking. d uss ; . 

Perhaps the reason why the enemies of singing in English have 
not considered these points, which are absolute essentials to song 
in English, is because they do not understand them, or else they 
are ignorant of them; either that, or cold indifference has esttanged 
them from their mother tongue. Perhaps it is with them as with 
a lady who once said to me while I was trying to convince her 
that she was wasting her time singing all her songs in foreign 
languages: “I know that I should sing in English, but it is quite 
fascinating to sing in French, German or Italian; and then besides, 
it makes people think you know more.” Most of all, I am_ in- 
clined to think indifference is at the root of this evil; next; a lack 
of education—education, I mean, pertaining to the above mentioned 
subjects. It is because singers have been too anxious to make 
believe, put on, create an impression—with a desire (by straining) 
to show scholarship—by wilfully endeavoring to create foreign 
atmosphere. : : 

It is not difficult to speak in English, Why should it be difficult 
to sing in English? It is not; it is all in thinki it is difficult 
What is the difference between speaking and singing? This is the 
difference: Speaking is interrupted tone and singing is sustained 
tone. In order, then, to master sustained tone we must master 
sustained breathing; and, because we do not sustain consonants in 
speaking we do not sustain them in singing; for the very good 
reason, which is, because we cannot. C ts are pr d, 
not sung; the sustained sound that follows a consonant is the vowel, 
or modiked vowel, into which it must join with perfection of smooth- 
ness and tone purity. f : 

Take for example the letter “t.” Sing it and one will discover 
that you pronounce “t” by the explosion of the breath between the 
tongue and the front teeth, and the sound that follows is the vowel 
“e.” Take the letter “1.” Sing it and one will discover that one 
begins it with the modified vowel “e” and that the “I” is not heard 
until it is pronounced, just as you quit the tone, by curling the end 
of the tongue up against the roof of the mouth, directly back of 
the front teeth. Take for another example the letter “‘p,” as in the 
word playing, or any other word beginning with “p”—and if pro- 
nounced correctly it will be discovered that the sound is made 
by the explosion of the breath between the lips, but that the sound 
is not continued on the consonant, but on the vowel “a,” merging 
into “e” and then to the last syllable. There is nothing difficult 
about the articulation of consonants if they are pronounced cor- 
rectly; it is the incorrect way that causes the mistaken idea of 
the supposed difficulty. 

Then there are the vowels, among which are to be found those 
that are really diphthongs; they are “a” and “i.” Both require 
the sound of “e” before the tone ceases. Then there is the letter 
“ce,” as in come; pronounced by the explosion of the breath between 
the back of the tongue and the soft ago the tone being carried 
on the modified vowel “o” sounding like “u” as in sum, and so on, 
with examples so numerous that it would take pages and pages to 
cite them. They but require mastery. 

It is safe to say that when the study of phonetics becomes one 
of the leading subjects in the art of ging, b a ty, 
and is mastered, we will hear little or no talk, pro or con, as to 
English being difficult to sing. First, it is the teacher’s duty to 
demand it and to teach it—in many cases it is an obligation of the 
teacher to first master it before he, or she, may hope for results; 
and rest assured there are hundreds of teachers who do not teach 
the subject, in the way it merely has been touched upon, because 
they do not understand the subject, and without understanding a 
subject no one can teach; though they may teach at it. Second, it 
is essential that singers perfect themselves in what is still a new art 
in America and in England. This new art is no less than the art 
of singing English perfectly. 

Oratorio is not sung in French, German or Italian in America 
or in England, and oratorio is but a secred opera, or music drama, 











ERS 


sung without action or costume, but few have complained of oratorio 
being unsingable in English and the public never been disposed 
to for oratorio in other than the vernacular. Then why sing 
opera in a language not understandable to the layman? T he 
accepts it as the inevitable is to be deplored; perhaps many singers 
use a foreign tongue as a cloak to cover up a multitude of sins. 
But perhaps the very best reason why American and English singers 
do not sing in their native tongue is because, in opera, they are 
required by the management to sing whatever opera they are to 
sing in whatever language is chosen by the powers that be. Foreign- 
ers do most of the opera singing for us, and. foreign impresa: 

and managers do most of the selecting and managing for us; and 
it would ameter that we have little or no voice in the matter, judg- 
ing from what we are given, and receive like thankful children, by 
those who are suppo: to know what language is best for us in 


opera. 
_ Beautiful music cannot be improved by language. Language may 
improve the singer’s system of tone production. Nor can lan 
mar music; while it may mar the rendition—the interpretation— 
the music remains hanged. Lang is the means by which we 
should make intelligible what the music is interpreting, and just 
here is where the translator is an important factor; and he who 
can translate, with a masterly knowledge of rhythm and melody, 
by using flexible and liquid words, is worth his weight in gold. 

t we possess some beautiful and masterly translations of 
foreign opera into English, is a fact; and there is another fact, 
large and luminous, beginning to shed light even now from a not 
far and distant horizon upon the growing realization that we will 
have singing in the vernacular when we demand it, and the de- 
mand will be father to the supply. Singers, American as well as 
foreign, will be heard to say, “I must master English in song”; 
and managers will say, _“The people demand opera and song in 
English, and we must give it to them.” Public demand sanctions 
everything that is and necessary. When this demand becomes 
a precedent, the singer’s mastery of the vernacular in song will 
become a law unto itself, and the impresario and the manager will 
obey, like good public servants, and come forth to meet the public 
in its just demand. We accept comic opera in English. Who wants 
it otherwise? Who is it, I beseech, that holds song and opera from 
us in English? What law, I implore, forbids it? Who, I beg to know, 
are the powers that be, against song in our own beloved beautiful 
English? Sincerely, 

Cuartes F. Cartson. 





Albert Stoessel Writes from Camp Devens 


Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass., January 2, 1918. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

T have heen wanting to write you for the longest possible time, 
but army duties are imperative and manifold. There is so much to 
write about military life that I won’t even begin. I am happy, 
well and_ extremely grateful that I can serve my country with my 
music. Do you know that my love for music has grown immensely 
since I have had the opportunity to realize what it really means to 
the human heart. I wish you could have been among some of the 
inspiringly enthusiastic audiences I have played to. These boys, 
or men, come from all classes and walks of life, and with all the 
superficial traits of civilization unmasked, one is apt to get an en- 
tirely unprejudiced opinion of one’s work. 

The training _of the regimental band has been largely in my hands, 
and this work is extremely interesting. There are so many excellent 
musicians ang the draftees that it’s not difficult to lead the o - 
ization on to higher ideals. We adhere most rigidly to the Fest 
class of music, and I for one find the orchestra of brass and reed 
instruments as interesting and beautiful as the orchestra of strings. 
Band possibilities have not been universally recognized, probably 
due to the fact that the family of brass instruments has only been 
perfected recently. 

The bands in the National Army will have to compete with many 
of the older and famous French and British organizations, and this 
affords an extra incentive to the bandsmen. 

have had my violin with me constantly and, as I mentioned 
befor® have been giving a great many concerts around the “city” 
of Camp Devens. Recently Vernon Stiles has joined our forces, 
and we are contemplating doing much work together. He is a very 
magnetic artist. 

Composing is not exactly a fitting occupation in the noise and 
busy bustle of camp life, and I have done little or nothing in this 
line. except a few military marches. Have you seen the recent pub- 
lications of my compositions which the Boston Music Company has 
issued? Carl Fischer is also about to launch a transcription of mine. 

With heartiest New Year's greeting, 

Yours most sincerely, 
LBERT STOESSEL. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 


“If I Could Bring You My Dreams,” a song in the 
manner of a sentimental ballad to words by Cecil Fan- 
ning. There is no doubt but that the genial composer 
and facile melodist has brought his musical dream to the 
singer ad the hearers of this song. 


Gertrude Ross 


“War Trilogy,” a series of three songs with emotional 
poems by Corinne B. Dodge. These songs are rather 
vague in practical meaning, but are full of musical sug- 
gestion expressing in an undefined but forcible manner 
the feelings and aspirations of today. They are called: 
“War,” “A Babe's First Cry,” and “Peace.” The music 
is big and broad with flowing melody and rich, full chords 
for the piano. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


A. Buzzi-Peccia 

“Montanina,” an Alpine pastoral song in a light and 
tripping style, with imitation of bells in the distance, trills, 
and vocal passages suggestive of Swiss life—a pretty 
trifle, published in two keys. 

“Under the Greenwood Tree,” a modern Italian treat- 
ment of an old English song in which Shakespeare’s iam- 
bics are treated as dactyls and the exclamatory oh added. 
But the music has plenty of charm and the vocal passages 
are such as a singer will welcome. 


‘William J. McCoy 

“In the Shadow of Your Eyes,” a sentimental song 
about the love that lies in the shadows of eyes. This is 
the tragic reverse of the happy light in other eyes. The 
music is well written and is attractive, simple and un- 
forced. 


Alfred Wooler 


Sacred song, “The Lord Is My Light,” words not new, 
though the music is. The style of the music, however, 
is more or less familiar, being after the manner of popular 
sacred songs for the last half century. In no place is a 





new style less welcome than in a church, and Alfred 
Wooler has done well in finding a new tune for a familiar 
style. The song is very effective. 


Marshall Kernochan 


_ “The Love Song of Har Dyal,” a peculiar ditty by Kip- 
ling, to which the composer has added the necessary music 
suggesting sand, Arabs, camels, and dying to tears in 
the desert. 


Ernest R. Kroeger 


“Love Means You,” a beautifully smooth melody and 
pleasing accompaniment to a song of tender sentiment. 
This ought ‘to please the amateur, as it requires no. great 
technical skill to sing or play, and it is musical throughout. 


Emiliano Renaud 


f “Fortunio’s Song,” a setting of Alfred de Musset’s 
“Chanson de Fortunio,” with an English version by Grace 
Hall. The music has the animation and spirit of a ser- 
enade, and the very vocal and attractive melody has 
plenty of nots that sustain on good vowels and give the” 
singer a chance to show tone and training. 


William Lester 


See Love You, Love, When the Roses Blow,” a bril- 
liant song with many passages of tenderness. The accom- 
paniment is moderately difficult, and requires good play- 
ing. The song ought to outlast the period of blowing 
roses, even though the poem infers that love may be 
blowed_ when the roses die. This excellent song is pub- 
lished in two keys. 


William Arms Fisher 


“Wearying for You,” an art song, by a fine musician 
who knows how to treat humor and feeling equally well. 
The negro dialect of Frank L. Stanton will add an at- 
traction to this song. for those who like dialect and high 
class music. 


Daniel Protheroe 


“What Is There Hid in the Heart of a Rose?” a s 
with good music that is all too expressive of Alfred 
Noyes’ desolate ballad in the manner of those half legend- 
ary romances of the credulous and unscientific middle 
ages. This sort of thing can never. be popular, but it has 
a place on a recital program. 
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